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THE MAYFLOWER DINNER SET. “Ye Colonial Shape.” 


PATTERN USED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (REPRODUCED). 
A few year 


Immortal Poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish;’? the most beautiful love the old f: 
for yourself, John,” remarked the beautiful Priscilla as she deftly wound the . ar 
t an inspiring lesson to every American this tree de 
grown to a! 
feet. 






























Decoration—The decorations are those characters from Longfellow’s 
story in American history. The trimmings are in Imperial Blue. “Speak 
yarn from the hands of John Alden, who, deeply in love with her himself, was pressing the suit of his friend. Wha 
is the story of these rugged pioneers. , 

Description of the Mayflower Ware—The illustrations used in manufacturing the first or original set of these dishes cost several thousand dollars. 
This ware is the celebrated “Sterling China Ware.” It is snowy white and very durable. The decorations are burned into the ware and will not wear The si 
off. This elegant thirty-five piece Mayflower dinner set will be sent to your address when complying with the conditions named below as follows: . e size 

Our Offer: A paid-in-advance subscription to January, 1915, and this 35-piece set of dishes for $3.75. N. B.—Do not let the fact that you live some yard conne 
ring this set as we are shipping these dishes by freight all over the United States. If your order is received before large and pl 














distance from us hinder you from orde 
Jan. 30th, we will mail you a handsome picture, “The Chieftain’s Daughter,” in seven colors, securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture 15 x 20 inches. ing farmh 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. of the song 
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early days 
farm yards « 
day. “How 
A HAND BOOK OF READY REFERENCE ie omer 
° bracing neat 
We will send you the above book containing 256 pages if you will send us two new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 35 cents each. fr acres | 
What the Book contains:—Forms of Acknowledgments, Forms of Affidavits, Banks and Banking, Bills of Exchange, WGookkeeping, Building and Tont yard 
Loan Associations, Commercial and Legal Business Forms, Commercial Arithmetic, Contracts, Carpenters’ Rules, Different Kinds of Deeds, Drafts, Due ty feet s 
Bills, Employer and Employee, Examples of Business Letters, Facts for Builders, Forms of Guaranty, How to Collect Debts, Legal Points Concerning should havi 
Interest, Landlord and Tenant, Letters of Credit, Buying and Selling Lumber, Coins of the United States, Mortgages, One Hundred Facts and Forms of in thi e€ 
Promissory Notes, Parliamentary Rules, Practical Law and Business Pointers, Receipts, Rules for Painting, Sales of Personal Property, Swindling 18 fron 
Schemes: Green Goods Swindle, Three Card Monte, Shell Game, Envelope Trick, Bunco, Swindling Contract and Note, Liability of Railroad and Express ur Fruit 
Companies, List of Principal American Trusts, Rules for Measuring Land and Town Lots, Tables Showing Value of Foreign Money, Miscellaneous Table ftom this f, 
of Things, Distances, Books, etc. Religious Views of the Presidents, Weights and Measures, and much other valuable information, Tuit garde1 
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N Address all letters to GREEN'S F RUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y./ 
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Home Grounds and Gardens 
That I Have Known. 


By the 


The location of the old homestead on 
which I was born is twelve miles south 
of Rochester, N. Y. Here I saw the first 
old-fashioned door-yard, which I will 
attempt to describe. The size of this 
garden, which was enclosed with a white 
picket fence, was not over fifty feet 
square. On the western border was a 
terraced wall dividing the front yard 
from the mixed fruit garden above. Along 
this wall was a hedge of June roses. Prob- 
ably one of a number of these wild roses 
had been planted and from this one a 
large number of sprouts had grown up, 
so that in June there was a great mass 
of single flowering pink roses. In the 
center of the yard near the gravelwalk 
was @ flowering currant, large and vigo- 
orous, Which was filled with 
yellow flowers each spring 


Editor. 


ate ora by digging a vast trench in the 
ottom of which were piled stones. On 
top of these stones were piled old bones 
and other refuse, on top of this a heavy 
layer of manure, and on top of this eigh- 
teen inches of rich soil. No one would 
think of planting asparagus in this man- 
ner at the present day. 

In nearly the center of the western 
side of the fruit garden was a large crab 
apple tree, which bore hard green crab 
apples covered with an oily substance. 
These apples were as bitter as the green 
shell of a black walnut, thus no one 
thought of eating them. When I read 
of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden 
I always in my imagination place them 
in this fruit garden of my childhood, and 


house and barns were kept in prime con- 
dition and were painted, which was the 
exception in those early days. The white 
picket fence about his front yard was 
clean and continuously painted. His 
front yard was nearly double the size 
of that on the farm where I was born. 
Shade trees, comprising maple, horse 
chestnut and Norway spruce, mountain 
ash, and others were set on the western 
border and at intervals on the other bord- 
ers except at the east side where there 
was a long trellis wall covered with grape 
vines, which bore an abundance of delici- 
ous fruit. No grape vines that I had 
ever seen received such treatment as 
those vines in the garden of my neighbor 
Myers, and the amount of fruit borne 
astonished me. I was fond of grapes 
then as I am today, and thus occasion- 
ally purchased grapes from my neighbor, 
since those on our place seldom ripened. 
I remember well the price, three cents 
per pound, and my astonishment that 
twenty-five or fifty cents did not go 
farther, in other words, I was surprised 
at the heaviness of the grape. 


farm adjoining the old homestead to the 
south, where my brother had built a mod- 
ern house. Although the land on this 
newer farm was fertile, for some reason 
the door yard was composed of clay and 
gravel, forming a sort of hard pan in 
which it was difficult to make anything 
grow successfully. I remember after 
unsuccessful attempts to make trees and 
shrubs grow in this yard, we dug pits 
three or four feet in diameter and as deep 
as fence posts, and drew in good soil, 
filling these pits, then planting the tree 
or shrub. If we desired to make a bed 
for paeonies or lillies, we would have to 
remove the hard gravely soil and draw in 
good soil from the fields. Probably the 
soil from the excavation of the cellar of 
the house was spread over this yard, 
which made the soil poor. Probably the 
reader has noticed that adjoining the 
wall of nearly all houses the soil is unde- 
sirable, thus it is difficult to make vines 
and plants grow thriftily there unless 
trenches are made and good soil made 
to take the place of the poor soil. This 
condition of affairs is caused by banking 
up around the house with 
the poor and clayey sub- 





and which bore edible 
black currants later on, 
Along this walk at inter- 
vals were paeonies and 
yellow lillies. One day 
during the noon hour at 
school I went out with a 
party to the swamp wood- 
land back of the school- 
house and pulled up by 
the roots a spruce tree 
not over one foot high 
but with wide low-branch- 
ing shoots. At night I 
carried this little tree 
home and planted it in 
the yard I am attempt- 
ing to describe, near the 
house. I was surprised 
that it should live for it 
was exposed for several 
hours in the schoolroom 
and while it was on the 
way from the swamp to 
the schoolhouse and from 
the schoolhouse to the 
fam home, but it lived. 
A few years ago I visited 
the old farm and found 
this tree dead, but it had 
= to a height of thirty 
eet. 


The size of this front 
yard connecting with a 
large and prosperous look- 
ing farmhouse was typical 
of the farm yards of those 
early days and of many 
farm yards of the present 
day. How strange that 
the owner of a farm em- 
bracing nearly two hund- 
td acres should have a 
font yard only about 
fifty feet square. There 
should have been at least an acre of land 
in this front. yard. 
ur Fruit Garden—To the westward 
tom this front yard was a remarkable 
fathe garden, which indicates that my 
enthenust have been something of an 
; usiast in fruit culture. . Through 
t center of this fruit garden was a row 

standard pears, but this was long ago 

a many of our, best pears were 
on or introduced, therefore while 

Pears from these trees were large and 
ental, and of golden hue, they were 

ingent and puckered the mouth, but 
we Were eaten nevertheless: for they 

the best we could secure. 

the southern border were large plum 
aring delicious fruit of remark- 
arge size, which I cannot identify 
ing of any varieties now known. 
western border were a number of 
vhite trees known as Sweet Waters, 
bad in flesh, white skinned, with. a 
On i blush, most delicious in quality. 
bed th northern border was an asparagus 
a at never received any cultivation. 
the op o’eted entirely with sod, on which 
a grass was growing freely, and yet 
found there large thrifty 


Tees, 
ably 


st Ty spring we 
Tegetaby this succulent and attractive 
e. I was told that the bed was 


ornamental grasses. 


‘who was far in advamce o 


Here we have an ornate garden connected with the home of a wealthy citizen. While we cannot offer this as 
may reproduce, the photograph will give many suggestions for the laying out of lawns, drives and beds. 


Farther to the left is a large bed of roses. 


when I am told of Eve’s partaking of the 
forbidden fruit, I imagine the fruit to 
be from this miserable crab apple tree. 
There was another tree in this garden 
which I must not forget, and that was a 
large butternut tree which yielded abun- 
dantly. ; 

The Old Orchard.—To the south of 
this fruit garden was the orchard proper, 
embracing three or four acres, but only 
a small portion of these trees had been 
— to improved varieties like Pound 

weet, Golden Sweet, Twenty Ounce. 
At the rear of the house were several 
honey locust trees, which were filled 
each season with pendant and fragrant 
blossoms. The only grape vine on the 
place was the Isabella, which seldom 
ripened its fruit perfectly. 

In front of the house to the east was 
the vegetable garden enclosed with a 
picket fence painted red, wherein were 
growing an abundant supply of red 
currants, black raspberries and two 
trees of the Fall Pippin apple. 

JOHN MYERS’ GARDEN. 

Neighboring the old homestead was 
the farm owned by John Myers, a Quaker, 

? his neighbors 
in gardening and fruit-growing. His 


I cannot say that I 


Since my object in telling of these old 
time door yards and gardens is to call 
attention to the meagreness of the varie- 
ties of shrubs, vines and flowers, I will 
say that there was but little else in this 
yard except an occasional rose bush and 
a hardy bush which I shall call snowdrop, 
though I forget its real name, which pro- 
duced a profusion of pure white berries 
which remained long on the bush. This 
shrub was one commonly met with in 
the farmer’s home yard and is occasion- 
ally seen today but not often. 

The vegetable garden of my neighbor 
Myers was ever of great interest to me, 
for it was one of the best in the neigh- 
borhood and received unusual attention 
and care. The walks and beds were care- 
fully weeded and hoed, and the radishes 
seemed to spring up spontaneously on 
every side and were remarkably tender 
and of fine flavor. Often I would visit 
this garden, on which occasions I was 
frequently rewarded by receiving a gift 
of a handful of these radishes which were 
very enticing to a hungry school boy. 
EXPERIENCE wie SOIL IN A DOOR 


After spending the early boyhood 
days of my life on the old homestead my 
father sold that farm and moved onto a 


an example of what our readers 
In the foreground is a bed of 
admire formal trees such as are shown with their heads 
closely cropped, but they are necessary if introduced at all, since if they were allowed to attain full size they would hide the view of the 
flowers from the dwelling. Statuary is seen in the rear near the pergola. 


Such statuary is a little out of place in northern lands, for when 
winter comes these scantily draped figures look as though they needed some form of clothing or other protection. 


soil taken from the bot- 
tom of the cellar in exca- 
vating, preparatory to 
buildirg the house. It is 
a condition almost uni- 
versally existing and 
should explain why many 
people cannot make 
clematis and other flower- 
ing vines grow near the 
foundations of the house 
or near the porches. The 
remedy is to excavate 
holes large enough to 
contain three or four 
bushels of good soil, and 
to take this soil from the 
garden and make it take 
the place of the hard soil 
which naturally exists 
around the foundation of 
all houses. 

While my father and I 
made strenuous efforts to 
make this yard of our 
home attractive, it was 
in the end a partial failure 
owing to the character of 
the soil. Thus I impress 
upon the readers the im- 
portance of having good 
soil in the yards in front 
of their houses, for it is 
impossible to secure a 
good lawn on hard gravely 
or clayey soil, and also 
dificult to make plants, 
vines and trees thrive in 
such soil. 

The principal’ shrubs 
growing in this home 
garden were roses, not at 
all comparable with such 
roses as we have at the 
present day, but I remem- 
ber one yellow rose that was attractive, 
growing near the front porch. West of the 
house a collection of peach trees had been 
planted, but I cannot remember ever 
eating a peach from these trees. Cer- 
tainly this hard clay mixed with gravel 
was not a good soil for the peaches and 
compared unfavorably with that fertile 
garden I have mentioned from which I 
gathered such delicious peaches in my 
childhood days. 

Home Yard Fences.—I remember par- 
ticularly that the fence in front of this 
dwelling of ours was an ordinary rough 
board haat, well constructed and not 
particularly unsightly, and yet not 
suitable for a door yard fence. I called 
my father’s attention to the desirability 
of having a better fence in front of the 
house and recall investigations that I 
made and much time spent in deciding 
what kind of a fence to place in front of 
the house. I visited the foundries at 
Rochester, inquiring into the styles and 
expense of iron frnces, which were popular 
in those days in the cities but found in 
the country only where the owner of the 
place was immensely rich. These cast 
iron fences were seemingly too expensive, 
therefore I thoroughly investigated a 
newer form of fence, made of one-fourth 
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DOUBLE FLOWERING PLUM—Prunus Tri- 


loba)—Hardy, very attractive. A great improve- 


ment on the flowering almond. 





inch wire beni in the form of staples 
and thus inserted in wooden bars. I can- 
not easily describe this fence but a few 
of them which were built over fifty years 
ago can still be seen scattered through 
the country. But even this fence was 
expensive and as there was some hesita- 
tion in building it, I finally tor: down the 
old rough board fence and set the posts 
and rails for a low picket fence, each picket 
to be two inches square set close enough 
together so that a hen could not crawl 
between, every other picket being three 
or four inches shorter than its neighbor. 
This fence I think is standing at the pres- 
ent day. How many there were in old 
days who had trouble in deciding what 
kind of a fence to have in front of the 
farm house. An uncle of mine solved 
the problem by putting in an expensive 
cast iron fence, with cut stone posts low 
down, drilled with holes into which the 
iron fence was sunk and held with melted 
lead. He also surrounded the cupola of 
his house with a similar railing or fence. 
This fence is still standing after fifty 
years wear with an occasional broken 
section. 

At the present day there are few fences 
erected either in village, city or country 
for the front yard. Hedges have taken 
the place of fences. No fence can add 
beauty to any home, no matter how 
expensive the fence may be, or whether 
made of iron, brass, granite or marble. 
But a hedge well planted and pruned is 
an object of beauty. 

STILL ANOTHER HOME YARD OR GARDEN. 

After my father’s success as a farmer 
had been secured and he was somewhat 
advanced beyond middle age, he leased 
his farm and lived for a few years in the 
village of Rush, a little over a mile dis- 
tant from the homestead farm. I was 
but a child then buc well do I recollect 
every room in this house and the grounds 
surrounding it. Under the front part of 
this large village house was a cellar which 
had no entrance, but which could be seen 
from a small window at one side. This 
mysterious cellar was ever an attraction 
for me, and when in future years I read 
of mysterious caverns or caves in which 
robbers or adventurers lived for a time, 
I have always imagined these people to 
be harbored by this peculiar retreat 
under the house in which I was living. 

In a neighbor’s garden adjoining this 
village home I saw the first strawberry 
bed that I had ever seen or heard of. 
Almost daily I would walk up to the fence 
dividing our lot from our neighbor’s 
strawberry bed and watch the develop- 
ment of this fruit with great interest. 
Finally the large berries began to ripen 
and to turn to that delicious crimson 
which is so enticing to everyone who 
loves the strawberry.- At this period 
my visits to the strawberry bed became 
more frequent but all I ever secured from 
this bed was the scent of the berries, in 
which pastime I indulged freely. 





WHITE FRINGE —Apopufar and much admired 
shrub of moderate growth and rounded form, with 
large, dark green, glossy leaves, and long drooping 
panicles of beautiful white fringe-like flowers. 





Directly in front of this village house 
was a large golden willow tree, which I 
saw standing this season as passed 
through the village. The door yard of 
this place was quite large for those times 
and must have embraced nearly an acre. 
To the south of the house about twenty 
feet were growing four large elm trees, 
each about ten feet distant from the other, 
forming a square. A wild grape vine in 
these early days had grown from the base 
of these trees to the topmost branches 
of the four elms. These four trees I 
saw this season as I passed through the 
village and they looked as natural as 
when I played among them fifty years 
ago. There were few shrubs or flowering 
vines in this village yard. At the rear 
of the house, fenced in by itself, was a 
large and fertile vegetable garden. The 
only fruit I remember having eaten from 
this garden was the pear, very similar 
in character to those puckery kinds 
grown at the farm where I was born. 

There are other farm houses which I 
can remember distinctly by their being 
associated with some great tree, some 
oak, maple, beech or poplar, which easily 
distinguished thos2 homes from any others. 
Here is something which I would like to 
impress upon the reader’s mind: how 








of the elm, maple, peach, poplar, horse 
chestnut, double flowering thorn, cut 
leaf birch, cut leaf maple, and evergreens 
planted at suitable points. 

When planning to plant do not make 
the old and common mistake of scatter- 
ing the shrubs and trees all over your 
lawn. The place for planting trees is 
along the highway, and along the outside 
border of your lot or home acre. 
planted on the border of your lawn, the 
trees should not be planted in rows but 
should be filled in, in a straggling way 
just as they would grow in a natural forest 
or on the edge of a forest. Your aim 
should be to make a sort of thicket on 
at least one border of your lot, trees oc- 
cupying the outside space, tall growing 
shrubs planted next inside, and low grow- 
ing shrubs or beds of flowering plants 
on the extreme border. 

Fruit trees are ornamental if well 
trained and are far more desirable on the 
home lot than no trees at all. Anything 
is preferable to the barrenness of the 
grounds about the rural home without 
shade or the attractions of beautiful 


shrubbery and trees. 

One object gained in planting shrubs, 
hedges and trees is to shut out disagree- 
unsightly j 


able or features or views. 





























MAGNOLIA—The Magnolias are foremost of 
flowering trees. They have no rival. Their flower: 
are immense in size and varied in colois and often 
very fragrant Their foliage are beautifully glossaq 
bee f their growth in the dwarfer sorts are close and 
compact. They should be planted in the spring 
Rochester is noted for its magnolias. , 


The Village Church Yard and How ty 
Improve it. 
By our Editor 


My parents and my brothers and sisters 
were church people and did much to make 
the church in my native village a success, 
The church yard was small, but little 
larger than the church building itself. 
Far more room was occupied by the sheds 
and the space for getting in and out of 
the sheds than was occupied by the church 
building. Th2se sheds were continually 
out of repair. They were made use of 
by the general public who came into mar. 
ket during the week days more than they 
were by the church people who owned 
them, but these people who enjoyed the 
use of the sheds for the horses during 
week days paid nothing toward keep- 
ing them in repair. 

There was but little opportunity for 
beautifying this church yard. I remen- 
ber that the same brother who dug the 
trees to plant about the rural schod- 
house mentioned, planted a mountain 
ash in each of the two front corners of 
the lot facing the street. You will 
remember that the mountain ash is 4 
beautiful tree both in foliage and in 
fruit. Immense clusters of small berries, 
resembling small cherries, are borne 
every branch and twig and they will 
remain on the trees long after the leaves 
have fallen, and sometimes furnish food 
for the birds I am told. The church 
yard was surrounded by a fence which 
did not add beauty to the place. 

My suggestion for church yards would 
be that in buying th2 site considerable 
ground should be occupied, never les 
than an acre in a rural village where land 
is cheap. The church need not be located 
in the immediate center of the villag 
where the stores are congregated. It 
may be appropriately placed at one end 
or one side of the village where plenty o 
room can be secured. A hedge in frontof 
the church would be attractive, wheres 
a fence disfigures the place. A church 
should be set well back from the road. 
The planting of the church-yard should 
be similar to that recommended for the 
home-yard, which is to place the trees 
not formally in rows, but scattered ler 
and there around the border, some of tlt 
trees being only single tree deep, whil 
at other points the trees might occupy! 


The bush in the foreground is the smoke tree or purple fringe. Its blossoms are the color of smoke. space of ten or fifteen feet in width, 


When at first approached one may feel that he is nearing a bonfire. 
is so different from all other shrubs it cannot fail to draw attention on the border of any lawn. 


It is more of a shrub than atree. It 
It is easy 


to plant and succeeds almost everywhere. Inthe rearis seen the beautiful elm, the pride of American tree 








desirable it is that individuals should 
differ one from another, how desirable that 
one home should differ from others, and 
how easy it is to give a home individual 
character, making it different from all 
others by having growing the resome great 
tree or trees like the oak or poplar. 

. o——— 

One Way to Make Your Place More 

Valuable. 


By C. A. Green. 


Considerable space in this issue of 
Green’s Fruit Grower is devoted to 
photographic views indicating how a 
village or city lot or a farm home may 
be beautified and made more valuable 
and more salable by the planting of 
ornamental plants, shrubs, vines and 
trees. 

This is a new country, thus we cannot 
expect to find rural homes laid out or 
planted with artistic effect as a rule. 
But we are seeing more of the beautiful 
in rural homes each year, indicating that 
our people are slowly but surely waking 
up to the importance of planting beau- 
tiful objects not only on their grounds 
about their homes, but along the high- 
ways. 

You need not be told that a vine or 
tree is a beautiful object. You know 
it is so, but possibly you-do not realize 
that if your farm were offered for sale, 
or your town lot, ‘i would bring far more 
money in the market if there were growing 
upon it ornamental vines, and _ beds 
filled with shrubs on the border, and trees 





You can hide your barns or other out- 
buildings from view from the road or 
the house by planting quick growing 
trees between the house and the barns, 
either in the form of a hedge row or as 
clumps of trees. Fences are unsightly, 
therefore if you have on the border a 
fence of this character you can hide it 
entirely by planting trees and shrub- 
bery in front of it. 

Trees make excellent windbreaks. 
While they are beautiful at all times of 
the year, you can make the trees useful 
in shielding you from the wintry winds. 
If I could have my choice of a hedge as 
a windbreak, I would select a Norway 
spruce or arbor vite (yellow cedar), as 
these evergreen trees are particularly 
beautiful in winter, but as it requires 
more time to grow an evergreen hedge, 
it is often thought best to plant a poplar 
hedge, which will grow up in one-tenth 
of the time and give an immediate effect 
after planting. For a low hedge that 
grows rapidly select California privet, 
which holds its foliage nearly all winter 
and therefore may be called an evergreen. 
A well kept hedge is a beautiful object, 
a thousand times more beautiful than the 
most expensive iron, wire or other fence 
could 

An investment of five dollars, twenty 
dollars or forty dollars in ornamental 
vines, plants, shrubs and trees properly 
planted and cared for will add hundreds 
or possibly thousands of dollars to the 
salable value of a farm, village or city 
home, 


. I would not plant trees or shrubs directly 


making a zig zag border round the sides 
and rear of the church, and inside of thee 
flowering shrubs and the balance lam 


in front of the church, at least not vigor 
ous growing ones. . That which I advit 
in regard to building the church a littkg 
farther out was actually done in my native 











































PURPLE LEAVED BARBERRY—A ff 
shrub with violet purple foliage; showy, ‘ 
flowers, and beautiful red berries 10 P 
clusters. 
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held. The entire building probably not 
being over thirty by fifty feet. The 
platform extended around to the front 
where the blackboards stood. On this 
platform the young Demosthenes and 
Circeros held audiences spellbound with 
their recitations. Here many times ‘“The 
boy stood on the burning deck whence 
all but him had fled,’’ and ‘“‘the Roman 
soldier wept over his fair-haired child 
on the eruption of Vesuvius’’ and “the 
burial of Pompeii and Herculaneum,” 
and ‘Mary’s little lamb followed her 
meekly to school,’’ etc. 

The schoolhouse yard embraced about 
one-half acre of very very poor soil. Pos- 
sibly the site was chosen for the reason 
that it was of no value for any other pur- 
pose rather than on account of its beauty 


foremost of or central location. There was no fence 
yp in front of this yard. On the rear and on 
ifully glossed both sides was a stone wall covered by 
are close and sCHWEDLERII—(Red Leaved Maple)—Very two: rails, which the farmer who owned 
1 the spring, distinct and attractive. Foliage very showy in the the adjoining land had difficulty in keep- 


early spring and summer. 


ing repaired, as the boys were prone to 





—— 


perch upon this fence very much as swal- 


front of these flowering shrubs, and in 
front of these beds of flowers. But the 
teacher would have to be considered and 
it would be necessary to have a teacher 
in sympathy with the improved school 
grounds so that he might*instill into the 
minds of the children respect for beauti- 
ful things, otherwise the children might 
do the shrubs and trees injury. It is 
possible to discipline school children so 
that they will not disturb the most deli- 
cate flower. I see evidence of this in 
the park near my home, which is at a 
central point where the band concerts 
are held each week during summer, filled 
with beds of rare flowers continually in 
bloom. Thousands of children attend 
these band concerts, and the place is 
open to all as a play ground and a place 
for picnicking, but I have never seen the 
slightest injury done to these flowering 
beds, to the shrubbery or to the surround- 
ing trees. 

I recommend that in choosing the site 
for the rural schoolhouse it be located 
near a brook, as was the schoolhouse I 


d How to 


village. The old church was burned, the lows perch on the ev2s or telegraph wires, 
site was sold for stores and the church 
built on the southern border where more 
land could be secured. 
and sisters The old style of rural church was too 
ch to make pretentious. It had an immense steeple. 
» & success, ME [ have not been able to find any good 
but little HJ reason for churches having steeples, but 
ling itself, i especially rural churches. I assume that 
y the sheds MH one idea was that a portion of the church 
and out of MM should be nearer to heaven than any 
the church # other building surrounding it, but can- 
ontinually JM not see any wisdom in such an idea. 
ude use of MM Steeples are expensive and the money 
> into mar- fM spent on them might better be employed 
than they Mon making the building comfortable, 
vho owned MM well ventilated and well lighted. Such 
njoyed the MM reforms as I suggest were carried out in 
ses during #§ my native village. The new church was 
yard keep- ## not so tall and imposing as the old one 


‘tunity for 











have referred to, for the brook was ever a 





and did not have so tall a steeple, but it 
was far more comfortable and far more 








While the phlox may be planted in beds by itself, its 


—— phlox. 
e the roots and 


source of attraction to myself and to my 
In summer we used to 
dam up the stream for a short period. 


I remem- @ attractive in architectural effect. 
10 dug the i 
ral — The Country School House and How 
Pe Its Yard Can be Improved. 
You wil About one-fourth mile from the old 
. ash is a Mm farm homestead, wh2re I spent so many 
ge and in @™ lappy years as a boy, was an old cobuvle- 
all berries. #@ stone schoolhouse bordered on the east 
» borne on Mf Py 2 brook, full of fish at that early day, 
they will @ %0d in the nearby wooded sract, part of 
the leaves MM Which was swamp land, near which 
irnish food Me grew the wild strawberry, blackberry 
‘he church 2d wintergr2en, and hid the fox, rabbit, 
nee which Me pattridge and woodcock. Back of the 
ce. schoolhouse were abrupt hills, which 
ards would M™ ‘unished great places for riding down 
onsiderable am the slopes during winter, and in the val- 
never les Me ¢/S or oasins water would accumulate 
where land fm ‘ter the grourd was frozen, furnishing 
be located ME Dread sheets of glaring ice, on which we 
the village Would skate and draw our girl friends 
egated. It i Won their sleds. 
at one end This old rural schoolhouse was about 
e plenty of i abject, disconsolate, gloomy and jail- 
in front of ime like a structure as could be conceived 
e, wheres fm ’adily in the human mind. There was 
A church @ %0t a trace of decoration on any part. 
‘the road. a Lhe roof was of shingle and at its center was 
ard should alittle stumpy biack brick chimney, which 
led for the Mm minded me of the black stubby pipe 
the tres (Mm! have seen Irishmen smoke. The in- 
tiered here oy? corresponded well with the exterior. ealaas nie nidiie tice SAL AIS ELL 
; . Ane 
ome of the h i floor was worn so that there oe Psy "\ueuw Of no HM Renter ni ‘tant which will ae ak oy ae p roe Ha Of flowers for so long a Sucled a 
leep, while dows between the knotty portions so {ittle expense and care as this phlox. 
t occupy # “4 were Loo hard to yield to the tread Fruit age In — —— — — hue except the yzllow, some being white, others bright 
mm widt ; Nee childr en’s feet. The plastering bright ph acpr ens? as heh ahaaed in ts teenaged of the border, the border being composed of trees 
d the sides placed directly upon the walls with- lanted in the rear with shrubbery in front of the trees, and in front of «he shrubbery. 
‘de of these im Ot lathing. which made the building Once planted it will blossom for ten years, but after six years planted it .3 well to divi 
ance lawt. damp, pe ee ceiling was crumbling and transplant again, thus making four or five plants out of one. 
ibs directly MH eked, making it necessary in the latter = eee 
, not we dels ed :* i Hg pon pon a The and the children who so often passed over 
h I advie late uh sides and rear were On ® this boundry f2nce found it convenient schoolmates. 
rch a litths . orm elevated about one foot over $0 take down the rails and even to. remove 
1 my native € main floor where the recitations were the stones so there should be no impedi- 















ment. There was not a tree or shrub 
or vine upon this schoolhous2 lot. I 
remember that my brother persuaded 
one of our hired men to go with him into 
the woods and dig a dozen maple trees, 
which were planted in froat of the school- 
house ground and in it, but after a year 
or two these trees disappeared. The 
children had no respect for them and the 
teachers cared as little for them seemingly 
as the children. 

During the latter years of my attend- 
ance, on this school ground some one built 
a rough board fence very high, whereas a 
low fence would have been just as service- 
able. The entrance to the schoolhouse 
was over a high stile; since the builder 
was probably aware of the fact that no 
school boy or girl could be expected to 
close a gate. School children are too 
busy to attend to any little affair like 
opening or shutting gates. 

The question of beautifying school 
grounds has of late years received some 
attention. A school ground has been 
discovered somewhere in the country, I 
do not know where, which has been planted 
to trees and shrubbery, but I have to con- 
fess that in my travels I have never seen 
such an improved school ground. How 
easy it would be and how little it would 
cost to plant on the borders of every 
school ground maple and elm trees such 
as could be found in the forest, and in 











fATALPA BUNGEI—The Catalpas flower in 
4 | e blossoms are showy, large and fragrant. 
“ge, heart-shaped and yellowish green. 
Mitietion effective, tropical-looking lawn trees some 
All Winte Producing long seed pods, that remain on 
Chinese t. The above illustrates a Catalpa of the 
eetin variety (Bungei). This is a very dense 
Vari ve, umbrella-shaped tree. There are other 
tal ba aon Catalpa;a rapid grower. Golden 
ion HOther rapid grower and a purple leaved 


Vatiety with dark purple leaves. 


When the water was very low we would 
wade in the bed of the brook and hunt 
for crabs under the loose ston2s. For 
hours we would lie stretched upon our 
stomachs on the bridge watching our 
baited hooks, which were carried far 
under the bridge by the current, and 
where we would catch fish of considerable 
size. In winter we would skate on the 
ice on the brook. Taking it all and all 
I do not know of any more attractive 
feature for the schoolhouse than to have 
a brook nearby, but it is difficult to locate 
near brooks, therefore many children 
will be deprived of the pleasure I enjoyed. 
C. A. Green. 
—_——_-O—"" 

What a Country Club or Well-to-do 
Farmer Can do to Improve and 
Cultivate the ‘Taste of Sur- 
rounding Residents. 


By C. A. Green. 


In every city of importance there have 
of late sprung up country clubs. These 
clubs often own from one to two hundred 
acres of land used for golf courses. At- 
tractive buildings are erected on these 
grounds and the surrounding acres are 
attractively planted, furnishing an ob- 
ject lesson, teaching farmers and others 

ow to make their farms attractive, and 
how to lay out their home grounds and 
their drives. I do not assume that farm- 
ers can imitate these country clubs in 
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VIRGINIA CREEPER—(American Ivy)—The 
good hardy native American Ivy. Fine for trellises 
where a rapid growing vine is needed. 





every respect, but they can gather some 
ideas by which they may not only make 
their farms more attractive but far more 
valuable and salable with but little ad- 
ditional expense. 

On the grounds of these country clubs 
many beautiful oaks, maples, and elms 
are preserved with great care, thus be- 
coming objects of beauty. The thought- 
ful farmer will hesitate to destroy beauti- 
ful trees upon his farm if he sees the effect 
of such trees upon the grounds of the 
country club. 

The buildings of the country club are 
set far back from the highway, with 
beautiful stretches of lawn leading out 
to the front and on either side. Here 
is an object lesson for the farmer, who 
is apt to crowd his dwelling too close 
to the highway. How seldom one se2s 
an attractive driveway leading to the 
farm house. Let the farmer observe the 
driveway leading to the main building 
of the country club. In most cases the 
driveway is a half circle extending from 
the left of the building to the porch and 
from thence to a point perhaps five hun- 
dred or one thousand feet distant where 
it connects again with the highway. 
Where this half circle driveway is not 
available owing to the lay of the land, 
a curved approach can be laid out ex- 
tending to the house and from thence 
to the barns. 

A RICH MAN’S COUNTRY HOME. 

In almost every farming region there 
are one or more men of wealth who can 
do much toward beautifying their locality 
by making their dwellings and home 
grounds obj2ct lessons for their neigh- 
bors. We are as a race imitators. What 
we are, what we think and what we do 
is made up largely of what we see others 
doing. No one can drive along the high- 
way, passing an attractive home with its 
driveways, its open lawn, its shade trees, 
its hedges, its shrubbery and flower beds, 
without casting his eyes that way and 
receiving in his mind a lasting impres- 
sion. All animals are imitative. Birds 
imitate each other in building their 
nests. On inspecting thousands of birds’ 
nests at the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, D. C., I could not help think- 
ing that possibly early man secured his 
ideas of house building from the birds, 


It often remains in blossom for nearly two months at Green’s for some of the birds’ nests were roofed 


over and resembled rude dwellings such 
as men have built and are still building. 

It is natural to suppose that a man who 
has spent all of his life on the farm among 
beautiful oaks, elms, maples, beeches, 
pines and basswoods, would have the 


greatest admiration for these beautiful 
objects, but such is not always the case. 
In many instances it is the man who has 
lived long where there are but few beauti- 
ful trees who, when he comes to sections 














WHITE FLOWERING HORSE CHESTNUT— 


In early spring these trees are completely covered 
with flowers. 
realize how beautiful are the flowers of the horse 
chestnut. 
cover the ground, to the delight of the childrer. 


We think there are but few who 


When autumn comes the large red nuts 
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of the country where the great trees grow, 
gives them the greatest appreciation. 
Thus rural residents need to be taught 
that every tree upon their farms is beau- 
tiful and adds value to the farm. Such 
an object lesson as this can be given by 
the man of wealth and taste who surrounds 
his home with extensive grounds and has 
growing there beautiful specimens of our 
forest trees and our hardy shrubs. 

I have a painting of a beautiful flower 
garden located in an open sunny spot 
surrounded by big, low-branching forest 
trees. Through the center of this picture 
is seen a distant vista of a tree clad valley. 
I asked the artist who painted this picture 
where he found such a beautiful scene. 
He said that he discovered this beauty 
spot in Massachusetts on a wayside farm 
during one of his summer vacations. 
He said that a few years after the painting 
was made he received a letter from the 
farmer telling how the farmer had greatly 
beautified the scene the artist had painted. 
Later on the artist visited again the scene 
which had so entranced him, and which 
he had reproduced on canvas, and to his 
horror found that the owner had cut 
away the beautiful low branches of the 
forest trees, thus greatly marring the 
beauty of the scene. 

Here is another instance of the lack of 
appreciation of trees by some farmers: 
Near the farm home where I spent my 
boyhood days and on the western border 
on the shores of Honeoye Creek was a 
beautiful maple grove, a remnant of the 
primeval forest, embracing two or three 
acres. The site of this grove was on a 
beautiful hill, the southerly side being 
a steep slope towards the creek below, 
thus the land was of little value for culti- 
vation. This grove was a place for pic- 
nics. Often the village pastor would 
hold religious services in this grove during 
the summer time. Here the squirrel and 
chipmunk built their nests and the wild 
birds gathered to sing at morning and 
evening. Imagine my sorrow on return- 
ing to this scene after an absence of sev- 
eral years to findthat this grove had been 
destroyed by the woodman’s axe and every 
vestige of it had been turned into ashes. 

eee 
Protective Wash for Trees. 

Complainis of damage to orchards and 
various other crops by rabbits continue 
to be received. Experiments were con- 
tinued during the last year with a view 
to the discovery of a protective wash 
for fruit trees, and excellent results were 
obtained with lime and sulphur wash, 
well known as a remedy for the San Jose 
scale. The wash can be made in quanti- 
ties very cheaply, and it seems to protect 
fruit and other trees perfectly from the 
attacks of both rabpits and mice. It 
is also durable in effects, one liberal ap- 
plication lasting all winter. Should fur- 
ther experiments confirm the efficacy of 
this wash as a protection for trees against 
the attacks of small rodents, an import- 
ant problem will have been solved, as 
the annual destruction of orchard trees 
by rabbits and mice reaches large propor- 
tions.—Secretary of Agriculture, James 
Wilson. 

WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 
Faith Came After the Works Had Laid 


the Foundation. 


A Bay State belle talks thus about 
coffee : 

‘While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer 
from indigestion and intensely painful 
nervous headaches, from childhood. 

‘Seven years ago my health gave out 
entirely. I grew so weak that the exer- 
tion of walking, if only a few feet, made 
it necessary for me to lie down. My 
friends thought I was marked for con- 
sumption—weak, thin and pale. 

“TI realized the danger I was in and 
tried faithfully to get relief from med- 
icines, till, at last, after having employed 
all kinds of drugs, the doctor acknowl- 
edged that he did not believe it was in 
his power to cure me. 

‘While in this condition a friend in- 
duced me to quit coffee and try Postum, 
and I did so without the least hope thai 
it would do me any good. I did not like 
it at first, but when it was properly made 
I found it was a most delicious and re- 
freshing beverage. I am especially fond 
of it served at dinner ice-cold, with 
cream. 

“‘In a month’s time I began to improve, 
and in a few weeks my indigestion ceased 
to trouble me, and my headache stopped 
entirely. I am so perfectly well now that 
I do not look like the same person, and I 
have so gained in flesh that I am 15 pounds 
heavier than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for me. 
I still use it and shall always do so.” 
— given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

‘‘There’s a reason,’’ and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘“The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 


The Value of Fruit Trees Planted 
Along The Highway And The 
Profit Therefrom. 

By Our Editor. 

The Germans are a thrifty people who 
will thrive where many others fail. Real 
estate men in Rochester, N. Y., feel 
that if they have sold a house to a Ger- 
man family, no matter how poor they 
may be, the probabilities are that the 
payments will be made promptly and 
that as the years go the home will be 


and carrying off the fruit, therefore they 
are not much more likely to steal that 
along the roadside than in the adjacent 
orchard. But if there should be exist- 
ing a fear that the fruit along the road- 
side would be stolen, the safest fruit to 
plant there would be the cherry, a fruit 
which could not be carried off in large 
amounts at night or very quickly in the 
day time. 

I have referred before in Green’s Fruit 
Grower to nearly a mile of highway 
which was planted by a neighbor many 








THE LILAC.—With this white lilac is introduced another view of Highland park, which has one of the 
finest collections of lilacs in the world. When these lilacs are in blossom thousands of people come daily 


to see the marvellous show of flowers. 


Upon the hill side are hundreds of lilae bushes in one compact 


mass. Nearby is a collection of every known variety of the lilac, embracing hundreds of different color 
or character. No flowering plant is better known than the lilac. There is scarcely a farm home, no mat- 


ter how lowly, that has not a lilac bush. 


It is one of the most attractive and fragrant of all flowering 


plants. Of late years superior varieties have been secured far in advance of the old kinds so often seen in 


rural districts. The lilac is easily 
of a hedge or in groups on the borders of the lawn. 


of shrubs and low growing trees may be introduced on the borders of the lawn with notable effect. 


lanted and thrives almost everywhere. 
The above photograph indicates how clumps or beds 


It may be planted in the form 


Please 


study the beds shown in the background of this photograph and their effect. 





paid for. I am not surprised therefore 
to find in Germany the roadsides planted 
to the plum, cherry, pear, apple and 
other fruits, which bear abundant crops 
and aid materially in the revenue of the 
owners of the land adjoining. 

Much can be said in favor of planting 
trees on either side of the highway. 
No one can deny that fruit trees are an 
ornament. They beautify the land- 
scape. A highway lined with fruit trees 
is far more attractive than a highway 


years ago to cherry trees close to the 
highway fence on either side of the road. 
These cherry trees received no cultiva- 
tion. The first year or two each tree 
was mulched by having a forkful or two 
of strawy litter thrown around the sur- 
face of the soil as far as the roots ex- 
tended. The trees thrived and were 
remarkably productive. No one _ pas- 
sing that way could fail to observe this 
unique method of cherry growing. When 
the cherry trees were in blossom they 


eat 


‘DANS EAD” OAKROVVLVER BAG 


I send you this picture of my home which has 1} acres of land with it. 


gestion of my children.—Fred T. Sherman. 


without any kind of trees. 

If the highways of New York state 
were all planted on either side with fruit 
trees, the value of the fruit grown there- 
on would amount to possibly fifty mil- 
lion dollars each year. 

Those who have experimented in plant- 
ing fruit trees in theeroadside have found 
that these fruits ure not seriously molested 
by thieves or by people driving that 
way. If thieves desire to steal fruit, 
there is no difficulty in their jumping 
over the fence into neighboring fields 





The name “Dadsfad”’ is a sug- 


were remarkably attractive, and no less 
attractive when the bright red or yellow 
fruit was ripening. Here was a con- 
tinuous object lesson in fruit growing, 
teaching hundreds of thousands of passers 
by how productive the cherry tree is and 
how beautiful and how delicious the fruit 
and how acceptable to the housewife. 
While peach trees might produce well 
by the roadside, I would not advise 
planting them there, not dwarf pear trees, 
for peaches and dwarf pear trees 
need more frequent cultivation than 


most other trees. The pear, 
apple and cherry are particularly adapted 
to such a location as the roadside, , 

Bear in mind that the soil close to ¢), 
fence line on either side of highways “4 
far more fertile than the average ot 
soil, for the reason that this Troadsid 
soil has not been cropped and hag vee 
accumulating fertility for many years, 
If there is a stone wall along the roadside 
this wall answers the place of a mulch 
keeping the ground moist -and ¢eoo| ; 
good place for the roots of the fruit 
trees to gather nutriment and moistyr 

When planting the roadside to fryjt 
trees I would not crowd them too closely 
together. A common misiake in plantin, 
forest trees along the highway is that they 
are often planted too closely, thus shuttin, 
out the sunshine and wind, preventing 
the road from drying after heavy ee 
Forty feet apart for apple trees, thirty 
feet apart for plum ‘and cherry trees jg 
close enough for the borders of the high- 
way. 

Years ago there was difficulty in gy. 
ceeding with fruit trees planted by the 
roadside owing to the fact that cattle 
were pastured along the highway, |p 
New York state, and I assume in many 
other states, laws have been enaeted 
prohibiting the presence of cattle op 
the highway for the purpose of pastur. 
ing, thus at present many farm fences 
in New York state are no longer neces. 
sary along the roadside. 

The owner of a farm has a legal right 
to plant trees of any kind along the 
roadside. In fact he owns the land 
occupied by the highway if he ows 
land on both sides of the highway. If 
he owns land on only one side of the 
highway, he owns half of the road. He 
has a legal right to sow grain crops by 
the roadside but he cannot obstruct the 
roadway. 





o-——— 
Pruning—On mild days it is a good plan 

to go into the orchard and do some prun- 
ing. This is work that requires careful- 
ness. Says American Cultivator. The first 
thing to do is to cut out all dead wood 
then where limbs rub against each other 
the least desirable one should be removed: 
then look the tree over by standing m 
the ground and see if the top is too thick, 
but do not prune too severely. 

‘er sie 
How Many Trees to an Acre. 
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Scraping Bark from Trees. 

As to the advisability of scraping 
rough or shaggy bark from apple trees, 
the State zoologist of Pennsylvanii 
has the following to say: : 

“This depends upon the conditions 
in general. I would advise such treat- 
ment, especially for the rough, scaly 
bark of old trees; but if it be bark thst 
has been roughened by the injunols 


- action of oil sprays, or by burning wit 


fire or some other injury, I am satis 
it would be wrong, because this is the 
tender bark beneath just what a seb 
on an animal is to a sore which it is prt 
tecting. Therefore, if the bark benesth 
be tender, so that it would be injured by 
being scraped, it is best not to do I 
In the case of an ordinary healthy 
it is certainly best, but at injured places 
such as above mentioned, it is adviss 
to scrape gently, if at all. On an dl 
tree one can not apply enough press” 
with a short handled hoe or bark scrap 
to do any injury, and this will remov 
many insect.pests, such as codling mol, 
woolly aphis and certain hibernatili 
creatures, and expose scale insects # 
other pests to the action of the weathe', 
and of the insecticides to be appli 
before the leaves appear.” 





ian 
Value of A Separator. 
No dairyman can afford to be pero! 
out some good separator. A separ 
will remove practically all the — 
fat from the milk while the old mtt 
of skimming may leave as much a8 ~s 
five per cent. of all the butter-fat ™ ie 
skim milk. Butter-fat is certal y, Me 
expensive for hog food. Any good 
separator will leave less than hel 
hundredths of, one per cent. of Pd 
fat in the skim milk and thus will & 
a saving of from $4.50 to $8.00 per Me, 
per cow over the old fashioned 9") 
systems of creaming. In ad - 
this it is well to bear in mind te 
a hand separator a richer 40 p 


skimmed and that oe 


4 cond 


cream can 
milk can by this system be fed 
ately while still in a warm sweé 
tion. 
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x for A Beautiful Location For APPLES IN VERMONT. almost any conditions has been ably ally well cared for, where three years 
” Your Home. Greatly Increased Interest in Orchard - proved by a couple of experiments with ago they received no care at all. That 


ing—Many Successful Growers. 

It is only within a very few years that 
fruit growing in Vermont has received 
much attention. Scattered over the state, 
particularly in the Champlain Valley, 
were orchards ranging in size from one 
hundred to one thousand or more trees 
A great many of them were uncared for 
yithout gaining a love and appreciation and bore a profitable crop only occasion- 
for the beautiful. Love for the beauti- ally. Says C. J. Wiltshire, Boston in 
ful is not an impractical thing. It is a N. Y. Tribune. Thirty years ago the 
yaluable asset which may lead to your crop of a magnificent orchard of five 
fnancial gain in many ways. Many a hundred trees in the town of Sheldon for 
man has been made wealthy through the most part rotted on the ground, be- 
having love for the beautiful. Possibly cause the cost of picking, barrelling, 
his love of beauty has led him to buy a shipping and selling was greater than the 


By C. A. Green. 

If you are building, try to locate your 
house Where you can get, every morning 
4 view of sunrise and every evening a 
view of sunset. Each morning cast 
your eye towards the rising sun and each 
evening toward the setting sun. You 
cannot do this for many months or a year 


scrubby little native trees in the White 
River Valley. Four years ago such a 
native tree, growing in sod land, was 
grafted with a Melritosh Red_ scion. 
This year it bore twenty-eight beautiful 
apples, and the height of the single 
graft left to form the top is now over ten 
feet. Another grafted to St. Lawrence 
is eight feet high, and the graft is six 
and one-half feet in diamener across its 
spreading top. Greenings, Northern Spys 
Fameuse, St. Lawrence, McIntosh Reds 
and any of the early varieties do well in 
Vermont. 

In the orchard of C. T. Holmes the crop 
was about 6,700 barrels. This orchard 





farm overlooking a beautiful river or 





lake or harbor scene on the seacoast. 
Later some wealthy man may be willing 
to pay a fabulous price for this beauti- 
ful site. There are hundreds of other 
ways in Which a man may be advanced 
fnancially by having a taste or appre- 
ciation for the beautiful. 

This morning my wife called me into 
the east room to see a beautiful sunrise. 
As | awake each morning and before I 
rise from my bed I see this sunshine 
glimmering through a small piece of tim- 
ber land and through the branches of the 
big oak. How true is the saying of some 
wise man that if we would continue to 
grow in mental attainments we must see 
every day a beautiful view of nature, a 
beautiful painting, and must read a beau- 
tiful thought well expressed. 


PTE See LE 
Fertilizing Value of Ashes. 


Concerning the use of wood ashes as 
fertilizer, Prof. A. M. Ten Eyck, in a 
Kansas Station Bulletin says: An aver- 
aged sample of unleached wood ashes 
contains seven per cent. of potash and 
two per cent. of phosphoric acid, which 
at current retail prices of these plant 
foods makes wood ashes worth about 
five cents per hundred pounds, or $9 per 
ton. Besides the cated fertiiniong value, 
by reason of the potash and phosphoric 
acid contained in the ashes, there is 
some value in ashes simply from the power 
which potash has to make the nitrogen 
of the soil available for plants by chemi- 
cal action on the organic matter and hu- 
mus in the soil. 

The potash in ashes exists in a readily 
soluble form, and is thus immediately in- -— ‘ 
comparable. ; 


In the distance at the right in the above pho 
more often planted to ornament the home grounds. 
where, on low wet soil or on high ground. 
pendant or weeping foliage on this golden willow. 
to plant a few of the golden willow. 
Any kind of wild elder is ornamental. 
and useful. 
the photograph has foliage of a bright yellow color. 


Its blossoms 


beauty will supply an abundance of ice for storage 





A — = apples bare bring. It = 

: , a full fruit year, and there was no sale 
Pear Blight and the Honey Bee. for them even the nicest Baldwins. 
Prof. Waite, who is recognized as the Greenings and Northern Spys. As a 
principal authority on pear blight, says consequence of such conditions this and 
that the bees are responsible for the other beautiful orchards were left to them- 
spread of the digease—and he ought to selves. If they bore a crop of fruit, and 
know. However, beemen and fruit grow- it would sell for enough to pay for hand- 
ers would be glad to have his assertions ling, it was harvested; otherwise not. 
disproved and the bees cleared of the The bearing was very uncertain, and a 
charge. Says California Fruit Grower. large part of the product was inferior 
But whether pear blight is spread by 1n quality, notwithstanding that most of 
honey bees or by some other agency, the the trees were of good varieties. The 





It is easily transplanted and is a rapid grower. 
Its bark is bright. yellow hence its name. 
In the foreground at the left is a plant of the Golden Leaved Elder. 


There is a wild elder that bears red berries said to be poisonous.* 


aph is a golden willow, a beautiful tree which should be 


The Golden Willow is a tree which will flourish any- 
i Notice the 
Do not fail 
are marvellously attractive gnd its fruit is beautiful 
golden elder shown in 
In the middle background is a large apple tree and 


further at the rear is a specimen of the cut leaved weeping birch. This residence with its beautiful pond 
is located on one of the leading avenues of Rochester, N. Y. C 
beautified at little expense by a pond, caused by daming a small stream. Such a pond in addition to its 

t 


There are many farm homes which could be 


and trout or other fish for the home table. In mos 


instances the pond should be deepened before the dam is built. 





is largely of Greenings and numbers 
3,000 trees of bearing age. There are also 
about twenty acres of young trees recently 
set. This orchard has broad spaces be- 
tween the trees and all the trees are very 
symmetrical. There is also an old orch- 
ard set more than forty years ago and not 
considered of much account until recent 
years. It was then thinned by cutting 
out about half the trees, pruned, sprayed 
and generally renovated. The land was 
ploughed and heavily fertilized. This 
fertilizer comes in carload lots from the 








fact remains that the presence of the little 
Insects 1s necessary to fruit growers if 
they are to have crops. For they not 
only carry the germs of the blight from 
plant to plant, as Prof. Waite asserts, 
but they also carry the pollen which is 
necessary for the coin ge: of the 
blossoms. It has been pretty well dem- 
onstrated that where there are no bees 
there can be no fruit raised, or very little. 
It has happened more than once that fruit 
growers have objected to the presence of 
bees in their orchards, fearing that the 
sects did damage to the fruit, and in 
some instances they have caused bee 
‘eepers to remove their bees, with the 
result that the production of fruit fell 
of alarmingly and the growers were glad 
ag to have the bees brought back 
ain, 
we whatever Mr. Herron and Mr. 
Naite may think about the matter, it 
will not. be necessary or wise to remove 
> bees from the vicinity of the orchards. 
- temedy for pear blight does not lie 
ere. It is rather in the hands of the 
ftowers themselves. To prevent the 

8 from spreading blight, if they do 
spread it—or to prevent its being spread 
in any manner, the blight must be cut 








0 . 
ut carefully. If this done properly View of a parklike street made beautiful by the planting of the maple or elm. In the foreground notice 


ng consistently, the blight ean be held the beautiful hedge composed of dwarf berberry (Ber 
ucheck. Unless it is done, pear blight 


continue to work i i 
Gthende, rk its ravages in the 


on the plants during winter. 





impression prevailed that Vermont was 
not adapted to fruit growing. 

Within a decade a great change in con- 
ditions has taken place. At first one or 
two, later many others, came to believe 
that these neglected orchards could be 
made to yield more profit than all the 
remaining acres of the farm. Working 
upon this theory, they have ably demon- 
strated the fact that Vermont soil will 
produce fruit that is unexcelled in flavor, 
size and coloring, and that the same 
care and cost in raising, picking and pack- 
ing will make them as profitable as the 
much famed apples of the Pacific Slope. 
These Western apples, while very attrac- 
tive to the eye, are lacking in the zest 
and exquisite flavor of Eastern fruit. 
That apple trees will grow here under 


; —o-——— 
Phen the Farm House Pass?—Has the 
to the. .of human beings to huddle 
eet r like sheep in a storm reached a 
ee paare even the farmer cannot 
lation Tom it? Are the privacy and iso- 
han that give the farm house dignity, 
ee and independence to be sur- 
eet — These questions naturally sug- 
ead pnselves in view of the nature of 
hibite the comments on one of the ex- 
Gard at the land show at Madison Square 
: ye It is stated that the Utah ex- 
pan Was a striking demonstration of the 
“oe hed group farming.’ This means 
tivea den of all the farmers of a 
hen ee to carry on farming in com- 
bloy, uying machinery together and em- 

Ying a skilled superintendent. 


berry Thumbergi). This hedge plant is naturally a 


low grower easily kept within bounds. This berberry hedge is covered with beautiful red fruit remaining 
The foliage as autumn approaches is a beautiful crimson eolor. 





stockyards. Buckwheat is sown and is 
allowed to lie upon the ground as a mulch. 
Some lime is used. An offer of $50,000 
did not tempt Mr, Holmes to sell. 

Mr. Drew, of Burlington, has a fine 
orchard of Baldwins, and H. H. Hill, of Isle 
La Motte, is another prominent apple 
grower. The Orchard Farms, owned by 
L. B. Lord, of Burlington, produces 
Greenings, Baldwins, Talman Sweets and 
Russets, which he is selling direct, f. o. b., 
for $3 for firsts and $2 for seconds. This 
saves any shrinkage through storing and 
gives him quick returns. 

It is estimated that the acreage in Ver- 
mont in apples has doubled in the last 
three years. There has been a great 
awakening on the orchard question. 
Orchards are sprayed, pruned and gener- 


this pays is well shown by the difference 
in price of fancy firsts and the lower 
grades. The fancies retail all the way 
from $5 to $10 a barrel, with wholesale 
prices from $3 to $6, while seconds are a 
third off this price, and lower grades still 
are a drug on the market. Properly 
cared for orchards have only a small 
number of anything except firsts and 
fancy. 
—_—OO 
More Apples Needed on the Farm. 


One of our horticultural exchanges 
declares there will always ne markets for 
apples. There never can be an over- 
production of a good article of this fruit, 
and that it is impossible at the present 
time to produce the quantity of good 
apples needed to meet the demand. 
This is made more positive by the faci 
that England, Germany, France, Den- 
mark, Australia and the far east are new 
calling for apples from the orchards of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Bricish 
Columbia. , 

This year there were large crops in the 
orchards of the Northern Pacific slope, 
but in the western and eastern States, 
and the States of the central valley the 
production was light. The fact is, orch- 
ards have been neglected, and in many 
cases the trees have been allowed to die 
or become worthless for lack of attention. 
The annual production in this country is 
actually falling off. The crop of 1896 
was 69,070,000 barrels, or 177,675,000 
bushels. Two years later, in spite of the 
boasted improvements in orchard culture, 
the total product was 25,000,000 barrels, 
or 62,500,000 bushels. 

We may well appeal to farmers to give 
their orchards more attention. We ad- 
mit that there have been disappointments 
in marketing, and resulting discourage- 
ment, because fruit had been shipped 
to glutted markets and allowed to become 
worthless there, and to avoid that con- 
dition much has been allowed to rot in 
the orchards; but even at those most dis- 
couraging times there have been places 
not far distant where there were people 
hungry for the apples that were perishing, 
and who would readily have taken them 
at fair prices had they been brought 
within reach.—Up-To-Date-Farming. 

es sages ea 
Birds and Fruit Trees. 

J. Warren Jacobs declares that, prop- 
erly encouraged, birds will save the fruit 
grower the annoyance and expense of 
spraying his trees with poisonous liquids. 
In the Gleanings referred to Mr. Jacobs 
spoke of the remains of small beetles 
found in the nest rooms of a martin house, 
after the young birds had taken their 
flight. Similar beetles were found last 
summer infesting the bark of a young 
apple tree and were sent to H. A. Surface 
Economic Zoologist of Pennsylvania 
He identifies them as shot hole borers 
or bark beetles, and declares that the 
destruction of these beetles by the martins 
is an important point in behalf of bird 
protection and especially martin colon- 
ization. 

In Mr. Jacobs’ supplement are given 
figures of large fair apples and plums, un- 
injured by insects, grown on his place 
where all birds are protected, and the 
author believes that the freedom from in- 
jury of these fruits is due to his efforts 
in bird protection. 





n-— 
Mules on the Farm. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Frank I. Hanson, Mass. 

Mules are faithful, good-working ser- 
vants, and are worthy of a place on any 
farm. In many respects they are pre- 
ferable to horses. They are stronger in 
proportion to their weight, and they 
handle themselves excellently in rough 
places. They are very hardy, winter- 
ing on less grain and coming out in good 
condition for the strenuous spring work 
They are much Jess susceptible to dis- 
ease. They break well and are not so 
nervous. 

Their disposition has been greatly 
misjudged, their reputation for stub- 
borness and kicking being more fancied 
than actual. They are naturally patient 
and obedient, and I know of no animal 
that responds to kind treatment more 
readily. They are certainly worthy of a 
trial where efficient service is desired at « 
minimum of cost and care. 

— oo 
An Enemy of Apple Trees. 

Probably the most destructive enem) 
of all the pests that infest fruit trees is 
what is known as the case-bearer. It is 
very manifest this season, and from pres- 
ent indications its ravages upon appl 
trees bid fair to very materially shorten 
the crop of apples next fall. 

This comparatively new destroyer is a 
minute insect that feeds upon the foliage, 
causing the leaves to discolor and dry up. 
It is so potent in this country that large 
orchards in some instances are almost 
denuded, and present the appearance of 
having been run through by fire. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 








Beautifying Country Homes. 

The country is beautiful at all times 
of the year everywhere. Some think 
springtime the most beautiful of all the 
seasons, when the trees and fields are 
changing the gray and brown of winter 
to living green and when the early flowers 
are unfolding their glories. The grow- 
ing wealth of summertide has its beauties 
but, autumn surpasses all in gorgeous 
coloring, as the leaves turn from green 
to golden yellow, pink, scarlet and deep- 
est crimson, with all imaginable varia- 
tions. When the snows of winter cover 
the bare earth, the buildings, fences 
and all with a mantle of purest charity, 
and the trees bend their branches under 
the same gentle burden, there are scenes 
of wondrous beauty that claim our pro- 
foundest admiration. These are some 
of the treasures of country life that nature 
bestows upon us “without money and 
without price.’’ The city folk leave 
their walls of brick and stone, their steam- 
ing pavements and little patches of green 
to enjoy for a time the greater and grander 
every day blessing of rural life. If they 
appreciate them more than those of us 
who have them before us daily and hourly 
it is not to our credit, and with many 
country people I am sure that this is not 
true. The residents of the country love 
their homes for the most part and enjoy 
the rustic freedom of their fields and 
forests and their quiet life. 

But [ think we do not fully appreciaie 
the grandeur of our surroundings, nor 
give sufficient thought and time to the 
details that make up the grand total of 
our existence. We do not see the sweep 
of the skyline nor notice the voilets 
blooming along the fence rows; we do 
not heed the singing of the birds and lift 
our voices with theirs in praise to the 
Creator of earth and sky. We do not 
see in he tiny brooks that have their 
sources in the cool springs from which 
we drink at harvest time the great rivers 
they unitedly make, flowing into the 
mighty oceans that bear the commerce 
of the world. The clouds that float 
above us are God’s umbrellas to shade 
us from the scorching sun at noontime, 
but we often only fear they may bring 
rain to spoil our new made hay. Verily, 
we do not fully appreciate our countless 
blessings nor always make proper use of 
our natural privileges. 

WHAT A FARM HOME SHOULD BE. 

A farm home should above all things 
be practical. It should be a place where 
a living is made for the farmer and his 
family. But it need not be altogether 
planned and conducted for mere subsist- 
ence and money making. It should be 
convenient and enjoyable and there is a 
poetical side to countrylife, or should 
be, and if it is not seen in some measure, 
the farmer is blind.to his own interests 
and those of his family in whole or in 
part, as the case may be. Utility and 
beauty are not, or need not be, either 
strangers or enemies. Thousands of 
country places as they are seen would 
seem to prove that they are both. Such 
places are misfits in the world of rural 
life. In very many cases the ease and 
cheapness with which changes could be 
made that would be delightful and econom- 
ical is not at all understood. And those 
who are planning the establishment of 
new country homes, where there is oppor- 
tunity to carry into effect modern ideas 
will do well to carefully consider the whole 
subject before making and laying out 
the plans. 

PLANNING A FARM. 


If a good building site can be found 
near the center of the work to be done, 
the buildings should be located there. 
The economy of daily or hourly travel 
to and from the fields or orchards being 
shortened as much as possible is a point 
that needs no discussion. The shorter 
the distance, the less the cost of the prod- 
uct. The location should be on a slight 
eminence for the sake of good drainage 
and free circulation of air. And a com- 
manding and pleasing view is very desir- 
able. It adds dignity and grace to the 
whole situation and has an inspiring 
effect upon the children born and reared 
at such a home. And if native trees and 
shrubbery are there, they are a very 
valuable addition, for they insure shade 
and wind protection at once and will 
save time as well as money in ornament- 
ing the homestead. A house in a grove 
of stately shade trees is always not only 
comfortably situated but it is lovely in 
its aspect. I have helped locate several 





such for others and three. of my own I 
have worked out of the wild forest. It 
requires good judgment and often great 
eare and constant watching to prevent 
the destruction or injury of -the trees 
and shrubs to be preserved until after 
the clearing and building are done. It is 
best to enclose them with fences or other 
substantial material until all danger is 
passed. 

A building site should be reasonably 
near a public road but my preference is 
for ashort distance from it, with a private 
drive to the homestead. This gives 
pleasant seclusion and better access to 


the buildings it is an easy matter to pipe 
the water into them. This I have done 
at small cost. From wells or other 
sources lower than the building site water 
can be forced there by a hydraulic ram 
or a gasoline engine at small cost. Cis- 
terns are entirely practical in all places 
except the arid regions and if properly 
caught and stored no water is superior 
to that which comes directly from the 
clouds. 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

All country places and above all, the 
homes of fruit growers should be taste- 
fully planned and decorated with trees 
and shrubbery A treeless country place 
is desolate and dreary and children can 
never look back to it with much pleasure. 
Ornamental trees and shrubs add material 
money value to any piece of property. 
In some cases they would be considered 
worth more than the buildings by an 
appreciative purchaser. Buildings may 
be made quickly but trees and other beau- 
tiful living things take time to attain 
size and graceful proportions. Never 
cut down a tree, bush or vine without 
thoughtful deliberation. Nature’s work 
of centuries may be destroyed in an hour. 











Home of C. A. Green. This house is located near the center of about four acres of land on the suburbs 
of Rochester, N. Y., near Highland <7 The object in photographing this house is to show the orna- 


mental effects of climbing vines. T 


he large vine over the side porch, climbing up to the roof of the main 


part of the building, is the trumpet vine. This is a rapid growing vine and if left to iiself would cover 


the entire house, roof and all. 


In mid-summer it is filled with long and pendant purplish blossoms. 


At the porch on the left has been trained a single branch of a Worden grape vine located at the rear of 


the house. 


This grape vine is vigorous enough to cover a large portion of the house if it were allowed to 


do so. The arm of the vine over che kitchen porch is filled every year with clusters of grapes but they 


are always picked entirely by the newsboys or boys who deliver groceries. 
ent to last long, and scarcely ever get ripe before they are picked, but the vine remains. 


earries that off it is always a th ng of beauty. 





the fields from a common center than if 
immediately on the roadside. 


LOCATING FARM BUILDINGS. 


The arrangement of the dwelling and 
farm buildings with relation to each other 
is a.matter of much importance. The 
stables and stock lots should be in the 
direction from the house towards which 
prevailing summer winds blow. This 
insures the carrying away from the house 
the disagreeable and unwholesome odors 
that are a necessary result of keeping 
farm animals. Their distance apart must 
be regulated by their use and to some ex- 


These grapes are too conveni- 
As no one 


The services of a competent and practi- 
cal landscape artist should be sought to 
at least offer suggestions about the lay- 
ing out of the grounds, locating the roads 
and paths, and placing the trees and 
shrubbery. One who understands this 
can greatly assist in making a beautiful 
and convenient place. The buildings 
and grounds should correspond or harmon- 
ize and the plans for all of them should be 
considered together. The natural style 
of landscaping is far superior to the for- 
mal or geometrical style. Graceful easy 
curves are far more pleasing than straight, 
stiff lines in the approaches through the 











View of a corner of the home grounds of the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Superintendent are seated on a bench in the foreground talking over business affairs. 
consists of the beautiful ornamental grass called ostrich plume. 
grows to the height of about five feet, its blades bending over gracefully almost to the earth. 
approaches it sends forth blossoms resembling the ostrich plume, 
plumes may be kept in vases all winter and are highly ornamental. 
the line of trees planted at the outer edge of the lawn, the shrubs planted in front of these trees, and 


The Editor and his 
The central bed 
The beauty of this grass is unexcelled. It 
As winter 
hence its name. These blossoms or 
At the right of the photograph notice 
in 


front of the shrubs flowering plants, a method of planting which I have suggested several times in this is- 


sue. The tall tree is the Lombardy poplar. 
give the grounds character. 


of shrubs and the corner of a flower bed. 


There is actually near the figures seated almost an acre of open lawn. t 
Notice that the trees chould be gathered in groups on 


or disfigured if occupied here and there with trees. 


Back of the poplar are maples bordering the highway. .- 
Notice the wide expanse of lawn which is only partly shown. 


No place is complete without a few of the poplar trees, which 


At the left are groups 


This open space would be marred 


the borders or at other points and not scattered about promiscuously. 





tent by the lay of the ground. Danger 

of catching fire, one from the other, in 

case of accident, should not be overlooked. 
PROVISION FOR WATER. 

Plenty of good water is an essential 
onany farm and must be planned for from 
the start. If a running stream through 
the farm and close to or between the 
buildings can be hed this is of almost 
priceless value, especially if it has its 
source in a forest near by or some other 
place where there is nothing to contami- 
nate it. Good Springs are of untold 
value and if one or more are higher than 


grounds. Itisso withthe paths. Groups 
of ornamental trees and shrubbery that 
seem as if planted by nature are far more 
beautiful than rows and blocks of them. 
Tree rows belong in an orchard and are 
for convenience in working among them. 
The native trees of the regions where the 
planting is done are often better suited 
to the grounds than costly ones from the 
nurseries, but they should be young, 
healthy and well formed. Most of the 
nurseries grow just such trees and they 
are better and in the end often cheaper 
than those that may be dug from the 
woods. 





CONCLUSION. 
Whatever is done in planning ch; 

in country homesteads or making se 
ones, try to follow the suggestions offereg 
for making them attrative. Spare ag 
many of the beautiful things that nature 
has planted as may be woven into the plan 
Be merciful to them and never rash jn 
cutting them down. Install good water 
Systems and other modern conveniences 
and let the useful and beautiful dyel| 
together in harmony. 


Answers to Inquiries, 


W. M. B. of Washington, D. C., asks 
if seedling apple trees can be grown from 
the best selected seeds and if the young 
plants are grown in the best manner an 
good fruit depended on from them? 

Reply:—No, emphatically no! This 
has been tried many thousands of times 
as the old seedling orchards that wer 
planted long ago prove. And there haye 
been and now are experimenters at work 
on this very problem with the apple 
and other fruits as well and in all cages 
the per cent. of trees obtained have pro- 
duced fruit of most variable character 
and the most of it so lacking in good 
qualities, compared with the varieties 
from which the seed was saved as to be 
unworthy of a second thought.—H. §, 
VanDeman. 





——.-—-— 


An inquirer near Petoskey, Michigan 
wants to know if the Wilder Early pear 
will succeed on soil there that is of 9 
gravely and sandy nature, some ten fect 
higher than Lake Michigan. 

Reply :—It is likely that there will be 
no serious trouble in growing this pear 
trees, although the low situation may be 
frosty at times. This will depend very 
largely on the relation of this particular 
place to other higher land and the oppor- 
tunity for air damage. 

— = 9 

Prof. H. E. VanDeman.—What is the 
trouble with my grape vines. I don’t get 
many grapes, some of the vines I got 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, Concord, 
Moore’s Early, Brighton, Delaware, Green 
Mountain, etc. I have had them trimmed 
for two or three years and as I would not 
get many grapes, I would let them go with- 
out cutting them back and try that plan 
but no more grapes. I got a_ heavy 
growth of wood each year. The vines 
would grow all over the yard. I have 
put on horse and cow dressing, bones, 
iron, etc. Have I put on too much 
dressing and not the right kind. I have 
about twenty-five grape vines and twelve 
or thirteen different kinds, but did not 
get enough grapes this fall for my family, 
had to buy to have enough to eat.—E. M. 
Gorden, Mass. 

Reply :—The trouble, as it seems to me 
is, that the vines have been stimulated 
too much with nitrogenous manures and 
the growth has been excessive and pos- 
sibly the pruning too short for successive 
years. When there was no pruning it 
would seem that the vines should have 
borne normal crops. I would suggest 
very moderate pruning and giving trial 
for a year or two. The varieties are all 
right. 

Green’s Fruit Grower.—I have a Bur- 
bank plum tree, bought several years 
ago, that has made good growth and is 
a thrifty looking tree. It always blos- 
soms and puts out fruit, but they always 
drop off before they are half grown. Will 
you please tell me the cause of it and what 
to do to prevent it—A. M. Kendrick, 
Mass. 

Reply :—It may be rot or it may be 
curculio, or both, that is the cause of 
the trouble, for both of these enemies 0 
the plum prey upon the fruit in the east- 
ern states. In case of rot, spraying with 
bordeaux mixture or self-boiled lime- 
sulphur will kill the germs and prevent 
the trouble, provided it is done thor 
oughly and in time. This should be 
done soon after the fruit is formed and 
again when it is about half grown. In 
‘ase of curculio little can be done, but 
the addition of arsenate of lead to t 
sprays already mentioned is of some 
benefit. 

Green’s Fruit Grower.—1. What Vv 
riety of quince would you recommen 
for planting for home use. 

2. What varieties of grapes are the 
best keepers after they are picked. I 
have read quite a good deal in the pape™ 
about people being able to keep grape 
for a long time after picking. This ye 
I picked good bunches and dried them 
well and sealed the stems with para 
and put them in a keg of fine cork tha 
had formerly been used for Malaga 
grapes. They kept a week or two long? 
than in the open, but very soon hey 
began to spoil. They _ were Niagae 
and Moore’s Diamond. I thought ma) 
some varieties kept better than other 
Wish you would give me any information 






JANU. 
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keeping grapes.—Mary E. 
j'Hommedieu, Connecticut. _ ‘ 

Reply:—l._ The Orange quince is the 
hest variety for general use. 

9. Our Ameriean grapes are of a very 
diferent character from the Malaga and 
other varieties of the foreign species, be- 
ing much more juicy and cannot be kept 
ys are the fleshy ones sent to our markets 
from Spain and Italy. However, the 
Catawba and some few others of our own 
kinds may be kept a few weeks later 
than the Concord, Niagara, etc., but we 
cannot expect them to be kept in good 
condition very long. In cold storage 
they keep fairly well until Christmas. 
if very cool and dry they will keep at 
home 2 few weeks after gathering time. 


you can about 


—_—_————_—_———— 

Prof. H. E. VanDeman.—I own 165 acres 
of rich, somewhat rolling heavy timbered 
land in Nipe Bay District, Eastern Cuba, 
which I have seen, having bought through 
a Missionary friend. Land is_ located 
near a United Fruit Co. line in the midst 
of a great development by a large sugar 
concern. What do you think of Eastern 
Cuba along citrus fruit lines —M. C. 
Hinshaw. 

Reply:—The great obstacle that_con- 
fronts the individual settler in Cuba or 
any of the American tropical countries 
from making much, if anything, from the 
culture of bananas is the huge and cruel 
monopoly of the United Fruit Co. and a 
few similar pirates of the trade. They 
have the run of the seas and of the ports 
and markets of the countries where the 
fruit is sold and no small grower or com- 
pany can compete with them and make 
anything. I once hought some land in 
Honduras, along with some friends, and 
we hoped to grow bananas to profit, but 
one of our number went there and found 
that all the trade must go through the 
hands of these sharks and so we never- 
planted: our acre. .The culture of man- 
goes, avocadoes, pomeloes and oranges 
may pay, but bananas never. 





gens 

I have a few very nice Concord grape 
vines. Last spring I cut off about 100 
dips, and immediately planted them on 
my son’s farm twelve miles from here. 
Only one grew. Where did I make the 
mistake, and how ought I to have done?— 
John MacDonald, Mass. 

Reply:—The Concord grape and many 
other kinds can be propagated very easily 
from cutting. They should be made 
about ten inches long and cut close to a 
bud at both top and bottom. The cutting 
should be made from wood that has not 
heen injured to any degree by cold weather 
and the earlier it is cut from the vines in 
the fall the better. After making the 
cuttings in the late fall or winter, they 
should be buried in moist soil until spring. 
Assoon as the soil can be worked well, the 
cuttings should be taken up and set out 
in nursery rows and cultivated by horse 
and hand hoe as any other plants should 

If this is all done well there is no 
reason why the most of the cuttings 
should not grow. Some of these par- 
ticulars were omitted or. not well done 
in the case mentioned. 

eet 

Prof. H. E. VanDeman.—Four years 
4g0 I purchased apple trees from two 
different nurseries. The trees I received 
from one nursery had clean straight roots 
with very few fibre roots. Those from 
the other nursery had bunchy fibre roots 
aud now at four years old, the ground is 
matted with fibre roots which come al- 
host to the surface of the ground. So 
far both lots are growing nicely. What 
is the difference and which is likely to 
mike the best trees? What kind of 
stock is each grafted on? 
in worming my peach trees I find some 
luge worms almost an inch long, others 
‘0 small I can scarcely see them. Will 
he large ones leave the trees next June 
and the smaller ones: remain in the tree 
‘ year longer or will all leave the tree 
text year?—J. H. Shellenberger, Pa. 
niePly :—It may be that the apple trees 
” Many fibrous roots are affected 
ith root gall and if so they are in a 
ae condition and are not nearly 
, good a condition as those that are not 
” affected, although they may live and 
dub for many years. Both lots are no 
ing t, grafted on ordinary apple seed- 

£ roots, 
aoe larva or ‘‘worms’’ of the peach 
ww aga come from eggs laid by winged 
~ “ 8 and are very small at first, but 
: ne be over an inch long. They live 
then € tree about twelve months and 
hee emerge perfect insects ready to lay 
a ut there are small worms of 
ie Species that are sometimes found 
~ 8 in the gum that comes out of the 

nds made by the borers. 


men's Fruit Grower.—Will you tell 
vhich at to do with a young orchard 
¥ the deer have damaged—stripped 
lace PS 2nd bark? The trees were set 
" bearing. Also what remedy to use 
Mass the deer out?—C. L. Colburn, 


uePly —The deer question and their 
4ge to orchards, gardens, etc., is one 


that is troubling many people in New 
England. There is a law in Massachu- 
setts, so I have been told, that allows 
the shooting of deer that bother the 
farmers and this would be effective 
on all that could be caught in the act, 
but to keep watch, especially at night, 
would be no light job. The city sports- 
men make the laws, usually, and the 
country people have to bear the injuries 
and annoyance. Nothing can be done 
to repair the damages to the trees but 
time or replanting and then the same 
or worse depredations by the deer may 
follow. I think we would have veni- 
son at our house if it was my case. 





Oo 

I have always been bothered in the 
fall of the year for several years with 
my trees, especially the leaves covered 
with little flies or bugs. Please tell me 
what I could do for them.—J. B. Du- 
brudy, Vt. 

Reply:—It would be the best plan to 
send specimens of the insects giving the 
trouble to the State Experiment Station 
for examination and advice what to do 
to combat them. From: mere descrip- 
tion it is very difficult to tell just what 
insect it is. 


—_—_————L_—e—— 

Kindly advise me how to treat young 
grape vines to prevent from winter 
killing.—Heber J. Irwin, Utah. 

Reply:—The grapes that are usually 
grown in Utah are of the vinifera class 
and are apt to be injured by the cold of 
winter. If the vines are covered up 
by mounding the earth about two feet 
high before cold weather begins, there 
is likely to be no damage. The vines 
are usually trained to grow as stubby 


These little feathery chips or shavings 
are mostly of hard wood. I can get all 
of these that I wish and I have been using 
them around my newly set trees this 
summer with seemingly good results. 
My one year apple trees have made a 
growth as high as twenty-two and twenty- 
four inches. Cherry trees have also done 
good, one year trees making as much 
as sixteen inches of growth. Now I 
expect to continue to mulch this way 
adding more and increasing the circum- 
ference around the tree as the tree grows 
larger. Whenever I am able to move 
m the place and live there, which will be 
when I can afford to build a house on it, 
I expect to cultivate my orchard, but 
until then I will have to be content to 
mulch it which I can do now better than 
cultivate. By this method do you think 
I can expect as thrifty trees, (if I mulch 
quite heavy) as if I cultivated them? 
I expect to prune and spray them. I 
intend to plant mostly Jonothan and 
Grimes Golden apples, also some Duchess, 
a few more Delicious, Wealthy, Stay- 
mans, Winesap and a few Black Bens.— 
Geo. Flesner, IIl. 

Reply:—It would seem that the only 
thing that is lacking to make ideal con- 
ditions for producing fine fruit on the 
land described and in the hands of the 
present owner is means of tilling the soil 
properly. Mulching is the next best 
thing and the planner shavings will do 
very well for this purpose and the coarse 
strawy manure is still better. The 
grass and weeds mown on the land be- 
tween the trees will also make a lot of 
good mulch. The wider it is spread 
about the trees the better. 

The varieties chosen are excellent in 





Clematis Paniculata in blossom. ' 
clematis there is no other one so easily transplant 
ata. 
resembling a bank of snow. 
shrubs. 





There are many clematis varying in size of blossom and color. 
and so easy to succeed with as this Clematis Panicul- 
When in blossom the vines are completely hidden and covered with white bloom for a Jong period, 
It can be trained around the piazza or can be made to c'imb over and around 
I have seen stumps of dead trees left on the lawn and completely covered with this clematis. 


‘in 


Of all 


Our Editor gives this clematis preference over all others. 





bushes and in this form the mounds 
may be made to cover the trunks and 
lower part ‘of the new growth. The 
tops of these canes are cut away in the 
spring pruning. 
ian 

Prof. H. E. VanDeman.—I am a black- 
smith, employed by the Bartholomew 
Auto Co. at Peoria Heights. The name 
‘‘Heights’’ indicates that this is quite 
high ground. It is in my estimation, 
good fruit ground. I own five acres, 
just enough below the general level of 
the surrounding territory to have received 
a great deal of the soil. The soil is 
virgin; greatly covered with. blue grass, 
in a dense mat. It has I am told, never 
felt the impulse of a plow before I bought 
it. About one acre is quite sloping, 
about two and one-half acres is gently 
sloping, just enough for good drainage, 
and one and one-half acres is in a valley 
drained by a small creek where the soil 
is about three feet deep. Now on the 
gently sloping ground I have started 
to plant to apple and cherry trees. Just 
a few to begin with, because money is a 
great object with me and I must act 
judiciously. Land cost me $235 per 
acre. ‘It is close to Peoria, however, and 
this is a splendid market for fruit and 
produce. Now comes my burden; my 
woe. I cannot cultivate the few trees 
which I have set out. I know it would 
be best if I could. I can’t. I have been 
mulching them with strawy manure, 
grass mown on the place, and chips or 
shavings from a power planing machine. 


every way. For family use and market 
combined, I would suggest some Jefferi’s 
apple trees and some Clapp, Seckel, and 
Lawrence pear trees. Berries would pay 
well if there was time to devote to their 
culture. A home market is the best of 
all. 
—_—_—_—_—_—C 

Dear Sir:—I wish to know if dwarf 
pears or quince trees would do well 
planted along an irrigation ditch which 
gets Water every eight days, but the 
water remains in portion of the ditch 
for from two to four days after irrigation. 
Would not this be too wet for them? 
Are there other fruits or berries that 
would do as well or better under such 
conditions? Soil is clay loam. There 
could be no cultivation as it will not do 
to stir banks of ditch, but same would 
be kept free from weeds. — E. B. 
Greenough, Arizona. 

Reply:—It is probable that the soil 
would be too wet for the roots of the 
trees mentioned. But there is a splen- 
did fruit tree that will flourish under 


the conditions mentioned and that can 


be grown in very few places in this con- 
tinent. This is the date palm. I have 
been at Phoenix, Arizona and know 
from careful observations there and 
for many miles along the irrigated sec- 
tions that this noble tree is growing and 
fruiting there with success. The date 
orchards near Phoenix and at Tempe 
only a few miles distant are sure proof 
of the profit in date culture there. The 
climate is sufficiently arid and temperate 


and the heat is just what the date re- 
quires. All that is needed in addition 
is plenty of water at the roots and reason- 
able care while the trees are young. By 
applying to the Bureau of Plant ed 
try at Washington, D. C., young trees 
or seeds of the choicest varieties known 
can be obtained free of cost, with direc- 
tions for planting and caring for them. 
More beautiful and useful rows of trees 
along the irrigating ditches of the Salt 
and Gila river valleys could not be 
planted. 
—_—_O 

Prof. H. E. VanDeman.—Will you tell 
me what is the matter with a McIntosh 
apple tree I have in my orchard. The 
tree has a decided red look to it; the 
leaves are very small and the ends of the 
limbs are bare, the fruit also is smaller 
and not so prolific. It is a very fine 
tree, please tell me what to do for it. 
I have had my trees sprayed, but it did 
not improve this one.—James Norton, 
Massachusetts. 

Reply:—There may be some disease 
of the roots or borers about the base 
that cause the strange appearances. 
Spraying with good judgement is bene- 
ficial to nearly all fruit trees in keeping 
the leaves and fruit in healthy condition, 
but unless the spraying is done intel- 
ligently, it is all guesswork and might 
do no good. 

_—_—_—OC 
Apple Growing in Virginia. 

The Shenandoah Valley, famed in 
story and in song as the garden spot of 
the world; hallowed by a_ thousand 
memories incident to the Revolution- 
ary and Civil Wars, bids fair to excel 
its former greatness. Its present pre- 


‘eminence emphasizes the fact that ‘peace 


has her victories no less renowned than 
war.” Says The Fruit Grower. Its slo- 
gan is back to the land, or rather back 
to the orchard. And as best I can judge, 
in this section at least, everybody has 
gone back. You are simply a ‘‘dead 
one’’ if you do not own or are not try- 
ing to buy or plant an orchard. The 
plain, unvarnished, gospel truth is that 
these people have the orchard fever. 
At any rate, that is my diagnosis. 

The cause of this fever seems to be 
a sudden realization that this great 
section has just about the best apple 
land in the world. Farmers and busi- 
ness men have addressed themselves 
assiduously to the problems of fruit 
growing and they have mastered them. 
They have made more progress in this 
direction in the past five or six years 
than other parts of the state have in 
a generation. They are exhibiting and 
shipping fruit until the attention of 
fruit growers everywhere has been focused 
on them. 

Orchard lands are in great demand. 
Only the other day a pretty rough tract 
of some seventy odd acres sold for $251 
per acre. Bearing orchards cannot be 
touched at double the figure. 

Among the pioneers and prominent 
growers around are 8S. L. Lupton, Stewart 
Bell, T. W. Steck, E. V. Weems and John 
M. Steck. A host of others are doing 
good work and have splendid orchards. 
With prospects of a 75 per cent. crop, it 
seems useless to wish them prosperity. 


It is assured. 
Virginia. —E. A. Schubert. 
—_——_—--:_—-_- 
THE LITTLE WIDOW 


A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor to 
Have. 


“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, 
persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts when my 
stomach was so weak that it would not 
retain food of any other kind,’ writes a 
graieful ,woman, from San Bernardino 
Co., Cal. 

“T have been ill and confined to my 
bed with fever and nervous prostration 
for three long months after the birth of 
my second boy. We were in despair until 
the little widow’s advice brought relief. 

“T liked Grape-Nuts food from the 
beginning, and in an incredibly short 
time it gave me such strength that I was 
able to leave my bed and enjoy my three 
good meals a day, In 2 months my 
weight increased from 95 to 113 pounds, 
my nerves had steadied down and I felt 
ready for anything. My neighbors were 
amazed to see me gain so rapidly, and 
still more so when they heard that Grape 
Nuts alone had brought the change. 

‘My 4-year-old boy had eczema very 
bad last spring and lost his appetite en- 
tirely, which made him cross and peevish. 
I put him on a diet of Grape-Nuts, which 
he relished at once. He improved from 
the beginning, the eczema disappeared 
and now he is fat and rosy, with a delight- 
fully soft, clear skin. The Grape-Nuts 
diet did it. I will willingly answer all 
inquiries.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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Electric 


Fruit Growers’ Handy Wagon 


The only kind of wagon that ever should go into 
the orchard or fruit patch. Solow down thatit’s 
twice as easy loading a::.d unloading filled bar- 
rels, boxes, baskets and crates as on ahigh wagon, 
Use a low Ilectric Handy Wagon 
One day with any kind of hauling 
you have to do and you never will 
use a high-wheeled wagon again. 
You can drive under trees where limbs hang low 
without knocking off fruit. Drive around and 
into places you can’t go with high wagons, 
Also saves half the labor of spraying, fertilizing, 
hauling trash, etc. 
Steel wheels carry any load. No tire setting 
and no wear out to them. Broad tircs do 
not rut soft ground, but make draft light. 
You need just such a wagon. Let us prove 
it to you. Write for free book today, 


Electric Wheel Co., Box24, Quincy, Ill. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


IMPLEMENTS AND PROFITS 


Do you realize to what extent the implements on 
the farm control the profits? When you consider 
that each one is capable of either increasing or 
decreasing the returns from thecrops upon which 
it works, it is apparent that too thorough a study 
of its uses and construction is almost impossible, 


While it is a matter of right—of justice—that 
farmers should buy their implements as cheaply 
as is consistent with 
quality, they can always 
afford to buy the best. 


There are five points to 
consider in every ma- 
chine: (i) Its purchase 
price must be fair. (2) 
It must do the work for 
which it is bought. (3) It 
must be economical to 
operate. (4) Its repairs 
must be reasonable. { 

It must serve a long life. 


Upon these five points 
every implement should 
be judged and selected. 
The second, third, fourtr. 
and fifth factors may all be included in the one 
term, efficiency. Upon the efficiency of the tools 
depends the yield and cost of production. 


Mr. Farmer, we have made farm machines for 
sixty years upon the standard of those five points 
by which you should select your implements. It 
is your standard, and our standard; just Johns- 
ton Quality.” If we are not supplying all of your 
tools, we should. It means satisfaction—profit. 


Our free catalog will show you why. It is full of 
information on farm mechanics, and will be sent 
you on request. Write a post card for it today. 


Johnston Harvester Co. , Box 121-DBatavia, N. Y. 
























SAVE THE TREES! 


And increasetheirfruityield by killingSanJose 
Scale, Aphis, White Fly, etc., by spraying with 


o0od's 3535 WhaleQil 
Gorg 







’ CAP No.3 
> Used and endorsed by U. 8, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Recommended for trees, shrubs, vines 
Easily applied with any good 


and plants. 
Free—Our valuable book on 


! 
| 
spray pump. , 
Plant and Tree Diseases. Write for it to-day. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St.,_ Phila. 
| 
| 
j 


| VIOLIN 
FREE 


This is a fine, handsome, clear | 
toned, good sized Violin of highly | 
polished, beautiful wood with 
ebony-finished pegs, finger board 
and tail piece, one silver string, 
three gut strings, long bow of 
white horse-hair, box of resin and 
Fine Self Instruction Book. | 

Send us your name and address | 
for 24 packages of Bluine to sel | 
at 10 cents a package. When sold 
return our $2.40 and we will send 
you this beautiful violin and out- 
fit just exactly as represented. 

BLUINE MFG. CO. | 
560 Mill St.,Concord Junction, Mass. | 
1912 


antGALENDAR FREE 


I will send a handsome 1912 wall calendar in 8 colors 
and gold, and a big assortment of Valentine, Easter 
and other post card noveities for 4c postage if you say 
you will show the cards I send to 4 of your friends. 
3J.D.Fogelsanger, 233 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























"STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW 


A booklet describing a fall list of varieties with prices. Also 


INSTRUCTIONS 

of STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, CUR- 
RANT, GOOSEBERRY and GRAPE PLANTS: alsoASPAR 
AGUS and RHUBARB ROOTS 

AN Stock Warranted First-Class and True-to-Name or your 


C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERIES, 
BOX18 BRIDGMAN, MICH. 





















Special Prices On 


ae 
. 


before you buy. 
on ’ 1,200 acres = 
arsery Stock, Fruit, Ornamen 
aareerait Bearing Trees, Shrubs 
Vinesand Roses. Everything in the 
Nursery line. Free from all diseasc 
in: by State Entomologist. 
catalog free. See what 
Values we give you. Direct “en 
dealing insures you first cost {Qe og 
and full satisfaction. Write for we 
® free book now—today. Address 
RATEMIN’S NURSERY CO., 
Dept. A_ She h, lowa. 


























When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 
Says Prof. Crow O. A. C. Guelph, in 
Canadian Fruit Grower. 

Gooseberries require a cool situation, 
with plenty of air and moisture, and 
should be partially shaded. They will 
not stand an exposed situation or where 
they get the very hot sun. Mulching, I 
believe, is a splendid practice in goose- 
berry growing. I am inclined to think 
that heavy mulching right along year 
after year is the proper way to grow 
gooseberries; it keeps the ground cool 
and moist, and if they are planted in 
partial shade, you have ideal conditions 
for gooseberries. 

Black Currants grow under similar con- 
ditions; they want a cool soil and close 
pruning. 

You will find a tendency to have too 
many shoots coming up from the bottom. 
The general principles of pruning cur- 
rants and gooseberries are about the 
same. Black currants bear their fruit 
on wood three to five years old. The 
branches start from the bottom and make 
growth the first year, and go on until 
they become what you call five year old, 
and, if you take an old branch and look 
closely, you can see the lines dividing 
each year’s growth. The principle of 
pruning is to keep the supply of three 
to five year old branches and when the 
branch gets five years old it is done and 
should be cut out right at the base, and 
you should have a four year old branch to 
take its placey.and a three year old branch 
to take the place of the four year old one, 
and so on. You should leave enough 
strong young shoots each year to take the 
place of the bearing branches that you 
will cut. When a five year old branch 
is cut out, a hole is left in the bush and a 
branch should be left to fill that up. 
This is the general principle of pruning. 
Berries are pruned on the same principles 
but they bear best on three year old wood. 
Industry seems to be the best; White 
Smith is good. You will not be bothered 
with mildew if you get the plants in the 
right position. Some of the growers are 
having the very best success with the 


|English gooseberry by spraying them 


with lime. 


—$————— 
Mulch Small Fruit Vines. 


A successful West Virginia raspberry 
grower gives the following reasons for 
mulching: 

It prevents the growth of weeds. 

It retains moisture in the soil. 

It adds humus, one of the necessary 


| elements. 


It keeps the fruit clean and prevents 
mud at picking time. 
It saves labor, the cost of mulching an 


|acre with forest leaves or straw not ex- 


ceeding $15. 
It prevents deep freezing. 
It makes the fruit more solid for culti- 
vation and better for shipping purposes. 
It prevents the baking of the soil 


|eaused by tramping at picking time. 


It has the disadvantage of encouraging 


}mice and establishing a surface root 
| system. However, we 


have not noticed 
auy serious damage from either of these 
effects. 

The cost of growing raspberries by 
nature’s method, as I like to call it, is 
not very great. Picking is a nice job 
where there is no mud, no weeds and 
where the canes have been properly 
pruned. 

Don’t leave any old canes standing in 
the field. 

——_—— 


Blackberries and Dewberries. 


Blackberries and dewberries are easily 
grown; they are prolific bearers and soon 
reward the fruit grower who plants them. 
These fruits require a small area when 
grown for the home and even the city 
man who has a few square feet of land 
may have them, says Farm and Ranch. 

Dewberries are nearly equal to straw- 
berries in quality; some even prefer them 
to the strawberry. They have a wide 
adaptation to soil and climate and a 
failure is seldom. They are adapted to 
canning, in which condition they may be 
used in winter. 

The blackberry is not as well appreciated 
as it deserves. It is a choice berry, 
having a peculiar flavor and is recog- 
nized as a healthial food. This berry 
has considerable medicinal qualities, 
all of which commend it to the home 
garden. There are few fruits as sure as 
the blackberry. It blooms late in the 





spring and seldom suffers from frosty 
nights. It will thrive on thin, sandy 
soils and its yields is enormous. 

The home garden should contain both 
of these small fruits as well as many 
others. The small fruits add variety to 
the orchard and furnish choice foods for 
the home. 





—_—__-:- 
Strawberry Culture in A Nutshell. 


Make the soil rich. 

Pulverize it thoroughly. 

Plant as early as possible. 

Shorten the roots to three or four 
inches, 
Do not allow the roots to be exposed to 
the alr. 

Set the plants so that the crowns will 
be even with the top of the ground. 

Press the soil firmly about the roots. 

Cultivate after every rain and as many 
other times as are necessary to prevent 
the formation of a crust. 











The above two photographs are views on the 
fruit farm of Allison Bros. of Indiana. Notice what 
a beautiful rolling farm they have. Notice the 
beautiful trees. How can anyone have the heart to 
destroy such trees as these, especially if they are nut 
bearing trees. The owners are strawberry growers. 
Did you ever see more thrifty or productive straw- 
berry plants than those shown in the photograph? 
Notice the bevy of pretty girls in sunbonnets pick- 
ing the strawberries.. The men seem to be figuring 
up their profit. 





Practical Methods in Growing Grapes 
and Other Small Fruits. 


Experience has taught me that labor 
expended in preparation of the soil be- 
fore planting pays best, therefore I would 
grow some hoed crop upon the soil before 
planting trees or vines, unless I had a 
clover sod to use for the purpose, which 
furnishes the best foundation for plant 
growth, the roots of the plant loosening 
and aerating the soil, and storing up the 
elements needed. 

In our section we plant vines in rows 
nine feet apart, and ten feet apart in the 
row for free growing kinds, such as the 
Concord, Worden, Moore Early and 
Niagara. Varieties like the Delaware 
and Green Mountain can be planted 8 x 8. 
Care should be taken to secure vigorous 
well grown vines, preferably two years 
old. Mark the grouad ten feet apart 
the opposite way from what you want 
the rows to run, then with a two-horse 
plow mark the rows for planting nine 
feet apart, going twice in a row and plow- 
ing as deep as you can (presuming that 
the land has been deeply and thoroughly 
plowed previously) so that in setting the 
vine it can have some loose soil under it, 
and I want to set the vine at least six 
inches deep so that the after cultivation 
will not disturb the roots, and a dirt 
mulch of three or four inches can be kept 
over the roots to conserve the moisture. 

Before planting the vine trim off all 
superfluous wood, and leave only three or 
four buds to grow. As some hoed crop is 
supposed to be raised the first y2ar (but 
never a sowed crop) it is well to stake the 
vines to prevent injury, and if vigorous 
growth is made it can be tied to the stake. 
The vine is now left until winter, usually 
February, when the strongest cane is 
tied to the stake, all side shoots cut off, 
and top shortened to five and a half or 
six feet. All other canes are cut close 
to the vines and all shoots that start from 
them broken off. If any fruit should set 
the second year it is best to remove it 
and let the strength of the vine go to the 
production of wood. In the fall of the 
second season or the spring of the third 












season we set the posts in the rows legy 
ing two vines between posts. Bra 
the end posts, and put two wires on then, 
one three feet from the ground and timyhat Mr. 


yFAVO! 
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other five and a half or six feet. We 

No. 11 wire. wil And W1 
Third Year. Now trim your vine jf} — 
has grown enough so that you can do jt T 
leaving one arm on each side of the heal one sa 
of the vine. Cut these arms back to x — ‘ 
buds each and tie to the wires. Trige"? 
the shoots along the wires and tie, [Ml | i ot: 
but few, not over ten, clusters of frie’. ° joe 
remain on the vine. pthave fa 
Fourth Year. Select the best cay ae oo 
nearest the head of the vine for your bey, ake, ware 
ing cane. Cut off all wood beyond if ibs an 
Trim these bearing canes and cut off We bee is 
ends, leaving ten buds. ope t 
P ™ hat to pl 
Horticultural Observations. silts With 
At a recent horticultural meetinittention. 
George T. Powell gave an instance gay the publi 
what manure will do. He made an em plant to 
periment on Seckel pear trees, giviggm have beet 
them a whole load of manure per trgmhotograph: 
Fruit from these trees was put on exhjgm There are 


bition the next season. The pears wegmhich are h 
so large that the judges ruled them qmphich cont 
as Seckels and called them Sheldon, ar with b 

A Kansas farmer has a novel ply give de 
for protecting trees against injury hgmmply thos 
rabbits. He mixes Frazer’s axle gragfiMorthy of 
and sulphur and applies to the trungMill not nee 
of the trees with an old cloth or piece qi give the 


burlap. If the winter is mild, witjstance, | : 
considerable rainfall, he goes over tigmut there ar¢ 
trees again. He says this mixture } so delice: 
always protected his trees, and no ing growth I 
jury has resulted from its use. Thuy who wv 
“Fruit Grower’ however, claims to hayggut there ar 


had many complaints of injury to trend vigorous 
from the use of axle grease, and says if™y one who 








will be well to experiment carefully biture. Th 
fore treating any considerable numbegmnes and tt 
of trees with the grease. ies that < 






What is commonly called sun-scalifMshall call 5 
says Apple Specialist, is caused by thamhich I wou 
sun shining on the trunk of the tree igipur place, : 
winter time, followed by a freezing gi experience 
night. When the sun shines with suflf you can 
cient warmth to start the sap, enougfiiant one tre 
























moisture will develop to do considerabi@™pu can affor 
damage. The trunks may be protectefiforth of or 
by shields of wood veneer, building papeies now, 
or laths—which shields are also a safefiid $500, or 
guard against rabbits and mice. your place 
o——- led with t 
Peach Orchard Management. WTO LAY 
WHERE 1 






S. H. Fulton, a well known pea 
grower, in a horticultural meeting a 
dress said that spring planting of pead 
trees is best for Northern latitude 
Prune thoroughly and head the trees lov 
From 10 to .14 inches from the ground! 
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high enough. Three limbs are_ bette Fe thege 
than more in starting the top. Practid coded 
thorough cultivation, and use cov; ea 
crops later in the season. Low he@iig iawn 
crops are best as nurse crops when th iohiy at 
trees are small. Let hogs have the m “pan a d 
of the orchard until peaches begin Gh ii. jon 
ripen. Use lime-sulphur for the sed iter en 
and peach-leaf curl. nunds. for 
a POP gag tld grow ir 

“It is the hand of the diligent thie trees de 
maketh rich; and the diligent man MF the corner; 
woman is attentive to small things leave abru 
well as great.’’—Samuel Smiles. mt of thes 
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JACKMANNI CLEMATIS—Flowers, whe B,, paid to | 
expanded, are frum 4 to 6 inches in diameter;™ tna’ prope 
violet purple, with a rich velvety appeatan® S much 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








yFAVORITE FLOWERING PLANTS, 
VINES AND TREES. 

pat Mr. C. A. Green Would Plant 

And What He Advises Others to 

Plant in Order to Ornament 

Their Own Grounds. 

»me say that God is beauty and 

a is ( od. We will not all agree 

, this, but we realize that God must 

ye loved the beautiful or he would 

thave created so much that is beautiful. 

very father and mother, every home 


picture by painting flowers and trees. | 
The artist uses colored paints in making 
his pictures, but the landscape gardner 
uses the real flowers; the real shrubs and 
trees instead of paints. Thus landscape 
gardening in one sense is a higher art than 
the painting of pictures. 

Golden Glow.—In past year there has 
been a demand for yellow flowers which 
was difficult to supply as there were few 
yellow flowers available for the ordinary 
planter. I have a yellow lily very frag- 
; rant ~ beautiful. There -_ — 

. : roses but most roses are other colors. 
paker, oo baw hee pn aca ny Golden Glow gives us an abundance of 
omne A ae a “res JF The Yellow blossoms at small expense, These | 
prubs _ that say's eid dhe ent henw blossoms of Golden Glow remain in bloom | 
we hgh a ge he tera or just for a month or more in later summer and 
st 4 lant in order to get the best ©#tly fall. After the plant has been grow- 
of with the least amount of care or 198 few years it will spread so that you 
al tion, In order to meet this want 2” dig up from this one plant enough 
a. ublic for information, as to what t0 make fifty plants. Thus if you plant 
iat to beautify their home grounds, ae Golden Glow you ~~ — 

ve been at considerable expense for ® undance of beautiful yellow flowers 
Siveghe — — make an attractive background 
? J , * or a bed of flowers. They are an at- 
le handy, Sk ak Scadhen ig tractive group when planted in lots of ten 
hich continue to ‘blossom year after to fifty, or scattered along the border 
of ‘th but ‘little care or attention, or of trees, where they will peep out to you 
ar wit Z among the foliage of the trees. Do not 


» give delightful shade. I describe prego ne ng dart hagall gee apc 
uply those that you can rely upon as Revechig eaunt. s hardy yg 


» of your attention and which 
> d 7 Mock Orange (Philadelphus).—Orange 








‘| not need continual nursing in order 
»give the most brilliant results. For blossoms are highly prized the world 
stance, | advise you to plant the rose, over for their beauty and _ fragrance. 
tthere are some varieties of roses which They often deck the bride at the wedding 
so delicate and so slow and slender party. We have in the North this beau- 
gowth I am confident that there are tiful Mock Orange which _ is perfectly 
any who would not succeed with them, hardy, and which is as beautiful and frag- 
tthere are other roses which are hardy rant as the Orange blossoms themselves. 
i vigorous, which can be safely planted I know of no hardy plant which will come 
,one who has no experience in rose nearer caring for itself than this Mock 
ture. The same is true of other plants, Orange. It is a beautiful shrub, and on 
es and trees. There are hardy vari- fertile soil it takes grace from the height 
es that any one can succeed with. of six to eight feet, but this and all shrubs, | 
tall call your attention only to those can be dwarfed or kept down _as low as | 
hich I would plant myself, if I were in desired by annual pruning, This prun-| 
pir place, after having had many years ing should be done early in the spring 
i forethe leavesappear. Donot forget | 


experience. } 
ff you cannot do better I advise you to that you can make any shrub, vine or | 
tree whether fruit or ornamental as low | 


unt one tree or shrub each year, but if 
pu can afford to plant five or ten dollars growing and dense as you desire, by annu- | 
oth of ornamental vines, shrubs and ally cutting back the branches. You 
s now, I am confident you might will see how easily you can keep a hedge 
id $500, or possibly $1000, to the value at a certain low height. You can dwarf 
your place, providing it is not already any shrubbery by treating it the same 
led with these attractive creations. as you would a hedge plant which is pruned 
WTO LAY OUT YOUR GROUNDS AND twice a year, but once a year will be enough 
WHERE TO PLACE YOUR SHRUBS for the shrubbery or trees. 
Sn I have the Mock Orange growing by | 


my porch. Its fragrance wafts in through 
my open window and it fills my porch 
as I sit there reading or talking. I have 
also several specimens in, the beds of 
shrubbery bordering the /awn. 

The Yucca Plant (Filamentosa).—Noth- 
ing will give your place such a tropical 
look as will the hardy Yucca. Go where 
you may through the South you will find 
the Yucca blooming profusely not only 
in the gardens but in the fields or growing 
wild. This Yucca is entirely self-caring, 
enduring the severest winters, and never 
fails to blossom on my grounds at Roch- 
ester, New York. Its leaves resemble 
those of the Century plant. The Yucca 
would be valuable if it did not bloom at 
all since its foliage is so peculiar and 
attractive. It sends out strong shoots 
something like the century plant and con- 
tinues in blossom a long time in mid- 
summer. You can plant it as a single 
plant in our bed of shrubs or flowers or 
in a bed. Probably not one of your 
neighbors will have this peculiar plant 
as but few people seem to know about it 
or appreciate its beauty. Do not fail 
to p.ant this beautiful Yucca plant. 

Norway Scruce for hedging.—There are 
many p ents suitable for hedges. If you 
desire a high or formidable hedge which 
will be a wind break you cannot do better 
than to plant the Norway Spruce. If 
left unpruned the Norway Spruce hedge 
would grow to a height of thirty or fort:, 
feet and this is the way it is grown some- 
times as a wind-break and planted on the 
windy side of an orchard to keep the fruit 
from blowing off. Where it is intended 
to keep the hedge to a height of four or 
five feet it must be pruned regularly twice 
each year. Once in June and again in 
October. | 

Norway Poplar.—Can you imagine any- | 
thing more unique, more novel, more | 
peculiar than the Norway Popular?! 
How different it is from all other trees. 
It shoots up like the spire of a Cathedral 
and it shoots up rapidly. After planting 
the Poplar you do not have to wait long 
for it to become a good size tree. It 
is a land mark. It is something to the 
landsman as the lighthouse is to the 
sailor. 

If at your farm home you have a few 
Poplars you distinguish your place from 
all others. For these Poplars can be 
seen for miles perhaps in every direction. 
You should not plant it near drains for 
its roots are hungry for water and will 
be inclined to clog the drains. These 
may cut back twice a year thus making 
a hedge. I consider such tall growing 
trees protection from lightening. 

Ornamental Grasses.—I know of noth- 
ing more graceful and artistic than the 





the climbing vines can be planted on 
her side of your porch or where they 
by be trained up the side of the house 
they may be trained up the trunk of a 
fe, the lower branches of which have 
kn partly cut off, or they may be used 
conceal unsightly out-buildings. Plan 
that there will be an open and unob- 
cted lawn in some part of your grounds 
erably at the front of your house, 
at one side. Do not plant anything 
this open space. Place the trees on 
outer edge of your lawn or home 
nds, not in rows, but just as they 
ld grow in the woods. One, two or 
ee trees deep on the border, rounding 
the corners of the grounds so as not 
leave abrupt angles there. Then in 
ut of these trees, which you have 
eed on the border, place your shrubs, 

in the curved lines just as you see 
ubbery growing by the side of the wood- 
. Then in front of this shrubbery 
Ibe a good location for a few beds of 
tmnial or annual flowers, or a bed of 





Pethaps you may not be inclined to do 
this planting in one year. If this is 
it thought, do a portion of it now, 
ve the plan made on paper so that 
an continue the planting another 
The main aim and object should 
dhave a border of trees and in front 
lower growing shrubs, and in 
of those a bed of flowers and then 
pen space unobstructed for the lawn 
may be large or small in proportion 
he size of your place. 
atherry (Thunbergii).—Is a beautiful 
eng plant. It is a dwarf type of 
we highly ornamental bearing beau- 
ted berries which are retained well 
winter. In early autumn the foliage 
barberry turns to_a beautiful red 
Yellow attracting thé attention af 
Y passer-by. It makes a beautiful 
i andcan be kept easily within 


‘“ones—This is an -old fashioned 
ae ja nnioned pry: We can all 
et in the days of our childhood 
amual blooming of the old fashioned 
y. Of recent years the Paeony has 
ety improved. Now it is a 
nf autiful fragrant flower unexcelled 
ether flowering plant for its re- 
= qualifications. It rivals the 
M beauty. It is easily cared for 
Nsplanted. It should be planted 
> OF as single specimans. When 
~PProaches throw a fork full of 
», Over each plant if you wish it to 
4 Vigorous growth. 
Work of the landscape gardner 
€ Said to be that which makes a 
Y properly locating the flowers 
‘much as the artist makes a 
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Light Weight 
High Pressure 
Sprayer 


Fruit That Pays 100% Profit 


900 barrels of apples off 9 acres. You can do this with your orchard with 


The NEWWVEY’ GeaR DRIVEN 
HIGH PRESSURE POWER SPRAYER 


200 LBS. PRESSURE is absolutely necessary to get this result. The ‘‘“NEW WAY’? 
gear driven sprayer will deliver this pressure all day long for any length of time. 

THE ENGINE IS THE MOST IMPORTANT part of the sprayer. Most sprayers 
are simply assembled rigs. The engine is built in one place, the pump in another, 
and the tank in another and all assembled. A cheap engine spoils any sprayer and 
will not maintain high pressure. The ‘‘NEW WAY’’ is a high grade farm engine 
for every day in the year and the complete outfit is built in our own factory. The 
“NEW WAY” gives two outfits in one. 

GENUINE BABBITT BEARINGS about 1 inch apart, with straight drive shaft will 
never give way nor break under pressure. Ordinary bent shafts are too light with 
bearings fully 12 inches apart, and cannot stand the strain for any length of time. Re- 
duced pressure means poorer grade of fruit. 

THE LIGHT WEIGHT OF THE ‘‘NEW WAY”? outfit permits rapid all day 
spraying on hill sides, over soft or plowed ground. Ordinary outfits are too heavy to 
be practical and too clumsy to turn around trees. Rapid spraying is what counts. 
The “‘NEW WAY” has the right weight and capacity to do rapid work, maintain 
200 Ibs. pressure and give satisfactory service for years. 


The ay’ Motor CoMPANY 10 ASH ST. 


LANSING, Micnican, U.S.A, 








Ask for 
Catalog S-7 











OU may not live in the musi- 

cal centers where there are 

regular seasons of grand opera. 

You may be far away from any 
city where concerts are given by the 
great bands and orchestras. You 
may never even have the opportunity 
of hearing any of the leading artists 
on their concert tours. 

And yet with a Victor or Victor- 
Victrola and the wonderful repertoire 
of Victor Records, you can right in 
your own home hear the greatest artists and develop a 
better understanding of the world’s best music than if 
you were privileged to attend such performances. 

The Victor and Victor-Victrola fill a great gap in 
the daily lives of people everywhere—bring the world’s 
best music right into the home for everyone to enjoy. 

And whether you crave for beautiful operatic arias 
and concerted numbers by the world’s greatest artists, 
or classic symphonies by famous orchestras, or stirring 
band music, or just want some popular song or vaude- 
ville sketch to amuse you and while away the time, 
the Victor and Victor-Victrola 
bring you whatever you want; 
everything that is beautiful, 
entertaining, instructive—a de. 
jight to the mind as well as 
to the ear. 

Go today to any Victor deal- 
er’s and he will gladly play any 
Victor music you wish to hear. 
Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


. Victor I, $25 
Other styles 
$10 to $100 


Always ust Victor Records, played with 
Victor Needles—there is no other way to get 
the unequaled Victor tone. 
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23 FITS ANY BARREL 


Age No. 191 Vertical Pump. | | 
oan po the outside of any barr ; 
get at. onze ball valves; 
automatic dasher inside; 4 row ai 
Low price. With or without 
You must see this sprayer to know its 
Be Fan Sees 
and orchard tools: Backed by 76 
years’ experience. 
Write us for special booklets. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO, 
Grenloch, N. J. 











“An I 
N Wine 
GOIN UI PNT 
LOW PRICES fis: 
me atest 

tvles. Many cheaperthan wood—all better. For Lawns, 
an Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 924 DECATUR, IND. 


48 INFENSE 2c 
STEEL FARM GATE 
4xi0 feet e2¢? $2.95 


80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
FREE Catalog of fences, gates, tools, 
etc. Write today to box 93 


MASON FENCE CO,, LEESBURG, 0, 
















ornamental grasses. If you plant a clum 

of this tall rampant growing grass it will 
usually care for itself and soon assume 
beautiful forms. There are different 
kinds of ornamental grasses. My favor- 
ite I call Ostrich Plume for the reason 
thatin addition to itsmarvelous beauty 


| as a grass bending with every breeze and 


glistening in the rays of the sun it furn- 
ishes a marvelously beautiful blossom as 
winter approaches. These blossoms or 
plumes can be cut and placed in vases 
where they retain their beauty all winter 
closely resembling ostrich plumes such as 
are worn on ladies hats. 

Horse Chestnut.—This is a noble tree 
growing to great size on fertile soil. 
Its foliage is large and beautiful, its nuts 
are attractive and are eagerly gathered 
by the children but it is the blossoms 
which are the greatest attraction of this 
beautiful tree. It 
and that is that its fruit litters up the 
—— but this is not a serious fault. 

urely you should not miss planting a 
few trees of this Horse Chestnut. 

Mountain Ash.—I have seen this beau- 
tiful tree growing wild in the Adirondack 
Mountains, which indicates its hardiness 
where they have severe winters in those 
mountains. Notice how beautiful is the 
foliage, but most beautiful of all are the 
dense clusters of bright red berries which 
appear on this attractive tree and remain 
then throughout the large portion of 
later summer and autumn and even into 
the winter. It is planted in our parks and 








Our handsome All Steellawn fence costs 
less than wood andis much more durable. 
Write for Special Prices and freeCatalog 
showing 25 designs. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 














457 North St. Kokomo, Indiana. 
ac ir : : “A BT yaaa 
smi Heaviest Fence aopmanly 
Litas, Heaviest Galvanizing ry | 
















Proof fences made of No.9 


Wi 

z nn Seentons wires 
of“ and absolutely rust proof 

eI 2 Bargai: 














im Prices: \ o 
13 cents per Rod Up \“: 
Poultry and Rabbit Proof 
Fences, Lawn Fences and |x 
Gates. Send for Catalog \'«.f/-.» 
" and Free sample for test. 
A The Brown Fence &Wire Co. ape 
P Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE 
GATE’S"LIFT 
A 
NOT ONLY LIGHTENS THE DAYS 
LABOR BUT LIFTS ALOAD OF 


WORRY -YOU KNOW YOUR ANIMALS 
ARE SAFE BEHIND THE 


PEERLESS SELF-RAISING GATE 


The extra heavy frames of high carbon 
Steel tubing, nearly two inches in diameter; 
theall No.9 wire filling of Peerless Fencing 
makes it the most efficient gate. 

Add the Self-Raising feature and the Gal- 
vanized finish and you have extra value. 

A double latch no animal can work; a 
barb wire top no animal will ride. 

Sold by big implement men, or shipped 
direct where we have no dealer. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co. 
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is a feature possessing great beauty in 
the beautiful fruit it bears but it would 
be a beautiful tree even without its fruit. 

The Althea.—This is grown as a shrub 
or in tree form. It is sometimes planted 
also in the form of a hedge. It is some 
times known as the tree of Heaven. We 
have it in various colors: white, bluish 
purple and pink. It is an attractive 
tree or shrub and it should not be omitted. 

Spiraea Crenata.—this is one of the 
hardy and vigorous growing Spiraea and 
the blossoms are reddish and remain long 
attractively on the branches. This Spir- 
aea is a marvelous plant appearing in 
many different forms of blossom and foli- 
age. In addition to the many hardy 
varieties such as the Van Houttei and 
Crenata. Inaddition to these are the 
hot house varieties of marvelous beauty. 
They are easily gorwn as are all the shrubs, 
trees and vines named. 

Golden Willow and Golden Elder.—This 
is a tree of the weeping or pendulous 
branches. The bark of this willow is 
the color of pure gold which makes the 
tree an attractive feature after the leaves 
have fallen. It is a tree of rapid growth. 
Usually it is not headed back as it should 
be. If you will cut back half the growth 
each year you will secure a beautiful tree 
from the Golden Willow. It will succeed 
anywhere on wet or dry land. 

Clematis Van Houtter.—This spiraea is 
considered by many the most attractive of 
all spiraeas as it blossomssofreely. Itmay 
almost be mistaken for a bank of snow. 
It may be planted singly or in beds or 
grouped with other shrubs in beds. It 
is hardy and thrives under almost all 
circumstances. 

Perennial Phlox.—If I should be asked 
to name a particular flowering plant which 
I prized most highly next to the rose 
I should say the Perennial Phlox. Phlox 
can be secured in almost every color 
varying from pure white to brightest 
carmine. They begin to blossom in Aug- 
ust and continue for nearly two months. 
They are marvelously profuse bloomers. 
The plants are as easy to transplant as 
any weed, and they will continue to 
flourish year after year in the same bed 
from one planting for eight or ten years 
after which it is best to take them up and 
transplant them after separating the 
roots. 

Phlox is one of the most beautiful plants 
that I have on my home grounds at Roch- 
ester, New York, and one of the most 









25 
$1.40 for 80-rod 


quay steel is used and that the wire has an 
rust. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 206 So. 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 

We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. 

over these prices on just a few of our best selling styles. 

11% cents a rod for 18 inch high Hog Fence. 

23% cents a rod for 47 inch high Heavy Farm Fence. 

cents a rod for 60 inch high Poultry Fence. 


PRICES LOOK GOOD? NOW AS TO QUALITY. \ 
ity wire on the open market and so built our own wire mill. Now we know that the best 


That is why KITSELMAN FENCE wears best and lasts longest. 
Won't you write for our free Catalogue today—before you forget it? 


KITSELMAN 


FENCE 


Friend, you use wire fence on your K 
farm, don’t you? Have you ever used 
KITSELMAN FENCE? If you haven't 
we want to tell you a few reasons why 
you should. 


THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. Look 


spool Ideal galvanized Barbed Wire. 
We found we couldn’t get good qual- 


extra heavy coat of Galvanizing to prevent 


Council St. MIINCIE, IND. 








When you write advertisers Please 


mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


has one drawback’ 


vasily cared for. The branches die down 
as winter approaches but new shoots come 
up the next spring with vigor. The 
Phlox appreciates good culture and rich 
soil as do most flowering shrubs but Phlox 
will succeed anywhere even with neglect. 

I plant the Phlox in large beds partly 
concealed by the foliage of tall shrubs 
or mixed with evergreens and Golden 
Glow. There are strong growing varie- 
ties also Dwarfish varieties which can be 
placed on the front border of the flower 
bed with the stronger growing varieties 
at the rear. Whatever you do do not 
fail to plant a bed of Phlox. 

Hardy Hydrangea or Hydrangea Pani- 
culata.—I have said that the Phlox is 
one of my favorite flowers but I cannot 
allow it to take precedent over the Hardy 
Hydrangea. There is no flowering shrub 
more easily grown and cared for than 
this Hydrangea. It is a profuse annual 
bloomer and the blossoms remain highly 
attractive from July to October. The 
blossoms can be cut and placed in vases 
where they will remain beautiful though 
entirely dried all winter. While perfectly 
white when the blossoms first appear 
they gradually assume a pinkish tint later 
in the fall. This Hydrangea is attractive 
as a single bush or tree and is especially 
desirable as grown in the form of a hedge. 
This Hydrangea should blossom the first 
year planted. 

One secret in growing Hydrangea is 
to cut back severely every branch every 
winter. This abuses the number of 
blossoms but causes each blossom to be 
many times larger than it would other- 
wise be and there are always enough 
blossoms left even if the shrub or tree is 
severely cut back. Do not fail to cut 
back the past seasons growth at least 
once when transplanted and every year 
after. 

The Snowball.—Is a remarkable flower 
exceedingly attractive and showy remain- 
ing in perfect condition for a long timz 
during midsummer. All trees or shrubs 
which have double blossoms produce 
no fruit. Double blossoms indicate fruit- 
lessness or barrenness. The Snowball 
belongs to the same family as the Tree 
Cranberry, but the Tree Cranberry has 
a single blossom and produces beautiful 
fruit where the Snowball is double blos- 
som and produces no fruit. The Snow- 
ball is so well and favorably known that 
it needs no description. No place is 
complete without a few Snowballs. 

The American Elm.—This is one of the 
most beautiful of ornamental trees. It 
is especially admired by foreigners as 
there is nothing in Europe so beautiful. 
While I would not plant all Elm trees I 
would at least plant a few on the borders 
of the home yard. The Elm is a healthy, 
hardy tree, easy to transplant and re- 
quiring no cultivation. It will succeed 
on either wet or dry soil or on high or low 
locations. Its timber is valuable for 
many purposes, being hardy, firm and 
tough. 

Carolina Poplar.—This tree differs 
radically from the Lonbardy Poplar in 
as much as the Carolina Poplar has a 
lower head, wide branching, more like 
the Maple than the Lombardy Poplar. 
The foliage is also larger. This tree is 
used for planting along the highway, or 
for wind breaks or shields to barns or 
other unsightly buildings, and is noted 
for its rapid growth, the growth equal 
equal to the Lombardy Poplar, but more 
wide spreading and less tall. 

The Lilac.—Ever reminds me of the old 
farm home where I was born, and where 
I spent the first twenty-five years of my 
life. In old times the Lilac was about 
the only ornamental shrub well known to 
farmers. Every year its delightful frag- 
rance and its beautiful bloom reminded 
us children around the farm that we were 
one year older, one year further along on 
the journey of life. The Lilac needs no 
description. You know its beauty, its 
hardiness, its ability to care for itself 
even under the most notable neglect. Do 
not fail to plant Lilac either singly or 
in a hedge row or in a group of from 
twenty to fifty plants 4 to 6 feet apart. 

The Norway Maple.—One of the most 
beautiful, hardy and easily grown shade 
trees. It differs from the sugar maple 
in being a more rapid grower and in form- 
ing broader and wider spreading head. 
This is a splendid tree for shade planting 
or for the borders of grounds. 

The Smoke Tree or Cotinus.—This 
shrub is a novelty which is nearly always 
called a freak among flowering shrubs. 
The blossoms take on the appearance of 
smoke as shown in the photograph. When 
you suddenly come upon a bush of the 
smoke tree you almost feel as if your are 
approaching smoke, but when you come to 
examine, as you are inclined to do, you 
will see that the smoky appearance is 
simply caused by beautiful bloom. No 
place is complete without a few smoke 
trees properly located. 

ee Sa 

For mission work in rural England 
an automobile has. been equipped with 
an altar and other fittings and duly con- 


Swoppin’ Lies. 
A farmer too fond of the village 
Cannot give his crops edequate tillage 
For the bugs and the blights 
Cheat him out of his rights. 
And he suffers from havoe and pillage. 
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The folks who profit by our faults wil] 
not censure us. 
Strongest —, 
Made of DOUBLE 
FENCE stsexcn iii 
4 Spring Wire. Re- 
quires fewer posts. Al- 
Made ways tight. is heayij 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every Pp 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 
Be roe own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence, 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 15c. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, - - 23-5/10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 


Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool, 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 
now. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE, 


Ve 
a COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 100 


Make Your 
Money Work 
For You~ 


OIN us in 
completing 
the Dan 
Patch Electric 
Line and keep 
what your 
own money 
earns; get in on 
this chance of 
rich reward 
for the 
small in- 
M. W. Savage, Pres. & Treas. vestors who 


control their own dividends. 


Dan Patch 
Electric 
Railroad 


is an example of what the people can do 
when they work together! A line running 
finely-equipped trains daily—with a big 
and growing freight and passenger bus- 
iness—the first electric road to tap the 
wealth of the great and growing North- 
west. 

This Electric Line is the greatest 
achievement of my business life—I con- 
sider. I have made a large investment 
init—that’s my faith in the Dan Patch 
Railroad! And 6000 others have joined me, 
until now we have aroad that has 40 miles 
in operation—and 30 more soon to run—a 
wonderful proof of what can be done by 
the People when they pull together with- 
out interference of the ‘“‘money-kings.” 


I offer you $600 in voting stock ab- 
solutely free with an easy month- 
ly investment in preferred stock 


The Dan Patch Electric Line is in successful 
operation from Minneapolis to Northfleld— 
about 40 miles, but I want to push on and com- 

lete it to Rochester, and I want you to join us. 
= iy —_— your money work for you. 
ut fir 


Write for my Free Books 


One gives you all the facts about electric rail- 
roads and the Dan Patch Line; tells how it 
works, an it’s working—all about it; 
solid substantial facts. The other book will gin 
you some new and startling ideas about Wall 
Street and how it 3 rich on your money. 
Don’t delay—it will cost you nothing to get 
this information. Send for the books today,and 
et all the details about me—and the Dan 
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t 
atch Line and all the**REASONS WHY. 
You should invest—whether much or little 
—and lay a firm foundation for indepen 
of panicsand Wal! Street, and the men whorun 
the “System.” Write me now—today, on 
coupon, or a postal. 


M. W. Savage, President 








M. W. SAVAGE, Pres. Dan Patch Electric R. R- 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Sir: I don’t know whether or not I’! invest am 

money, butI'm intexested and want you to send me 

your two books, without any obligations to me—yout 

*Book of Electric Facts’? and ‘‘How Wall Street 

Rules With the People’s Money.’’ 
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secrated by church authorities. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 

b abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
yertixement inse for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 

must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Three or four men who are good 
quick grafters and budders and understand generai 
nursery work. State experience and wages desired 
—Give reference. W. T. Hood & Co., Richmond, 
Virginia. 


LOCAL) REPRESENTATIVE WANTED— 
Splendid income assured right man to act as our 
representative after learning our business thoroughly 
by mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we 
require is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or trav- 
cling. This is an exceptional opportunity for aman 
jn your section to get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent for_life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address E. R. 
Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
Estate Company. L638 Marden Building, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 














FOR SALE 


ELK FOR SALE.—One hundred dollars a pair. 
Phillip Dewey, New Richmond, Ind. 





Helen Davis Strawberry plants from the origina- 
tor, Send for prices. Geo. W. Davis, Brazil, Ind. 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Toulouse 
Geese, Runner Ducks. Circulars free. Nelson 
Brothers, Grove City, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Cumberland raspberry plants, $5.00 
per thousand. Silver Spangled Hamburgs $5.00 per 
trio. 8S. H. Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 

DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE. 17 varieties, 
Prompt shipment. Strong, natural hatched, thous~ 
ands per week. Catalogue free. Old Honesty 
Hatchery, Dept. G, New Washington, O. 














FARMS FOR SALE © 


Catalogue of Maryland Fruit Lands and Fruit 
Farms mailed free. J. Leland Hanna, Baltimore, 
Md. 








TIDEWATER VIRGINIA—Northern colony, 
mild, healthy climate, small farms five or more 
acres, good schools, cheap transportation, near good 
es stamp for circular. Deverell & Co., Clare- 
mont, Va. 


I BRING BUYERS AND SELLERS TO- 
GETHER. If you want to buy or sell any kind of 
real estate or business, write me. Established 1881. 
Frank P. Cleveland, 2855 Adams Express Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS. Headquarters New Jersey 
Farms, soil, climate, markets, conducive to success- 
ful farming as a business, combined with good home 
surroundings. Send for list. Albert Warren Dresser, 
Burlington, N. J. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout 17 
Eastern and Southern States, $15 to $50 an acre. 
Livestock and tools often included to settle estates 
quickly. Big Illustrated Catalog free. We pay 
buyers carfare. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 
1233, 47 West 34th St., New York City. 

















WANTED 


FARMS WANTED—We have direct buyers. | 

n't pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 
able property free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
HO FOR CALIFORNIA. For information write 
oJ. E. Bevins, Chico, Cal. 











Setting Fruit Trees. 


so with evergreens. 
Trim off broken or bruised roots. 


end in smooth cuts. 


so that the roots can take a natural 
tion. 
higher than it stood in the nursery. 


friable soil, packing it well. 
well with the foot. 
water. 

correspond with the roots. 
year’s growth. 
limbs. 
direction you wish to have the limb grow. 


lean slightly toward the prevailing wind. 


large, should be wired. In any case, the 
fastenings should be madg in such a way 
as not to girdle or injure the trunk. It is 
generally Seater to screw an eye into the 
tree for fastenings than to put anything 
around it. Sometimes trees will need 
protection from animals. There are wire 
guards designed for this purpose. 
Oo---——- 


The Boy And The Apples. 


Boys have a sharp tooth for fruit and 
especially for apples. I can testify to 
the fact that a small apple orchard near 
a schoolhouse is not likely to be a good 
investment if the varieties planted there 
are such as ripen during summer or fall. 
Boys are hungry animals and nothing 
seems to appease their appetites better 
than bright red or golden hued apples. 








ws 


When I was a boy at school I did not | 
consider it sinful to leap over the fence 
and fill my pockets with apples going to 
or coming from the schoolhouse. 
Doubtless the reader remembers the 


Do not let the roots get dry. This is 
important with all plants, but especially 
Says Am. Cultivator. 
The 
roots of a tree ready for planting should 


In planting, have the hole large enough 
osi- 
Place the tree as high as, or a a 
Fi 

in the spaces between the roots with good 
After they 
are well covered, press the earth down 
Sometimes, it is well 
to settle the earth about the roots with 


The usual rule is to trim the tops to 
Confine the 
trimming, however, to a portion of last 
It is a mistake to cut a 
tree to a bare pole or to cut ‘back large 
The last bud left on a branch 
that has been trimmed should point in the 


A newly planted tree may be allowed to 


When rather tall or slim or exposed to 
winds, it should be staked, or if very 


| 








Here’s a Spray Pump You 
Can Run With 


The Engine You 
Already Have 


We’ve brought out a spray pump de- 
signed expressly to be run with the gas- 
oline engine you now have. It does 
away with the troubles that have here- 

star mas ee tofore kept fruit growers from doing 
= good work with a ‘bought’? pump 
operated by the farm engine and connected up at home. 

Study the illustration a little, and you will notice how stout and substantial the 
pump is—every inch of it planned carefully, and figured over and over again. It is 
made on a rigid framework of cast iron and weighs about 200 pounds. We do not 
think there is an unnecessary ounce of metal anywhere about it, and the weight is dis- 
tributed so the machine is well-balanced. It stands 25 inches high to the top of air- 
chamber, and is about 35x14 inches over all. It can be operated by any engine of two 
horse power or more. 

Pump and engine are connected by a belt which cannot jump off. We furnish pul- 
ley and belt, and a spring idler which always keeps the belt just tight enough. Gear 
wheels are accurately cut. 


Strong and Substantial and 
Durable, But Not Clumsy 


that’s the way we describe the Deming ‘‘Fig. 765’’. The cross-head is guided above 
and below—that means the plunger can be fitted snug and close in the cylinder. The 
good-sized air-chamber gives plenty of buoyancy, and holds the pressure steady. 
The Deming ‘‘Fig. 765’’ has connections for 4 leads of hose, automatic relief 
valve and pressure gauge. All working parts are real brass. 
Write for Particulars About Our 
Complete Line 


We make gasoline engine sprayers of various types; 
hand-power sprayers, large and small, including bar- 
rel sprayers, knapsack and bucket pumps, etc. Our 
Catalogue will be mailed on application. It’s one of 





Consult Your Dealer or Our 
earest ent. 

Deming sprayers are sold by leading hardware and 
implement dealers nearly everywhere. Your dealer can 
quote prices and give you full particulars on Deming 
Spray Pumps. Insist on getting the DEMING; if he 
refuses, write us direct, mentioning his name. If you 
cannot secure Deming outfits at home we will supply 
you direct at factory prices. 


the handsomest books in Spray Pumps ever gotten 
out, and will help you make an intelligent selection 
of the outfit you need. 


THE DEMING COMPANY, svcciss’stnc. SALEM, O. 


Manufacturers of 


Write for it now. 





Spray Pumps, Hand and Power Pumps for all uses, Hydraulic Rams, Etc. 


TRA TATSAN 


Aull ZALY 




















stery told in the old school ‘readers of 
the farmer who found a small boy in his 
harvest apple tree, and how the farmer 
tried to persuade the boy to descend 
without avail. Finally the farmer threw 
tufts of sod at the boy. These sods not 
being effective, the irate farmer picked 
up ‘stones and threw at the boy, where- 
upon the boy descended and took his 
punishment. 
The longing of the boy for apples in- 
dicates a healthy temperment. The ap- 
ples will 4 him good internally and will 
: improve the expression of his face and 
WAVE WASHES UP FISH. give him an air of contentment. Boys 
ore Than 200,000 Pounds Thrown on should be encouraged in eating apples 
Sands at Ostend, Cal. and other fruits. In filling the boy’s 

Sie Dinettes dinner pail for the noon hour at school 
bee ey “gt Cal.—More than 200,000 it is well to place therein two or three 
pads of fish hurled upon the sands, two attractive apples mellowed by the sum- 
ioe oe nearly drowned in trying to mer’s sun. The boy would not suffer if 
dh ame this remarkable avalanche, his entire noon lunch were made up of 
ve ach literally paved for a quarter a combination of apples, peaches, pears 
te ue with squirming, wriggling crea- and grapes. 
= ca the results of a giant wave’s _ The fiure of the boy in the cut, which 
~ ‘pee between Long Beach and is clipped from Turf, Field and Farm is 
Hy nal Island. expressive and suggestive. Here is a 

undreds stampeded to the shore, real live boy from his small skull cap to 
: With wagons, buckets, sacks and al- the strings with which he ties his shoes. 
st every conceivable receptacle carried He is boy all over. Study the expres- 
a away, either to market or for sion of his face for a moment. If you 
Town use. Hundreds of fish, which keep the boy on the farm give him plenty 
a be destroyed, are still strewn along of apples and other fruits. They will be 
he beach. The fish deluge happened t@mpting also to the wife and daughters. 
melt "ae fishermen were seining the ae ee oe 
ly ash he fishermen had set their nets The following extract from a medical 
huge ai time before when they sighted advertisement is perhaps correct: ‘‘Con- 
m the ool of croakers heading direct sumptives, cough while you can, for after 
ached re The men ran and had nearly you have taken one bottle of my mixture 
yoy beach when the avalanche you can’t.” 
wn om Two of them were knocked o——— 
eettin only after a struggle succeeded | Gertie—‘“‘I wish you to know that I 
bit co, & safely ashore, where they found don’t stand on trifles.” 

°Mpanion, who had waded through Helen (glancing at her . feet)—‘‘No, 


BERRY PICKERS’ TICKETS. The kind that 
‘aves trouble and dispute with pickers. Also keeps 
ecord of crop. Writefor sample. C.Brammerbush, 
R.4, Decatur, Ills. 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
Tult—everybody knows that. A frost proof or 
ommon storage building is not cold storage. In a 
old storage plant temperatures may be controlled 
by artificial means, Investigate the Cooper Brine 
ystem, using ice and salt for cooling. Greatly 
superior results over common storage and also over 
“ngerating machinery; low first cost; absolute 
ry against breakdown. Madison Cooper 
0 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 














‘are the originators and the largest manufacturers of Orchard Heaters 














ue of fish, sitting upon the bank. dear—I see you don’t.” 





Sales Such As These 
Are Made on Merit Only. 


e 
Bolton 
Orchard 


Heater 


is installed in 





the Largest Apple Orchard---the Largest Lemon 
Grove---the Largest Orange Grove---in the World 


It was necessary to prove the Bolton Orchard Heater was the 
best before landing such orders. The careful business management 
of these orchards does not guess in matters of this kind. 


The Bolton Orchard Heater 


invariably wins ‘“‘hands down” in all field trials. 
some data on this and also a list of users of Bolton Heaters. 


Let us send you 
We 


in the world. 


The Rex Spray Co. are our distributors in Eastern territory. Offices at the 
following points—Toledo, Ohio; Omaha, Nebraska; Rochester, N. Y. We have 
factories for Eastern orders at Kansas City and at Toledo, Ohio. Orders should be 
60 days in advance for guaranteed delivery. 


THE FROST PREVENTION CO. 


Main Office, Bank of Italy Bldg., San Francisco, California 
Kansas City Office, 109 Temple Block, Kansas City, Missouri 
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he greatestimprovements 
ever made in spray-pump 
construction are described 
in our new 1912 catalog of 


BEAN SPRAYERS 


Non-corrosive, porcelain-lined cylinders, inde- 
structible ball-valveswith removable and revers- 
ible seats. High-pressure, high-power engines 














Duplex Power Sprayer 
High-pressure, large capacity, light weight, low center 


of gravity. The greatest vaiue ever offered ina power 


' 
New Year. 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower 
By B. F, M. Sours. 
What joy, O happy New Year, 
Hast thou in store for me? 
I haste to bid thee welcome, 
As when, from o’er the sea 
A loved one comes, rejoicing 
To greet the loved again— 
Come, like past New Years, bringing 
Thy precious freight for men! 


What life, O happy New Year, 
Hast thou in store for me? 
Shall I be purer, noLler, 
‘or my embracing thee? 





Full specifications 1m our new catalog. 
Write for it, 


THE BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
103 Front Street Berea, Ohio 
Western Factory: San Jose, Cal. 


and pumps, automatic pressure-regulator, etc. 

A complete line of economical high-pressure 
Hand, Platform and Barrel Pumps, Power 
Sprayers, Nozzles, Accessories, etc. 


Write for your copy today | 


Sprayer. 











When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Coiwumbpia 
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erosene Enesine at our.Risk 


od 


Try the Wondertu 1 











Test it out on your Pupmese forfifteen days. Giveitthne hardest engine 
test you can think of. mpare it with any other engine. Ifthe Colum- 
bia doesn’t develop more power at less cost, send it back quick. No 












For 

Shall I be lifted higher 
In service of my King, 

Shall angels joy while heavenward 
My hallelujahs ring? 


O Jesus Christ my Savior, 
Thou art the Lord of years! 
Thine are the songs of triumpb 
Thy hand will dry our tears! 

I kneel before thy Scepter; 
I bow before thy Throne,- 
For Thou art my Redeemer, 
And years are thine alone. 


Thoughts About Pruning. 
By ©, A. Green. 
















a 
conditions. We are willing to let you be the judgeand jury. Kerosene 
(common lamp oil) :~ by far the cheapest fuel today. The price of gaso- 
line is climbing all the time, while kerosene remains the same, and in 
the right engine. it lasts longer and produces more power per gal on | 
than gasoline. You get ALL the power when you use a Columbia, be- | 
cause it is the right engine. It isthe one reallysimpleand perfect kero | 
seneengine. It never bucks when youneedit most. It is alwaysontuejob. | 

, Write {¥, Particutars of Our Big Special Offer ? 
We are going to double our output for next year. We can doit easily. It 
is just a matter of getting engine users to test the Columbia for them- 
selves. So we are making & great special money savingoffer on ColumLis 
Kerosene Fngines. This offer is liable to be withdrawn at any time, +o 
write today for full particulars, for it is a money saver you woul: l ate 
4 Sizes 2 to 16 H. P. to miss. Free Book No. 67 full of engine facts you ought to know, sent free. 


Columbia Engine Co., 67 FulJer St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


LIGHT UP! 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No ee 
light like any kerosenelamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS W. ANTE EVERYWHERE, Sells like wildfire. 


An opportunity of a life time, work 
allor spare time. Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 
dent, Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30e, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 51 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ALL FRUIT CLUB 


Many readers are interested in securing data from every possible source, in regard to fruit growing. 
We quote herewith a special proposition covering five leading publications devoted especially to 
fruit, and we offer a bargain price. 


A $4.00 VALUE FOR $2.50 


a PRICE 
- 

































Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 4 years.......... 00 
The Western Fruit-Grower, St. Joseph, Mo. 1 year.. ...... 1.00 
Ketter Fruit, Hood River, Ore. l year ........... 1.00 


Southern Fruit Grower, Chattanooga, Tenn, l year ...... .50 
Fruitman and Gardener, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 1 year 


SEND $2.50—GET ALL FIVE PAPERS 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


Myers Spray Pumps 


NOZZLES, HOSE AND FITTINGS 


Fig. 1410 














COG GEAR 









Fig. 1489 


DOUBLE 
CUT OFF 
DISCHARGE. 
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The above illustrations show a few New Myers Spray Pumps. These and many 
other styles from the small hand and bucket pumps to the larzepower outfits, 1 0- 
gether with our full line of nozzles and accessories will take care of any spraying need. 
[t is not too early to prepare for your requirements. Writ2 for our New Spray Pump 


Catalogue. 
me FF. E. MYERS & BRO. 


I have just reached my office after 
an hour spent in pruning and in instruct- 
ing the foreman of my Rochester place 
in his work. 

As to implements we have the hand 
clippers, such are used in pruning grape 
vines, which will cut off branches as 


| find that the dwarf pear trees require 
more pruning than most fruit trees, Owing 
to the fact that they must not be allowed 
to form tall heads like standard trees 
for if they do they are likely to be blown 
over and to overbear. Dwarf pear trees 
should always be kept low headed, and 
this can best be done by doing a littl, 
pruning every year, shortening the new 
growth severely, the amount to be taken 
off being indicated by the vigor of the tree. 
Such strong growing dwarf pears as the 
Duchess must be cut back more severely 
than slow growing varieties like the Seckei. 
These dwarf pear trees which I allude to 
are in a closely planted row, which I cal] 
the dwarf pear hedge. The dwarf pear 
trees were planted in a row the length of 
my garden, over one hundred feet, the 
trees being planted three feet apart, 
Such a row of dwarf pear trees will supply 
a family with pears from August to Jan- 
uary if properly cared for and pruned, 
No two persons would prune a tree 
pré@saly jn the same manner. Here jg 
an indication of the problem rising up 
before the man who prunes trees. Not 
only would each orchardist prune a 
certain tree differently, but almost every 
tree requires different pruning from 
others, hence the difficulty in giving 
written instructions in regard to pruning. 
The noted pear grower of this ‘section, 











A beautiful specimen of the American elm. 
many elm trees as we drive through the country. 


large as your finger. For larger branches 
we have similar shears, as they may be 
called, a sharp curved blade about three 
inches in length closing against a curved 
prong about the same shape as the shears, 
these having wooden handles about three 
feet long. This implement will cut off 
a branch r2arly as large as your wrist, 
but not quite. For larger limbs we have 
sharp saw. We have pruning shears 
attached to handles eight feet long with 
which we can prune the top branches of 
dwarf trees by pulling a lever. 

I find on the borders of the lawn shrubs 
that have grown too tall. These I have 
ordered cut back half the length of the 
branches, or even more where the branches 
are five to six feet high. Even if these 
shrubs are sawed off one foot from the 
ground, a new growth will spring up 
and make a more vigorous and more at- 
tractive ornamental bush. It would 
have been better if these shrubs had been 
cut back every year a little, but as this 
cutting back has not been done yearly 
my only recourse is to head back the 
shrubs severely as I have indicated. 

In cutting back flowering shrubs that 
send out flowers from last year’s growth, 
like the golden bell, you will destroy all 
the blossoms of next spring by pruning 
now, therefore those particular shrubs 
should be pruned after they blossom next 

wing but before many leaves appear. 

As the planting of the borders of the 
lawn was made closely, the trees in some 
cases being only six feet apart, I find it 
necessary now and then to cut out a tree 
or shrub to make room for the full develop- 





No. 150 Orange St,, - - Ashland, Ohio 





ment of others remaining. 





Its low branches give this tree the form of a vase. 
There are many wealthy men who would be willing t 
cive a thousand dollars for the privilege of having such a tree as this growing near their home. 
a desirable tree for pianting along the highway or for planting on ths outskirts of the lawn. 











We wee 


An elm is 





Thomas Pell, cuts back every winter 
more than half of the new growth of every 
pear tree whether it is dwarf or standard. 
By this method his trees are all somewhat 
dwarfed, even the standard tree is not 
attaining the height of branches often 
seen on standard pears. This orchard 
ever has a thrifty appearance, and pro- 
duces each season an abundance of first 
class fruit, selling at fancy prices in the 
market. He gives the orchard cleat 
cultivation whether planted to dwar 
or standard pears. 
——o——— 

To the correspondent who inquires 
whether there has been any sudden drop 
in dry goods this week, a commercial 
writer says: ‘‘We have noticed but one. 
She said when we picked her up, that 
people who ate grapes ought not to throw 
their skins on the sidewalk.” 


A farmer wrote as follows to a dis- 
tinguished scientific agriculturist, 
whom he felt under obligations for 10 
troducing a variety of swine: “he 
spected sir: I went yesterday to the 
cattle show. found several pigs % 
your species. There was a great variety 
of hogs, and I was astonished at 20 
seeing you there.’’—American Thresher 
man. 

—_—_—-COoOCO- 

Did you ever notice that a good healthy 
orchard always adds several undre 
dollars or thousan.s, to the value of 8 
farm in the eyes of a prospective PUY 
chaser? Women folks always take kind) 
to a farm with an orchard. 
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NEW ENGLAND FRUIT SHOW. 


Some Gleanings and Some Lessons 
from New England’s Greatest Fruit 
Show, Held in Boston. 

Several features in connection with the 
recent New England Fruit Show, in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, were particularly 
interesting. One was the exhibit of Mr. 
A. A. Marshall, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
which occupied a large amount of space 
on one side of the main hall, Reports 
N. Y. Tribune. Mr. Marshall is one of 
the leading exponents of fancy fruit 
growing in New England, but is best 
known for his high grade strawberries. 
This exhibit also places him in the front 
rank of apple growers. He has had great 
success With the Mackintosh variety, 
and the fifty or more boxes which com- 
posed part of his exhibit excited no little 
attention. This apple grows to perfec- 
tion in New England, and has few super- 
iors among fancy varieties. It is large 
and handsome, without being unwieldy, 
like the giant Wolf Rivers. A_ single 
specimen. of this latter variety might be 
cut up like a pumpkin and make enough 
for a whole family. Such apples are too 
large to find a ready market in large 
quantities, and do not make an attractive 
package. The Mackintosh apples, on 
the other hand, are most inviting, whether 
in boxes or barrels. 

There are some 5,000 trees on the 
Marshall farm, few of them over seven 
years old, and yet bearing well. The 
orchards are on hilly land, and are grown 
under the mulch system, the grass being 
left on the ground. No cultivation is 
practised, but the land was carefully 
prepared in the first place, much of it 
having been used for growing strawberries. 
After inspecting his fruit, both that in 
barrels and boxes, one felt renewed con- 
fidence in New England as a fruit. growing 
section, provided the growers are willing 
to practice modern methods, and both 
spray the trees and thin out the apples. 
Mr. Marshall has been obliged to combat 
the San Jose scale, but that fact has not 
interfered with the success of his business, 
or the quality or amount of his apple 
yields. 

In one corner of the hall was a very 

small exhibit which attracted much in- 
terest among professional apple growers 
seeking a high class market, because of a 
new style of package displayed. The 
exhibit was that of Mr. W. M. Davis, a 
Boston business man, who has an orchard 
near Marlboro. Mr. Davis considers 
himself merely a tyro, as he has owned 
this orchard only two years or a little 
more, but his methods are most business- 
like. The package which he uses is really 
a card board carton, and holds forty- 
five apples. The apples are not wrapped, 
but look very neat when the package 
is opened. When it is closed, a wooden 
handle may be attached and the package 
carried easily in the hand. 
_ One of the largest fancy grocery stores 
in Boston handles these apples, often 
selling a carton to a man who is on his 
way home and who carries it along with 
him—a neat bundle containing forty-five 
Wealthy, Gravensteins, Mackintosh Reds 
or Baldwins, as the customer may prefer. 
The apples are picked and packed in the 
orchard, so that they reach the table 
without scratch or bruise, as perfect as 
when they leave the tree. 

This method of marketing apples opens 
up many possibilities to the progressive 
farmer. It suggests the plan of selling 
direct to the consumer, as J. H. Hale, 
the peach king of Connecticut, is doing 
with his apples, sending them to a private 
trade all over thé country. This form of 
carton makes an ideal package when only 
a few apples are wanted, and it is most 
Pleasing to the eye, while it cannot be 
expensive. 

Another exhibitor who believes in 
reaching the retail market is Mr. C. E. 
Hardy, of Hollis, N. H., an extensive 
apple grower, who was on hand through- 
out the show and took a large number of 
orders from visitors at $4 a barrel. He 
tried this plan last year, and this year 
found the same people coming to him 
for another barrel. 

0 
The Cost of a Four-Year-Old Orchard. 

We have another and younger orchard 
Upon which the records have been kept. 

his orchard of five acres contains 126 
standard apple trees, filled both ways 
With 375 peach trees. It was set in the 
Spring of 1908, so that the trees have 
frown four seasons. Reports the N. Y. 

ribune. The permanents (apples) are 
set 36 by 40 feet apart, so that, with the 
Peaches between, the trees stand 18 ‘by 

eet apart. A crop of beans has been 
grown between the tree rows each season. 
oe first season a full seven rows, twenty- 
ight inches apart, were planted in the 
ee space ; the second and third season 

X rows, and the last and present season 
only four rows. The crop has been very 
good each year until the last. One appli- 





geal of manure, one crop of clover and 
eden ns, of rye have been ploughed 
ped and in addition a liberal amount 

commercial fertilizer has been used 


with each crop. This year the peach 
trees bore their first crop. The record 
of the four years is as follows: 
SUMMARY OF THE COST OF A FOUR-YEAR- 
OLD APPLE AND PEACH ORCHARD. 
Net Income 
income from Cost of 


Crop from _ or- or- 
Year grown crop chard chard Profit Loss 
1908. . Beans. . $63.37 —— $130.12 —— $62.75 
1909..Beans. 66.70 —— 85.03 —— 18.33 
1910. ._Beans.. 79.81 —— 83.39 —— 3.58 


1911..Beans.. 53.20 $46.05 61.95 $37.30 











Totals... . .$267.08 $46.05 $360.49 $37.30 $84.66 


Total cost an acre, exclusive of income. .... .$72.10 
Total cost an acre, including income...... . 9.47 
Total net cost a hundred trees............. 4.73 
Total net cost an apple tree. + ees 376 
Total net cost an apple tree, exclusive of in- 

a One le Wee, en eT a 2.86 


These figures show a still lower cost of 
growing trees to bearing age. After 
paying all expenses connected witli the 
growing of the trees, including the interest 
on the land at $150 an acre, and deducting 
the net profit from the crops of beans 
and the sales from the first crop of peaches 
we find that the growing of the trees has 
cost us $9.47 an acre, or 37} cents an apple 
tree at four years old. Had no crop 
been grown in the orchard it would have 
cost us at least $62.89 an acre after de- 
ducting the income from the first peach 
crop. The peach trees are now at full 
bearing age, and should show a good 
profit from this time on. Possibly at 
five and certainly at six years of age this 
orchard will entirely have paid for itself. 
The only possible further charge which 
could be made against the orchard is 
the crop income which might have been 
obtained from the land had the trees not 
been there. We estimated that the} 
presence of the trees cut down the crop 
of beans from the land 30 per cent. As 
the average net income from beans was 
$13.35 an acre this would amount to 4 an 
acre a year—an insignificant sum. 

o- 
To Save Frozen Trees. 

John 8. Kerr writes as follows to the 
Roswell Record: As a stockholder and 
director of the Chrisholm Orchard Com- 
pany of N. M.,I have visited the Pecos 
Valley in the orchard interests. I am 
pleased to note very material progress in 
the general development during the 
past year, especially in orchards south 
of Roswell. 

As to the effects of the early cold wave 
of last fall, when the trees were still grow- 
ing, it is my opinion that the trees will 
recover without great damage to the 
ends. of the twigs. If properly handled 
the apparent damage will be overcome 
in future growth. 

The younger trees should all be cut 
back at once, removing the tips that were 
nipped by the sudden cold. No damaged 
wood should be left on the trees. By 
the time the spring growth starts, there 
will be no signs of the cold wave percept- 
ible. The cutting back of the new growth 
is no disadvantage unless it be the loss 
of some fruit buds, and there is usually 
a surplus of these, and thinning out is 














To Farmers who buy $30 Fertilizers 


















Do this: 


ning first prize of $500. 


on Stockbridge. 


BOWKER 








put a third 
of your fertilizer money 
in the bank! 


You have a fairly clear idea of how 
much money you will invest in ferti- 
lizer this season. Take One Third 
of it and put it in the Bank and buy Stockbridge 
Double Strength Fertilizers with what you have left. 
You can do this only because $20 worth of Stock- 
bridge will go as far as a ton of any fertilizer 
selling at $30 and supply plant food in better forms. 
The Stockbridge contains twice as much nitrogen and 
frequently five times as much potash as the aver- 
age fertilizer selling at $25 to $30 per ton. 


Look at the Analysis on the Bag 
and Prove our Statement. 


160 Bushels Shelled Corn on one acre harvest 
weight, testing out by analysis 112 bushels shelled 
crib-dry corn was grown this year by L. S. White, 
Collinsville, Conn., on Stockbridge exclusively, win- 


this great prize crop and how it was grown. 
600 Bushels Potatoes from 134 acres were grown by 
Johnson Whiting, West Tisbury, Mass., this season 


See our Nearest Local Agent before you buy. ; 
logues Free. Agents wanted in towns not now covered. 


Address, Departmento 


FERTILIZER COMPANY 
60 Trinity Place, New York. 





















Send for circular about 









Cata- 



















Berry Boxe 


Fruit Boxes, 
Baskets 
and Crates 








The package advertises and sells the fruit. Let us send you catalog showing the superiority 


of packages we are manufacturing. 


26 years at it, we know the requirements, and we want 


you to know our prices. We make mixed shipments. Join your neighbors in carload lot 


shipments. and save freight. Prompt shipments at al times. 


Address nearest office. 


The Pierce-Williams Co., 548 Williams St., South Haven, Mich., or Jonesboro, Ark. 





es the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PR - Erne rps wai 
admits air to the soil. In- 
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no disadvantage. | 
I have seen much worse effects of frost | 
in North Texas than that of the Pecos 
Valley last fall, the sap under the bark | 
and in the heart of the younger trees. 
turning black. Even the forest trees | 
were affected, apparently ruined, and in| 
my time I have cut down blocks of both 
shade and fruit trees, thinking they were | 
destroyed, but found afterwards that 
those pruned back to solid wood recovered. | 
——o——_ 
Plant the Lawrence Pear. 
Spring is a good time to plant fruit 
trees, whether it be in the colder or the | 
warmer States. Set out early in spring, | 
the trees get well settled before hot 
weather comes, and if properly planted | 
they rarely fail to grow. Says Prairie | 
Farmer. Noticing in our city market | 
recently some fruit of the Lawrence and | 
the Anjou pears which had been in cold | 
storage all winter, it reminded the writer | 
to again recommend these two excellent | 
winter pears to those who may be consid- 
ering the planting of pear trees. There 
really are no better ones than these, as 
the frequency of their appearing in our | 
market suggests. The Lawrence is rather 
long in shape, of brownish yellow color | 
when ripe, and as sweet tasting as sweet 
can be. Anjou is larger and not as long 
in shape, or perhaps better described as 
being wider in proportion to its length 
than Lawrence; and it is of a deep green 
color even when ripe. Its flavor is sweet 
and sprightly, yet not so sweet as the 
Lawrence. As they ripen here, the. 
Anjou is the first to be gathered, reach- 
ing perfection early in October, while 
the Lawrence hangs on the tree until 
early in November; in fact, the writer 
does not gather his until freezing weather 
threatens. then to kept in cold 
storage it is better to gather them before 
fully ripe, they keep better in the store 
house then, the temperature being but 
a degree or two above freezing point. | 
Young two or three-year old trees are | 
better to plant than larger ones. They | 
recover from the planting quicker, and| 
rarely fail to overtake them in growth| 
in two or three years. 
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by Dr. A. S. Alexander, famous 
veterinarian. The only com- 
plete book of horse-trading 
swindles ever published as 
far as we know. Farm 
Journal has distributed seven 
editions of this book—75,000 
copies—in the past two years. 
We want every farmer to have 
one for his protection against 
roguery and for the valuable 
information this book also cen- 
tains about the feeding and 
conditioning of stock and the 
cure of diseases and bad habits. 


The warning advice contained 
in this book and in the pages 
of Farm Journal have probably 
saved ‘‘Our Folks’? $100,000 
in the past year. Subscribers 


Richard Revived’’—our sp 


Beware of “Gasoline Doping”’ 


It is a favorite trick of the professional ‘‘gyps’’ who infest 
great horse markets—also the ‘‘ginger trick’? and the 
‘‘artificial tail’? frame-up These smooth dodges and all the 
other rascalities of these brazen scamps are laid bare in 


‘Horse Secrets” 


Farm Journal every month for four years and 
Horse Secrets at once, postpaid, for only $1.00. 


Send for them at once, and if, on receipt of the book, you 
don’t believe that in it alone you have more than your money’s 
worth, say so and we’ll stop the paper at once. 


If you order promptly, we will send, absolutely free, 
lendid new Al fo 


constantly write to tell us of 
the cash value—dollars and 
cents—they have received from 


FARM JOURNAL 


This wise little paper will be 
of real money-saving and 
money-making value to you. 
No other farm paper is s0 
broad in its scope—so intensely 
practical—so interesting in its 
presentation of facts—so help- 
ful and entertaining in its 
columns devoted to the home— 
so strict in its demands that 
all its advertisers shall be 
absolutely reliable. 


You need it for yourself and 
your family—and you can have 
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engine; if not, pay nothing. 
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Gasoline Going Up! 
Automobile owners are 
burning up so much gaso- 
line that the world’ssupply 
runningshort. Gasoline 

§ 9c to lic higher than coal 
oil. Still going up. Two 
ints of coal oil do work of 
ree pints gasoline. ° 
waste, no evaporation, no 
explosion from coal oil 


Amazing 


2to 20 
before crating. 


Thousands in use 


price ever given on re iable farm 


The “DETROIT” is the only engine that handles 
coal oil successfully; uses alcuhol, gasoline and benzine, 
too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no gears—no valves—the utmost 
in simplicity, power andstreneth. Mounted onskids. All sizes, 
p., in stock readyto ship. Completeenginetested just 
Comes all ready to run. Pumps, saws, threshes, 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, runs home 
electric-lighting plant. Prices (stripped), $29.50 up. 
a any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. 
i ou investigate amazing, money-saving, wer-savin: 
“DETROIT.” : ny po i 


Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE! 


Amazing “DETROIT” Kero- 
sene Engine shipped on 15 days’ 
rial, proves kerosene 
cheapest, safest. most poweriul 
ay lowest 


inders can- 
not carbonize 


IT” 


Don’t buy an engine 


Costs only postal to find 


out. If you are firstin your neighborhond to write, wewill allow 
you Special Extra-Low Introductory price. 


Detroit Engine Works, 19] Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Writet 




















PumpWaterfor Irrigation 


in any quantity with the most 
efficient device for raising water 
by water—automatic Rife 
Rams. Raise water 30 ft. for 
every foot of fall—no trouble 
or pumping expense. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet, 
plans, estimate, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 
2414 Trinity Bidg., New York. 

















Rm wica = Wood so in 

two days. He 
gays: “Best seller I ever saw." Get in the game. 
Write at once for terms and‘free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. 00., 2970 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


CONSERVATION 


A much mooted question these 
days which applies as well to 
ones self as to that of the 
Forests or the Orchards. 

Then, Why not, save your 
time, strength and possibly 
your life by using the up to date Kane 
sas Pruning Enife. Improved, the 
knife that saves time by its fast work, 
the knife that saves strength by its 
Automatic action, the knife that saves 
life because you stand on the ground 
to do all the work away from danger 
and where only atree can be properly 
shaped. We would like to mail our 
circulars telling more about the Kan= 
sas Pruning Knife, also about our 
Happy Thought Knife as well 
as what owners think about them. 
INTERNATIONAL TOOL CO, 

51 Porter St. DETROIT, MICH. 


CIDER PRESSES 


THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY. 
DRAULIO PRESS produces more cider 
from less apples than any other and isa 


BIG MONEY 
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A Paper by Charles A. Green, Read be- 
fore the Recent American Apple 
Exposition at Denver, Col. 


There was a time, and that not very 
long ago, when Western New York was 
considered the Mecca of apple growing. 
There was no section of the United States 
considered so favorable to apple growing 
as this, but most of the orchards were of 
small size and were managed by farmers 
who had no particular knowledge of apple 
growing, and who were hard pressed for 
time to attend to their other farm crops, 
therefore their orchards were largely 
neglected. These farmers, knowing that 
their orchards had cost them but little 
or nothing in the way of cultivation or 
attention, figured that when they secured 
a marketabie crop it was just so much 
clear profit, aside from the cost of picking, 
sorting and packing in barrels. 

In the early days I remember a discus- 
sion in the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society relating to what was 
then considered a marvel, a fifty acre 
apple orchard, located a few miles south 
of Rochester, N. Y. The question under 
discussion was whether it was possible to 
succeed with an orchard of this remark- 
|able size, as it was then considered. It 
|was the concensus of opinion that this 
| orchard might fail owing to the fact that 
|it would not be possible to secure enough 
barnyard manure to sustain the fertility 
of the soil in which the trees were growing. 
Now our Station expert says that New 
York State orchards need no fertilizers. 

In past years apple growers throughout 
the country came to Western New York to 
gain information in apple culture and in 
methods of growing other fruits. I re- 





Apple Orcharding in the East and West. 


barrel as a package for so long a period 
as eastern growers, have adopted the 
box as an ideal package, and now the box 
is considered the country over as the best 
package for first class fruit. 

If-twenty years ago some prophet had 
announced that within a few years car- 
loads or train loads of apples and other 
fruits would be shipped from the Pacific 
coast to the cities of the Atlantic coast 
in successful competition with eastern 
grown fruits, the prophet would have 
been ridiculed as visionary. But this 
has been accomplished, and in the face 
of difficulties. Western fruit growers not 
only have to meet large freight bills, but 
in western localities, orchards are more 
subject to injury by late spring frosts 
which destroy the blossoms, and are put 
to a great expense for irrigation, and in 
many instances the land in which western 
orchards are located, costs more than in 
eastern states. Not only have the west- 
ern fruit growers succeeded in surmount- 
ing the difficulties mentioned above. They 
have caused eastern fruit growers to ask 
continually this question. ‘‘How can we 
of the East compete with the fruit grow- 
ers of the West?’’ There is but one 
answer to this question, which is, that 
eastern orchardists must organize, must 
grow better fruit, must grade it more 
carefully, and offer it in more attractive 
packages to the consumer. 

I do not mean by what I have said that 
there are not skillful orchardists in West- 
ern New York, and in many of the other 
eastern states, for there are many such 
men. I can show you orchards here in 
which you would have difficulty to find 
a spear of grass or a weed, and in which 














ing horticulturists of distant states ask- 
ing their experience in fruit growing. 
Their reply was that they considered the 
fruit growers of New York State better 
informed than they were and that they 
had few suggestions to offer. Now, how- 
ever, conditions seem to be reversed. In- 











MAKER 

Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 
= generators, etc. Cata- 
og free. We are manufac- 


| 
turers, not jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. oo 


(Oldest and largest manufacturers of } 


presses in the world.) 
104 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohio 
Or Room 119 M 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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Hair Tonic and Dandruff bein 
Remedy at 10c each. T YOU. When 
sold return the $1 and we’ll send 2 beautiful rings or 
choice from premium list. Reliable firm, estab. 15 years 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 70, Woodsbore, Md. 


a Kalamazoo Stove 


J—FREE 22 


kitchen 
or living 
room or wherever it’s need- 
ed. 30 Days’ Free Trial—th2n 
360 Days’ Approval Test. ‘1 e 
Kalamazoo must make good .3 
your satisfaction. 
Cook stoves, rang- 
es, heating stoves, 
gas stoves—4 
styles and sizes to 
choose from. 


ay At Your 


Convenience 


Cash or credit, just as you 
wish. O.r direct, whole- 
sale, factery prices eed $5 to $40 over 
the very best yg? pd ealer could make. 
We prepay freight. The stove isone you'll be 




















proud to own—the genuine Kalamazoo 
We Ship —stove standard of the country for 
years. Made its own way and proved its 
the superiority in 170,000 American homes. 
Stove . 
a A Postal Brings The 
Day Your Big Stove Book 
Ord Your copy ready—the biggest, most 
° ae valuable book on stoves. a hy can't 
Arrives | afford to be without it—packed with 
inside stove facts. 
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We will ship stove the day the order comes— 
always within 24 hours. When you write 
ask for Catalogue No. 316, giving prices 
and easy terms. 








A Kalamazoo Kalamazzo Store Co. 
Direct to You . age 


stead of orchardists coming to Western 
New York for information, fruit growers 
in Western New York go to the far west 
in order to learn how to produce the 
beautiful fruit grown in the western sec- 
tion of the country. Enterprising east- 
ern apple growers have applied to western 


| apple growers for experts in packing ap- 
| ples. 
| at considerable expense to come to us in 


These experts have been engaged 


New York and tell our orchardists how 
fruit should be packed. 

But while it eannot be denied that the 
soil, climate and methods of irrigation 
adopted in the far west have much to do 
with the size, beauty, and marvellous 
yields of the western orchards, due eredit 
should be given to western men for their 
remarkable zeal and enterprize, and their 
lavish expenditure of capital, not only 
in preparing the soil and in its manipula- 
tion, but in advertising their products 
and in establishing associations for dis- 
tribution. 

IMPORTANCE OF DISTRIBUTION. 

One great difficulty in fruit growing of 
the past has been the question of dis- 
tribution. Too much fruit has never 
been produced in this country and yet 
serious gluts have occasionally occurred 
owing to inadequate systematic distri- 
bution. Eastern fruit growers look with 
amazement upon the successful methods 
of distribution at present organized 
throughout the West. 

It is difficult to change old methods. In 
the eastern states apples have been mark- 
eted in barrels from time immemorial. 
There is no easier way of packing apples 
than to place them in barrels, but when 
you come to consider +hé question, and 
realize that but few consumers have 
places for storing a barrel of apples, and 
many have not the means to buy a barrel 
at atime, it will be realized that the bar- 
rel is not the ideal package. Western 
fruit growers, not having been tied to the 





member many years ago writing to lead” 





This is a scene on the farm of Simon Heberling. Newberg, Pa. 


during almost every day of the growing 
season you would see a force of men en- 
gaged in pruning, spraying, thinning, or 
in other ways caring for their orchards, 
leaving nothing undone that could pos- 
sibly lead to the production of superior 
specimens. But the eastern states are far 
more cloudy and rainy than many of the 
western states, therefore it may be 
doubted if we of the East can ever succeed 
in seeuring the beautiful color on our 
fruit which is such a prominent feature 
of western fruit. 


IS THERE A DANGER OF Af'GLUT OF FRUIT 
IN THE YEARS TO COME ? 


At the horticultural meetings in the 
eastern states the perennial question has 
kept coming up: ‘‘Are we not sure to 
have a glut of apples, pears, peaches, 
strawberries and other fruit in the face 
of the large and continuous planting each 
year?’ Each year this question seems 
to be a ghost at the feast, the majority of 
fruit growers quaking with fear that in 
succeeding years more fruit would be 
grown than could possibly be consumed. 
As far back as I can remember, forty or 
fifty years, fruit growers have been 
frightened at this terrible bugbear, which 
kept looming up continually before their 
vision. 

I do not wonder at this annual fright 
when I consider the history of fruit grow- 
ing in the eastern states. When I was a 
boy, fifty years ago, apples, peaches, 
pears, grapes, were hardly salable at all. 
They were not considered marketable 
products. I have known fruit growers 
to drive into Rochester, N. Y., with 
beautiful peaches and be obliged to throw 
them away or give them away. They 
could find no market for them, and yet at 
that time there were no orchards of any 
size, the production of fruit was of the 
most meager character, and the planting 
of trees scarcely noticeable. When you 
remember that the orchardists of the 
present time, or the last ten or twenty 
years, have this old problem of unsalable 
fruit in their memory, we cannot be sur- 
prised when we see them fearful that there 
will be a glut of fruit when they see or- 
chards multiplying by the hundred or the 
thousandfold in every part of the country. 


How then may we account for the fact 
that the markets have not been glutted, 
although fruit growing has been so largely 
increased in almost every part of this 
great country? The answer is that the 
masses of the people are learning to value 
fruit as food. They are learning that 
fruit is not only nourishing, but it ig 
a healthful product and almost a neces. 
sity. Not only this, but they have 
learned that fruit is an attraction upon 
the table, improving the appetite by its 
appearance as well as aiding digestion 
and sustaining life. 

I know of but one serious case of over- 
production, which was that of the prune 
growers of the Pacific coast a few years 
ago, but those who continued to pro- 
duce prunes were in the end successful, 
Our Government reports states that the 
production of apples over the entire con- 
tinent was 29,000,000 barrels less in 1909 
than it was in 1895, a surprising state- 
ment if true. The decrease was largely 
owing to discouragement over the attacks 
of diseases and pests before efficient 
remedies were discovered. We are con- 
tinually exporting apples in larger quant- 
ities, and the fact has become known 
throughout the world that America is the 
greatest apple growing country in the 
world, 

We must not overlook the fact that the 
cold storage systems now in vogue will do 
much to prevent gluts in fruits. It is 
now possible to keep even summer apples 
well into the winter, and to greatly ex- 
tend the season for marketing peaches, 
pears, and almost all other fruits. 

Further than this is the problem of 
distribution, which in the early days was 
unknown. No one thirty or forty years 
ago, having a surplus of apples, peaches, 
grapes or other fruit on the farm, had 
any idea of shipping them in attractive 
packages to distant cities. In other 
words, early fruit growing in this country 
was not a business proposition, and in 
many sections of the country it is still 
managed in a very unsatisfactory and 
unprofitable manner. 

CAUSES OF REFORMS IN FRUIT CULTURE, 

It is a proper question to ask at this 
point: ‘‘What are the principal sources 
of reforms and improvements in fruit 
growing in this country?’ In reply I 
will say that we owe much to such pioneer 
pomologists as Charles Downing, John 
J. Thomas, Marshall P. Wilder, Patrick 
Barry, John G. Warder, and others of that 
class, who devoted their lives largely to 
the promotion of fruit growing. 

Next we have the horticultural and 
pomological socjeties working industri- 
ously in every state. Then we have the 
horticultural journals which have done 
far greater work, and accomplished more 
notable results, than they will ever re- 
ceive credit for. Further than this, we 
have the State Experiment Stations, and 
the United States Pomological Division 
at Washington, D. C., all of which have 
been remarkably helpful. 

Expositions, such as the ‘‘American 
Apple Expositions,’ have a great field 
before them and have accomplished 
marvelous results. When an American 
exposition can attract buyers and others 
interested in fruits, from Europe and 
other distant countries, who on arriving 
see displays of fruit such as the earth has 
never before witnessed, and such system- 
atic and attractive packing and methods 
of ‘transportation, too much cannot 
said in favor of these and other similar 
associations. 

Great credit should be given to enter- 
prising and enthusiastic fruit growers 
who have had the courage to go far In 
advance of all previous achievements 1 
locating orchards where formerly there 
were no orchards, and in backing up their 
theories with large sums of money. Such 
far-seeing men have opened up new tel 
ritories, and have done much towar' 
making this country a paradise of fruit 
growing. 





Spraying Calendar Free 


x END postal for new Spraying Calendar 
S telling all about the newest, economic 

al, thorough ways of spraying. Spry 
more quickly with better results, less labor 
and less cost—use Brown’s 


Non Clog Atomic Nozzle _ 


the only nozzle that positively will not 
clog. indies all solutions perfectly. 
Throws fine misty spray or powerful 
stream. tarts and stops instantly 
without waste. Ideal nozzle for or- 
chard, field crops and all hea 2 

Write for full particulars of Brown's 
Hand and Power Spraying Machines. 
40 sizes and styles, also Complete 
Spraying Calendar Free, 


























The Honey Raspberry. 


active. Large 

Ferrey te Texcellens quality 
A hardy Trial Plant of the 
mailed postpaid for only- 1 fe 
Also our new Seed and 

Nursery book, very instructive 

Farmer Seed & Nursery 
527 4th Ave- Faribault, Mise 
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My Commercial Orchard of Nineteen 
Hundred Trees. 


T. C. Smith, Lakeville. 


[ started my orchard in 1898, and 
added to it for four years, until now I 
have 1,900 trees. One of the most im- 
portant points is to select the right vari- 
eties of apples for this latitude, and the 
next is to be sure you get trees from good, 
reliable northern nurseries. Do not allow 
any substitution in the order. | 

The fourth year after planting, plow 
early in the spring, being careful to have 
the ground smooth and level, and sow to 
red clover. Mow only once each year, 
about July 10th, and leave the crop on 
the ground. Let the second crop grow 
up through it; this will make the ground 
rich and keep it loose and moist. It will 
make a spiendid soft bed for apples that 
fall off and prevent bruising them, and 
will keep them clean. It will also pre- 
vent blight in a great measure, in my 
opinion. This double cover wiil prevent 
deep freezing in the winter, and will 
protect the roots of the trees. 

In our judgment a clay soil, or at least 
aclay subsoil, is best, and the land should 
be above the level, and, if possible, it 
should be lower on the north and east, in 
order to insure good air drainage. 

The orchard should be left open on the 
north and east, with timber on the south 
and west to stop the force of the hard 
winds from these directions. Thus lo- 
cated, with right varieties of apples 
and proper care, there is no reason why 
the apple business is not as safe an invest- 
ment for the man of moderate means as 
any other today. 

There are about fourteen acres in my 
orchard, which I mow, with one horse, 
in four days. It also takes four days 
to mow, by hand, between the rows, 
making eight days in all. 

I have a sprayer with truck and twenty- 
five gallon barrel, complete. With the 
help of a fourteen-year-old_ boy, I can 
spray 400 trees per day. The sprayer 
cost $25.00. This season I paid $25.00 
for bordeaux mixture. I sprayed the 
trees once this season and have enough 
left to spray twice next year. 

I wish to impress upon your minds the 
great importance of starting your com- 
mercial orchard at the earliest possible 
date. Remember that ‘Procrastination 
is the thief of time.”’ 

When I commenced my orchard I was 
about fifty-five years old. I had no 
money to speak of, having lost heavily 
in the machinery business, and I hired 
out to a harvester company on a salary. 
{looked about in every direction for some 
kind of business by which I could make 
aliving, and at the same time get a home 
before [ should be too old for work. 

The apple orchard was the only thing 
that I could think of that would come 
soon enough for an old fellow like me. 
[ found eighty acres (twenty of which 
was cleared), near Lakeville, Minnesota, 
which I could get for $700. I paid $25.00 
to bind the bargain, and an old friend 
loaned me the money with which to make 
the purchase. And now as to the results: 
_ {In 1904 I sold 160 bushels of apples 
for $125; in 1905 I sold 725 bushels for 
$500; in 1907 I sold ‘1,980 bushels for $1,765. 
You can see what strides that orchard 
has made since 1904. It needs no argu- 
ment to convince any one with ordinary 
intelligence that the sooner one starts 
an orchard the sooner he will have big 
returns. 

When I bought my eighty acres, it 
had no fences and no buildings on it. 
The orchard now has the best fence in. 
the county; there is also a fifty-acre 
pasture fenced. 

I have a fine, big house, and a basement 
under the entire house in which the apples 
are stored. In addition there is a good 
barn, a good warehouse, a good poultry 
house and a good machinery shed; all of 
these buildings are well painted. 

0-- 


Windfalls—The apple crop of the 
United States is estimated at 30,000,000 
barrels, which, at $2 per barrel, would 
yield an income equal to the total as- 
sessed valuation of Arizona. The money 
made on apples would pay half of the 
‘ost of constructing the Panama canal. 





Fruit Trees Exhaust Soil.—In consider- 
ing the reasons why apple and other 
fruit trees do not bear as many or as fine 
apples as they did in the early days, 
pate Prof. Garman of Kentucky station, 
have been impressed with the import- 
‘nce of supplying the trees with fertilizers 
48 the soil becomes exhausted, and am 
mata that the greatest relative ditli- 
fn ty experienced nowadays in keeping 
2 uit trees in good condition is in_part 
i to an exhaustion of the soil. Trees 
‘orage more widely than smaller plants, 
_ may not show the effects of starva- 
oe as suddenly or as soon, but they 
: ust show it in time if grown long on the 
woad land without anything being re- 

ted to the soil to replace materials 
removed by the trees. In this relation 

was struck recently by a statement 
Ich I encountered in Prof. Voorhes’ 


interesting little book on _ fertilizers. 
He says that twenty crops of apples of 
fifteen bushels per tree, and thirty-five 
trees to the acre, equal 1,337 pounds of 
nitrogen, 310 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and 1,805 pounds of potash. Twenty 
crops of wheat, of fifteen bushels per 
acre, equal 660 pounds of nitrogen, 211 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 

pounds of potash. Therefore, according 
to Prof. Voorhes, twenty crops of apples 
remove more than twice as much nitrogen, 
half as much again phosphoric acid, and 
nearly three times as much potash, as 
twenty crops of wheat. A good farmer 
would hardly think of growing twenty 
successive crops of wheat on the same 
land, no matter how good it might be, 
and it would seem to be still greater 
folly, according to the figures given, to 
attempt to grow twenty successive crops 
of apples without returning anything to 
the soil. But the New York Experiment 
Station says that in most instances apple 
trees need no manure.—C. A. Green. 

——_ oO 
Where Certain Varieties of Apples are 
Wanted. 

By Professor Fraser of New York. 

Baldwin—With the exception of 
New Orleans every reply indicated that 
this apple was excellent or good for 
their trade. It is the standard apple of 
America. 

Greening—Mobile, Norfolk and New 
Orleans rate this as a very poor apple. 
Memphis and Pittsburg rate it as fair. 
In Richmond and Baltimore some of the 
trade find it an excellent apple and 
others but fair. In all other markets 
it is rated as good, very good or excellent. 
The highest prices are usually realized 
in Boston and New York. 

Spy—Spy is regarded as an excellent 
apple everywhere except in Memphis, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Norfolk or Rich- 
mond and is only moderately good in 
Washington. 

Hubbardston—But one market classes 
this as excellent and that is Indianapolis. 
Others regard it as good. 

Wagener—This apple is in good but 
with the exception of Milwaukee and 
Richmond it has not made the highest 
reputation. 

King—King is regarded as a very good 
or excellent apple for almost all markets. 

Gilliflower—This apple is regarded as 
excellent in Baltimore, Pittsburg, Rich- 
mond, Washington and as very good in 
New York, Philadelphia and St. Paul. 

Rome Beauty—It appears to sell well 
in Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Col- 
umbus, Denver, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Mobile, New Orleans, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
St. Paul and Washington. 

Ben Davis—Ben Davis does not get 
the united supports of the salesmen in 
any one town as an excellent apple, 
although there are men in Detroit, Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee and New Orleans, 
who. so regard it. Many elsewhere who 
say it is good. 

Newtown Pippin—This is classed as 
excellent by some of the Baltimore 


salesmen, while there are men in Bos-| 


ton, Buffalo, Cleveland, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, New Orleans, Pittsburg and 
St. Paul who regard it as poor or very 
»00r. 
‘ Roxbury Russet—Like Newtown Pippin 
this is not a great favorite anywhere. 
It. is regarded, however, as very good 
or good by part of the trade. 

Golden Russet—This apple has just 


‘about the same call as Roxbury Russet, 


neither of them being very important. 
Seek-no-further—This is regarded as 
excellent in Baltimore, and by part of 
the trade in Buffalo, but it is grown 
to a very limited extent. 
Jonathan—Jonathan has an excellent 
reputation in most of the markets al- 
though in Boston it is regarded as but 
fair to good. 
——o- 
Women as Fruit Growers. 


Every owner of a home should plant 
trees. Fruit trees, ornamental trees, 
shade trees and nut-bearing trees. Says 
Mrs. C. E. Robinson in Farm and Ranch. 

Fruit trees are essential to every well 
regulated farm home. Aside from the 
commercial value of fruit, ripe fruit con- 
tributes largely to pleasure and health, 
and stored for winter use, plays an im- 
portant part in the bill of fare and lessen 
the cost of living. 

Give the orchard a goodly share of 
time, thought and care. i 
ways than one. Around the home plant 
shade trees. Select the kind that is most 
ornamental, and plant in rows on the lawn 
or parallel with the yard fence. 

Trees that are well tended beautify 
a home. During our own lifetime we 
can enjoy the fruits of our labor, and per- 
haps after we are peacefully sleeping our 
last sleep, others will bless us for our work. 





—— 

Mrs. Oldun—“I hope you and your 
husband live happily togethe:?’’ Mrs. 
Strongmind—“T should say we do. I’d 
just like to see him live unhappily with 

























































ASH 


Your fruit is not at its best in 
yield, flavor, color or shipping 
qualities unless the Potash supply 
is adequate and available. 


A fertilizer for fruit should contain 
at least 12% Potash 


Many growers use annually 200 Ibs. Muriate 
of Potash per acre. 

Potash also insures strong wood and early and 
continuous bearing. 


Write us for prices if your dealer doesn’t 
carry Potash Salts; also for our free books 
with formulas and directions. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
Continental Building, Baltimore 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Whitney Central Bank Building, 

= New Orleans 
When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 










































THE IDEAL 


Corrugated Paper 


CUSHION 


For Packing Apples. 


Absorbs the shocks in travel, and apples are delivered unbruised and as round and 
solid as the day, they were packed. ‘These add a tone of distinction and clean- 
liness to any shipper’s product, and the cost is so proportionately low that it will 
pay packers to investigate by simply sending for our catalogue and price list. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
DEPT. “C” 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















Over half a century of fair dealin; $ given our products that 
prominence which merit aeccnves hes givening of the best for 


Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, 
Street, Garden and Greenhouse 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Shrubs, S mall Trees, Etc. 
bymail postpaid—safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. For these 
send for Catalog No.2, 168 pages. Hundreds of carloads of Fruit 
= and Ornamen Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Hardy es, etc. 
4 Catalog No. 1 for these, 112 pages. Both FREE. Immense stock of 

» SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. Acres of Peonias 
and other Hardy Perennials. Direct deal will insure you the 
best and save you money. S8years. 47 greenhouses. 1,200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 326, Painesville, Oo 






















































Healthy, northern-grown stock, which will produce 
money-making crops. Strawberry. Raspberry Black- 
berry, Currant, Grape Plants... Erc 


READ OUR GUARANTEE 


Every plant we ship is guaranteed to be first class 
and true to name, packed to reach you in good grow- 
ing condition (by express), and please you, Or your 
money back. 4 

You can make big money growing good berries. 
but 5 ou cannot expect to grow good fruit by planting 
and replanting small inferior stock. : 

Our plants are all grown on new ground (this being 
the first crop) and are large. heavy rooted and free 
from disease. 

We grow them by the million on our own ground 
and know what we are selling. That is why our busi- 
ness has nearly doubled every year for the past 
twenty-two years. 

We can save you money on 100 plants or a car load. Our large illustrated catalogue 
is instructive and is free to all fruit growers Write for it today 


0. A. D. BALDWIN, R. D. 10 Bridgman, Mich. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





It pays in more | 





me !’’—Wasp. 






















That makes the Acme Corn Planter handy 
for either right- or left-handed men. Gives 
it balance, too. It has double springs on the 
trip lever. Its drop is accurate and can be changed 
in the field without a screwdriver. 


ACME PLANTERS 


Don’t furrow out for your potatoes. break your back 
dropping them, and then still have them to cover, 

Plant them as you walk along, regularly, at even ¢ 
depth, and leave the ground level when finished, with . 
an Acme Potato Planter. Write for booklet,“‘The Acme 
of Potato Profit,” and name of nearest dealer. If it is 

handier for you, we will ship, prepaid, on receipt 

of price. 


POTATO IMPLEMENT €9,,308. 
Front St., Traverse City, Mich. 


Insist on planter with 
thts trade-mark 



















































































































































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


JANUARY 














Grow TheseWonderful 


Prize Tomatoes. 


S le ‘omatoes in the world 
ms have been grown weighing over 4 Ibs., and 
superior quality and flavor. Can you doas well? 
It’s certainly worth trying. Send 1¢c, stamps or silver, 
and we will send a trial packet (50 seeds) of each of these 
varieties, viz.; Majestic, Red a’ 
Majestic, Yellow Majesti * 











plete illustrated 
catalog of novelties 
and standard sorts 
vegetable, flower \ 
and farm seeds. Dept. 27 
Iowa Co. 


Des Moines. lowa. 

CARFF S sp corn 
We paid $350.00 for the 10 ears 
winning the Grand Champion 
Sweepstakes prize at the Na- 
tional Corn Show. This is a 
record-beating price. We planted 
every kernel of these 10 ears on 
our own farm. Every corn grower 
will want to know the result, so we have a 
booklet, nicely illustrated with actual photo- 
graphs of our growing corn fields, seed barns, 
residence, pile of ear corn harvested from 10 
seed ears,etc. As long as they last you may 
have one without cost if you are an actual corn 
grower or directly interested in corn crops. If 
you would like some of the seed grown from 
these 10 ears, we will tell you how to get it 
without cost.“ Seed and Fruit Catalog Free. 


W.N.SCARFF, New Carlisle, 0. 


FERRY'S 


SEEDS:2 ti 
are those who 
raise good flow- 


ers and vegetables. Good 
flowers and vegetables come 
from good We pro- 
duce good seeds—the infer- 
ence is obvious. For sale 
everywhere. 
1912 SEED ANNUAL 
Free on Request 
D.M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


GEF, Roses 


are the best. On their own roots. Express paid 
wa under a special plan. Growing plants delivered 
FREE, anywhere. Satisfaction and safe arrival! 

d. 61 years’ experi Write for 1912 


“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 


— reliable Rose Catalogue—106 pages, Mailed 










































other plants; tells how to grow them, Best flower 
and vegetable seeds, Estab. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,Bex 152, West Grove.Pa. 
and fine Lllustrated Catalog 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER: 10 varieties REE 


Burbank’s Floral Gems and 16 sorts Spencer 
C.ANDERSON, Box 16, Columbus, Nebr. 


$120 %=.“ SEEDS 
For duly LOS 


Flower 
For Only 





Large package Giant Pansies 













Pkt. Candytuft, Sweet Scented 
Pkt. Petusia, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Pertulacea, Choicest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Summer Cypress (Burn’g Bush) 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 
We will send the above 12 packets of 
First Class flower seeds, our new illustrated 
Garden Annual, and a due bill giving you 
Your money back, all for 10¢ postpaid. 


CO., Box 426 FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 


TOMATO FICS 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & 











beautiful and valuable 
novelty much used for mak- 
ing figs. Plant growsin bush 
form, literally covered with 
fruit. The skin and flesh are 
arich golden yellow, solid, 
thick-meated, with a pleas- 
ant flavor. When canned or 
dried in sugar, like figs, 
make excellent pies or tarts 
for winter use. 


For Only Ten Cents 


We will send packet Tomato Fig Seed and a Sur- 
prise Packet of other new seed in a 10c. rebate envel- 
ope, which when emptied, will be accepted as 10c. 
payment on any order for seeds in our 1912—3 color 
Catalogue which isincluded FREE. Order today. 


_ SMITH BROS. SEED CO., Box 637, A N.Y. 





















BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 
Coll ti Radish, 17 varieties; Let- 
the finest; Turnip, 7 a= mow Sindee } epee 
ties; 10 Spring-flowering Bulbs—65 varieties in all, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write to-day; Mention this Paper. 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive this bl 

collection of Seeds postpaid, together _—o 
Instructive, Beautiful Seed and Plant Book, 
tells all about the Best varieties of Seeds, Plants, ete. 


LW. Buckbee, ROCKFORD SEED FARMS 


Farm]19] ROCKFORD, ILL, 
























EE. Describes and prices nearly 1,000 Roses and | 


Farms Offer Great Possibilities. 

A young man walked into a business 
office at Rochester, N. Y., a few days 
ago and applied to the advertising man- 
ager for a position. 
| ‘*What have you been doing’’ the young 
man was asked. 

“Working on a farm,” he replied. 

“Got an idea you can make 
money in the city, eh?”’ 

“Ven ** 

The advertising manager used to live 
/on a farm and he appreciated the appli- 
cant’s frame of mind and point of view. 

He saw the long, hard, ill-paying road 
|the young man before him would have 
; to travel if he left his country home and 
jall untrained in city ways, attempted to 
|}make a living in strange surroundings. 
Then he gave the young man some leaves 
|from the book of city experience and 
|/when he got through he was rewarded 
by hearing the young man say. 

“IT guess I’ll go back and try the farm 
again.’’ 

Some of the arguments used on the 
| boy are to-day going home to more than 
}one city dweller. Some city folks have 
| little, some have much of the world’s 
‘goods. Both classes make up the army 

that is steadily, and in increasing num- 
bers each year, marching “‘hack to the 
land.”’ 

“If you come to the city,’’ said the ad- 
vertising manager to the boy. ‘‘You may 
|get a place for $6 a week. You will, if 
very faithful and unusually intelligent, 
get a raise of what will amount to $1 a 
week per year, so after you have worked 
|six years you may get $12 a week and 
| your expenses will probably be $11.95 


| if you are saving.”’ 


more 


“If you stick to your work, perhaps you 
| would get $25 per week when you get to 
be thirty-five years old. You'll still be 
working for someone else and all your 
earnings will be needed to support your 
|wife and children. Then, pretty soon, 
|you die and your funeral expenses are 
|paid out of your insurance policy, if 
there’s anything left after the loan is 
paid which you got to wipe out doctors’ 


ills. 
‘‘Now when you leave the farm you are 
‘leaving the very best opportunities 


|which any American boy without money 
can possibly have. Your little farm 
home has bigger money making possibi- 
ities than anything you could work up to 
| in this city, or any other, in a good many 
| years.” 

|" This statement made the young man 
from the country look at the speaker 
with wide, doubtful eyes. 

| “You can go into farming on your own 
hook with almost no money at all. You 
| don’t need it because you’ ve got the ‘know 
|how.’ You can start in raising straw- 
| berries in a small way and make fifty to 
/100 per cent. more than was _ possible 
| fifteen years ago. You can raise from 
3,000 to 6,000 quarts of strawberries on 
a single acre of ground and if you sell 
{them at only five cents a quart you get, 
|say $300, and after taking out, say one- 
|half for expenses you have $150 left 
for the use of the land and your work. 
| Then there are raspberries, blackberries, 
}currants, and a dozen other fruits and 
bap otc, that you can make bring you 
in money all the summer through. You 
can become independent in a few years, 
all you work for and produce is yours. 
There never was so good a time to make 
money on the farm, particularly on a 
small one near a big city like Rochester. 

“To-day you can have on your little 
farm such modern luxuries as the tele- 
phone, free delivery of mail, the daily 
newspaper and magazines to read after 
your day’s work. Then there’s the trol- 
ley that takes you into town in a few 
minutes. You can earn an automobile 
in a short time so you can skim over the 
fine state roads to the city. These 
things your father did not have on the 
farm when he was a boy. 

“You can go into farming, or fruit rais- 
ing with less money and make a bigger 
percentage of profit in a shorter time 
than in any old established business in 
Main Street. Your ‘know how’ will be 
your only capital.” 





O---"— 
The Importance of The Farmer. 

The North Atlantic division includes 
New England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The New York Sun has 
taken the trouble to tabulate the farm 
statistics of these states, and some of the 
figures are staggering. It is found that 
there are in this tervi-6ry 653,623, farms, 
of which 520,748 are operated by owners, 
118,678 by tenants, and 14,197 by man- 
agers. The value of these farm proper- 
ties is conservatively estimated roundly 









at $4,000,000,000. This valuation in- 
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cludes land, buildings, implements and 





farm animals. It is found that of the 
farms operated by their owners fully 
sixty per cent. are unmortgaged. 
Conservative estimates, based upon 
figures given out by the Bureau of the 


Census, place the value of all such farm | 
properties in the United States at ap-| 


proximately $40,000,000,000, as against 
a total valuation of $20,500,000,000 given 
in the census returns in the year 1900. 

It is an interesting fact that the in- 
crease in the total number of farms dur- 
ing the last decade is understood to be 
from ten to twelve per cent., while the 
total value of the property comes very 
close to being doubled. 

It would be interesting to know the ex- 
tent of the influente of modern scientific 
farming in producing these changes. For, 
when the disproportion between the in- 
crease in the number of farms and the 


increase in valuation is noted, it is plain | 


that radically changed methods of farm- 
ing have been brought about since the 
century began. 

ee 

Farm Hints. 

Many days of fine weather for plowing 
are to be looked for this fall, and the 
farmer who embarces the opportunity 
will be considerably ahead when next 
spring comes. It is advantageous to do 
all the plowing in autumn that can be 


managed, says the American Cultivator. | 


Aside from the benefits directly to the 
soil, the team is in good condition for 
work, and the weather is cool and exhiler- 
ating, while fall plowing enables the 
farmer to get his crops in in much better 
season in the spring. Let the plow run 
a little deeper in the autumn than in 
spring. The frosts of winter will pulver- 
ize and mix the soil, and when spring 
comes, by thorough working with the 
harrow, there will be a deep seed bed for 
the roots to penetrate. ' 

The Grape Vines.—Pruning of the vines 
may be properly done now. It is much 
better to do it thus early rather than to 
delay the work until February, as some 
recommend, for then the weather may not 
be suitable; and then there is a chance 
that it will be neglected until spring, 
when, on account of bleeding, it is not 
advisable to prune, if it is possible to do 
it before. 

Storing Apples.—It is important that 
the apple trees be put in the cellar before 
they get chilled, as it injures their keeping 
qualities very much to get chilled serious- 
ly. It is best to store in large bins or as 


they will keep much fresher than when 
exposed too much to the air. 

The Flower Garden and Orchard.— 
Auriculas, pansies, choice carnations, etc. 
and plants that cannot stand the winter, 
and that were not housed should speedily 
be placed under cover. Dahlia bulbs 
should be taken up and placed beyond 
reach of frost, heat or wet. Any bulbs, 
especially late tulips, not planted last 
month for spring flowering, must now be 
speedily gotten into the ground, 
for next season may be planted in good, 
loamy soil. Any seeds of plants that re- 
main may be gathered and dried indoors. 


Fruit trees may be pruned and planted | 


in fair weather. Pruning requires great 
care, but is very necessary. Large boughs | 
should very cautiously be cut off healthy 
bearing trees. Some authorities recom- 
mend that the pieces cut off should be 
burned, and the ashes strewn over the 
ground about the trees, after it has been 
dug up. Every branch which chokes up 
the center should be cut away. Cut back 
to good joints. Ground should be dug 
well over; the exposure of the soil to the 
weather does much good. As a rule it is 
well not to manure ground in autumn be- 
cause heavy rain washes it away. 

Dragging the Road.—In neighborhoods 
where the split log road has been used the 
past summer the work is apt to be discon- 
tinued in late autumn, but it is best not 
to do so. Let the drag be used continu- 
ously all winter even whenever the road 
may be thawed out so as not to lose the 
benefit of what has been done. 

About the House and Barns.—Has 
everything been done for convenience and 
comfort at house and barn? If not, no 
time should be lost in this very important 
work. 

The prudent, careful farmer necessarily 
spends much time at the barn tending to 
the wants of the animals under his care, 
and the aim should be to have all things 
convenient. Each year there are likely 
to be some changing that can be made, or 
additions that will be of more or less 
value. These should receive attention as 
desirable and helpful. This can be done 
without being extravagant or striving 
merely for show. 








near air-tight receptacles as possible, as | 


Roses | 








Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is the lasting roofing forthisreason: 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt is zaz- 
| ural asphalt, full of life and vigor 
| that are put in and kept there by 
| the oily nature of this asphalt. 
Genasco is made of this natural 
asphalt, and has all its permanent 
weather-resisting qualities which 
keep it lastingly waterproof. 

Roofings that you don’t know about 
are risky. Their looks are apt to de- 
ceive you. Be on the safe side, and get 
Genasco Koofings—mineral or smooth 
surface. Fully guaranteed. 

The Kant-leak Kleetinsures the perfect appli- 
cation of roofing—makesseams water-tight with. 
out smeary cement, and prevents leaks from 
nail-holes. Ask your dealer for Genasco with 
Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. Look for 


the hemisphere trademark. Write us for sam. 
ples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


| 
| Philadelphia 
| 
| 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 



















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


OSES £7 NEW CASTLE 


is an exquisitely illustrated book of 86 pages, printed 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience on rose 
culture. Describes wonderful Hoosier roses—world’s 
best for home planting. Also full line of hardy plants 
and shrubs of all kinds Your name on postcard 
brings book FREE Be sure to write today, 


HELLER BROS, CO. ,Rose Specialists, Box 160, New Castle ng 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Trust your orders for strawberry plants 
to a company that insures you of the best 
plants grown from new beds and true to 
name. Proven varieties of all seasons 
and adapted to all sections. Of safe 

| arrival to any point in the United State: 
and advantage of 25 years experience in 
growing and shipping strawbersy plants. 
Send now for descriptive catalogue ant 
| price list. Give us a trial order and our 
/methods and stock will secure the other. 


D, MCNALLIE PLANT & FRUIT CO., 


SARCOXIE, MO. 
CHANCES TO MAKE MONEY. 


| I have just returned from a six weeks’ trip 
| through Northwestern States and Canada, spent 
investigating the fruit industries and _ resultine 
| profits. The apples, etc., are magnificent, but tle 
| prices of land ridiculous; $200 to $300 per acre for 
|}unimproved land, under ditch. Why, you can 
| get land in Mexico better than any I saw on 
| trip absolutely free. All you have to do is tv 
have five acres of bananae planted within five yeals 
For particulars regarding Mexican Free Land, 
(printed in English) address The Jantha Plantation 
Co., Block 924, Pittsburgh, Pa. You can have the 
bananas planted without going to Mexico, and 
cared for on shares, and your share should be about 
| $200 per acre. Bananas begin bearing in from I? 
, to 15 months, Why pay $200 an aere, when you 
| can get better land free? 


| 
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wherry culture written 
by America’s greateststraw- 
berry expert. Indorsed Db; 
agricultural colleges and 
strawberry growersof high: 
est authority. Government 
reports show that straw- 
berries yield more dollars 
Peracre and give qui 
returns thanany othercrop- 
Get our book and | 
how. IT’S FREE! / 
M. KELLOGG CO, 


260 Three Rive 


- When you write advertisers 
lease mention Green’s Fruit Growef. 
























Cures_ Strained, Pu Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Et, Fistule, 
Boils, Sores, Wire Cuts, iravays 
Bagiings Lameness, and allay’ 
Pain quic ly without Blisteriné, 
FP: removing the! air, or la) 1g a bottle 
up. Pleasan use. §2. ; 
Before After GPiivered. Describe your case {oF 
special instructions and Book 5 E free. For 
BSORBINE, JR., liniment for mankind. 
Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Le 
Gout. Price $1.06 per bottle at dealers or delive 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mast 
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Original and unequalled. } 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
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How to Improve Eastern Farming and 
Fruit Growing. 


may be cailed agricultural virtures. They 


Raymond A. Pearson, formerly Com- 

missioner of Agriculture of New York 

State, now President of our State Agri- 
cultural Society, in a recent address calls 
atiention to the bright outlook for farm- 
ing in this State, from which Green’s 
fruit Grower condenses as follows: 

production is not keeping far ahead 
of consumption in the products of tac 
farm and the cost of living is increasing. 

We must consider the danger of a short- 
we of production of farm products and 
must continually consider the develop- 
ment of agricultural resources and the 
relatio. between this problem and the 
cost of living. 

We are living in a period which will go 
down into history as the turning point in 
eastern agriculture. Eastern farms and 
farmers have borne the chief burden of 
ihe development of the west, while other 
‘aterests were benefited. We have seen 
our sons and daughters leaving the old 
homes to make new ones i: the west, an 
to develop fruit growing and farming 
there, removing capital from the east for 

The upbuilding of the west. Eastern 
capita: has also gone largely to the south, 
thus the farms of the eastern states 
have been continually losing not onty 
their energetic sons and daughters but 
their capital. 

Eastern farmers unorganized are called 
upon to compete with western farmers 
and fruit growers who are thoroughly 
organized, The farmers are suffering 
from the exactions of middlemen who 
often pocket half of the price of produce 
sold to the consumer. 

Remember that the natural resources 
of our farms have been recklessly wasted, 4 
and that the time for preventing this 
waste has arrived. 

We proudly boast that we are a pros- 
wrous nation. It would be hones to 
humbly acknowledge that we are a prodi- 
val nation. Our prosperity has been at 
the exrense of our capital stock. Now 
we are .old we must correct our wasteful 
habits or the very existence of our nation 
and our civilization will be in peril. 
We have heard most about the waste of 
timber and coal, and some of these wastes 
still continue. 

EXTRAVAGANT WASTES. 

There have been also extravagant 
wastes in agriculture and some of these 
still go on. Perhaps no other one is 
as serious as the loss of plant food from 
the soil, which has accumulated during 
venturies. The removal of crops with- 
out returning their equivalent to the 
soil depletes the soil. The crops go to 
tities for feeding men and animals, and 
thence the fertility finds its way to the 
sewers and dumps and finally to the 
ea. En route to the sea from our in- 
lund cities the valuable plant food in 
ihe sewage often serves to pollute streams 
und lakes that otherwise would be pure. 
\ conservative estimate places the value 
of plant food that is lost annually through 
New York city as $10,000,000, and from 
ithe entire state the loss amounts to 
$20,000,000 a year. Can any conceivable 
mass of wealth indefinitely withstand 
such losses? Is it rot true that we set 
our chemists and engineers to work upon 
this problem? And why should not New 
York be the first state to take this step? 
The question should be studied with a 
view to the s saving of all household fer- 
tility—both in city and country. Some 
lay a satisfactory and inoffensive method 
vill be devised and great credit and honor 
await those who do it. 

BETTER PRICES. 

Better prices, more than anything 
‘le, have put more life into our agri- 
culture, and have brought about a dis- 
position on the part of some to adopt 
setter methods, and have emphasized 
the greater opportunity open to all farm- 
‘ts and the need of the general adoption 
of the best methods, such as are well 
known to the few. These include the 
10) owing: 

- Conservation of fertility. 

; Thorough cultivation. 

. Drainage. 

- Growth of leguminous crops. 

The use of cover crops. 

The use of commercial fertilizers. 

- Crop rotation. 

» Selection of seed. 

. Spraying for fungus and insect pests. 
10. Disposal of poor cows. 


scientific efficiency. They lead to larger 


of living. They are our last resort. 


habit since the Pilgrims landed in 1620. 


than ever before. 
doubled sinve 1877. 


it has decreased in productivity because 
of the way it was used—misused. Our 
only recourse now is to develop what we 
have. 
extend the adoption of these best methods. 
That the state is doing some effective 
work is shown by the 1,500 young men 
and women to-day studying ‘agriculture 
in our state college and three state schools. 
Twenty years ago there were only fifty- 
two. We might also dwell on the import- 
ant work of the state experiment station 
and the fairs. 





ee 


WHEN LAND SOUR. 
How to Tell When Sail Needs Lime. 


Bulletin 1387, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station, dis- 
cusses the rational use of lime and the 
distribution, composition and cost of 
lime. This is an important subject and 
Massachusetts growers should have a 
copy of the bulletin. Dr. Wm. P. Brooks, 
director of the station, gives in the bulie- 
tin the following three methods of 
determining what soils need liming: 

“Those soils on which, when seeded, 
Timothy and Clovers fail, and where | 
sorrel comes in largely together with red 
top, usually need liming. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the presence 
of sorrel is not a proof ‘that lime is needed. 
This weed will flourish even in soils which 
have been heavily limed; 
soils the grasses and clovers are likely to} 
crowd it out, 
need of lime, 


they 


red. To carry out the test, make about 
a tablespoonful of the soil into a thin mud 
with pure water and afver it has stood for 
a short time lay a piece of blue litmus 
paper on it and cover with the mud. Ee 
careful not to handle the papers with the 
fingers. After about ten minutes re- 
move the paper, washing it if necessary | 
to show the color. If it has turned red, | 
the soil. is sour and needs an application | 
of lime. Practically all druggisis keep 
litmus paper. 

“The most certain evidence of all as 
to whether lime will prove beneficial 
is afforded by a simple experiment which 
may be carrisd out as follows: Lay off 
two square rods in a part of the field to 
be tested which seems to be fairly rep- 
resentative and even in quality. To one 
of these apply twenty pounds of freshly 
slaked lime. After applying at once 
work it in deeply and thoroughly. A 
few days later apply to each plot liberal 
quantity of either manure or fertilizer, 
precisely the same amount to each. 
Plant table beets. If the soil is much 
in need of lime these will make a better 
growth upon the limed plot.” 


——_(/- 





Stable Manure. 

It is a well known fact that no system 
of crop rotation will restore to the soil 
the potash and phosphoric acid removed 
by crops. Unless these elements that are 
removed be returned in some manner, 
the soil will inevitably become too poor 
for a very ambitious man to cultivate. 
Common stable manure is conceded to 
io be one of the best fertilizers for general 
purposes, and it is to be deplored that 
much of this valuable plant food be 
dumped away as so much thrash, or ex- 
posed to the ieaching rains even when 
intended for use. If it can make poor 
soil rich it can certainly maintain the 
fertility of rich soil. It is not insisted 
that the use of it would be advisable 
in all cases, since the fertility of the soil 
and the crop to be raised should be the 
governing factors, but it is safe to assert 
that all stable manure can advantageously 
be used in any general farming com- 
munity.—H. P. Fishburn, Assistant 
Chemist, University Experiment Station. 

STE OE ES, 

“How is your mother this morning?’ 

ask Mrs. Grey of the small boy who 


Sense mer Fs 


For want of a better name this list 
spell success on the farm. They mean 


crops, with their natural effect on cost 
We 
cannot increase our production by occu- 5 
pying more virgin land, as has been our 


We now have less tillable land per man 
Our population has 

Our available land 
has not increased so fast, and much of 


Every effort should be made to 


but on such} 


while on soils which are in| 
are unable to do so. | 

“When soil is sour it will turn blue | 
litmus paper placed in contact with it | 


Don’t Do 
A Half-Way Job 


Efficient spraying depends on the machines 
you use. Field sprayers stand the test year after 

year. Thousands of users agree that no other spray- 
ing machinery does the work eee tare fh and conveni- 
ently. Ample power is supplied and liquid is thoroughly 


agitated. You are not annoyed by clogged strainers 
because brushes operated automatically keep them clean. 


Field’s Sprayers 


A Machine Suited to Every Need 


Bucket, Barrel, Knapsack Sprayers, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, High Powere 
Engine Orchard Ri igs, etc. Our Triplex mounted orchard sprayers represent 
the truiy madera spraying idea. Work is done fast and thoroughly. 
The gasoline engines, ready peegated, can betaken anywhere 
to supply power for farm work. The Empire King is the best 
hand-power all-purpose sprayer. Potato Sprayers (adjust 
for wide and narrow rows) spray 4 rows thoroughly as 
fast as a team can walk. 

Our Spraying Calendar, Formulas and ag ee and Com- 

plete Sprayer Catalog are free. Don’t buy till you get 
them. Write forthem to-day. Address 


ELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
tith St., Elmira, N. Y. 








~ ON FREE TRIAL <— 


y @ur gy gee pian protects you. If after 

ountou are ee satisfied with its work, 

to us thet tris does not coat yeu one cent. The Hurst 

Acme is the only power sprayer on the market having a SHORT TURN GEAR. The pressure 

is regulated by our own device which starts and stops the pumps automatically. No relief 

valve to cause trouble. Pump operates only when needed. on cypress tank, 2% horse 

| power frost-proof water-cooled engine that never fails, cyclone pamaien, large capacity 
pump, strong and durable. Guaranteed for 5 years. We pay freight. 











TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


Shows all the different pests ard diseases, describes, gives remedy and com- 
f plete instructions for each, in plain language easily ae. 

/ understood. This valuable book should be in the hands 
H of every farmer and fruit grower. Write today for our 
big catalog, condensed spraying guide and special free fi 
sprayer offerto first ineach locality. Don’t delay—write 
today and save money. 


THE H. L. HURST MANUFACTURING C0. 
2221 North St., Canton, Ohio 


SEEDS GIVEN AWAY FOR TESTING 


WE: want every reader of this paper who has a garden to test these six Special- 
ties. We know they will give such wonderful results and make so many 
new customers for us that all we ask is for you to send your address at once and 
we will mail six sample packets FREE FOR TESTING, 

60 DAY CABBAGE Earliest we ever saw. Heads quick. Try it and you will say so. 
SUGAR PARSNIP Best variety for home gardens. It grows quick to a oy me size. 
FANCY Ay tory Here is a cucumber to be of. Grows just right for pickling. 


snlymulier 8 bGeetinteres anes, 
wonderful tomato we ever knew. Climbs trellises 12 to 
tock Fruit enormous in size. 





























Remember these seeds are sent B..: FREE to every reader who has a garden and will test them. 
More than $20.00 worth of vegetables should grown from this lot of seeds. Write your name and address 
plain on a rs. card and it will bring them. 

Our 1912 CATALOGUE of Vegetable nary Flower Seeds, Plants, and Rare Fruits with our Special Bargain 
List with Color Plates, will be sent FREE with every lot. 


Mention this paper. MILLS SEED HOUSE, Dept.18 ROSE HILL, N. Y. 













When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





The greatest bargain of the year. — 100,000 of these 
; Collections sold last year. Better send your order today. 


RNIP, Sweetest German, sweet, lai 
ER SEE 


BEET, Perfected Red Turnip, earliest, best. 
CABBAGE, Winter Header, sure header, fine. 
CARROT, Perfected Half Long, best table sort. iG 
CELERY, Winter Giant, large, crisp, g BELL'S GIANT Thick Leaf Spinach. None better. 
Cane a Family Favorite, favorite sort. CRESS or Peppergrass. Needed on every table. 
= Bell’s Prize Head, heads yon a. MOSS Penny nary 9 Finest Greens grown. 
ON, Luscious Gem, best MAMMOTH Russian Sunflower. Largest flowers. 

SWEET PEAS. 1¢ oz. California Giants Grand Mixed 
Catalogue and Check for 10cents free with order. 

his 10 cents returned with first 25 cent order. 


J.J. BELL SEED CO., Deposit, 


PATERMEL ON, Bell’s Early, extra — 
Prizetaker, weight 3 Ibs., 1000 bus. per acre. 
PARS SNIP, Wi ar, long, smooth, sweet. 
nace whitel fae! le, mos Es tender, best. 
TOMATO, Earliest in large, smooth, fine. 














raining Doll, NOT ONE 

CENT OF YOUR MONEY ts 

REQUIRED. Write at once, 
UP-TO-DATE 

« Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXTRA ia Put ‘eaaoreeweatinc thc tina Pade 
sure. dieneatenaticence money is required, so write teday,j-2" 














ll. Use of pure-bred sires. came with the milk. ‘She’s better,” he 
12. Feeding economical rations. answered. ‘Can she sit up?’ went on 
13. Protection against bovine tuber- Mrs. Grey. No,” answered the literal 
Culosis, youngster. ‘She sits down, but she! 


\4. Production of clean milk. stands up.”—Woman’s Home Companion. | 


. Keeping of farm business accounts. —_——- 
ait Use of mechanical ‘power and It Fitted the Case—The girl asked | 
hachinery., the ays salesman if he had good cheese. | 


Ve have some lovely cheese,’’ was | 
the pn sat answer. 


“You should not say lovely cheese,’ 


she corrected. 
It is,’’ he declared. 


“h The providing of home comforts. “Why not? 
“Because’’—with a boarding school 


i ading reliable agricultural pub- 
cations nity—‘‘lovely should be used to qualify | 


ot: Membe ‘rship in active agricultural ont Something that is alive. 
nizations. ell,” he said. “‘T’ll stick to lovely.’ 


Pe Employment of labor throughout 


a “Maintaining a reputation for hon- 











Fi 12 of 16 GAUGE 

~ Mar. LIL Re peating Shotgun 

tap auik, ef —_ repeat = Pig = weed ee pth coh wr god qeudes emmy from your eyes; 
mochanion is stone, semele, wear-mesting. . The deutio extmctors pull any stall instently + two special eoety 


B prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, oad an automatic a 
All Marlins are one = —_, finely balanced, accurate, hard hi itting guns, and easiest to take 
down and clean. pincens Sm lel 24 grade “A” 12 gauge has ll the features tht mate fora pest gua 
Send three thine specie today for our 136 2 in Mirearms Co. @ 
page catalog describing the full 7Zzr/zr line. 39 Willow Street New Haven, Conn, 
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Sandow $ 
2/2 H.-P. Stationary 
Engine—Complete 


rT 


3/ 


a cooling system. 
ses kerosene (coal gil), gaso- 
line, alcohol, distillate or gas. 
Sold on 15 days’ trial. YOUR 
MONEY BACK IF YOU 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 

5-year ironclad guarantee, Sizes 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate 
prices, in stock, ready to ship. 
Postal brings full particulars free. & 
Write for proposition on first en- 
gine in your locality. / (116) 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 














A man or woman to act as our infiemme- | the lives of persons now living.”’ 

oO 
Nothingto A " 
SALES ASSOCIA. doubled population in 1960, 


Wanted—ticn reporter. 
e perience necessary. $50 to $300 per month. 
sell. Send stamp for particulars. 2S 
TION, 616 Association Bidg., Indi 


All or spare time. 


and. 








(fq Also Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry 
and Currant Plants, Grape Vines, Cali- 

(J fornia Privet and other Shrubbery.—w\ 
Cultural directions with each ship-f) 
ment. Beautiful Catalogue FREE. SendiVf 

Iya ® postal today. My personal guarantee Bi) ty 

yi back of every sale. - 

W. F. ALLE: 
55 Market Street, Salisbury, Md. 


N 0 
" wr q ww BN Ay) Dy” 73 
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Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 

Every Gardener and 
Planter should test the 
superior merits of Our 
Northern Grown Seeds, 
SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10 CENTS 

we will send postpaid our 

wi gony FAMOUS COLLECTION 

pkg. Princess Radish ° . ° e 106 

pkg. Self-Growing wey # e . ° 206 

pkg. Early Arrow-head Cabbage . . « lbe 
pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuee . e e 106 

Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds e e Sc 


$1.00 

Write todsy! Send 10 cents to help pa: and 

packing and receive the above ‘Famous’ Col ection,” to- 
gether with our New and Instructive Garden Guide. 
REAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 

239 Rose 8t. Rockford, Illinois 
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Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


4 Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everye 
one Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making 8 new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
apy surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
ae like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 

uch. 

Write to Mr. A. ¥.. Rice, Manuf’r., 16 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you @ free 
eh oe my color card and full opener 

g you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write to-day. . 


PATENTS 





Watson E.Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est references. Best results. 
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KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c per roll, any size. 


Prints 2% x3% 


Pro 
J. M. Manning, 


t attention given mail orders. 
5 4c. 


m 
to Bt) x 4%, 3c; 4x5to3% xb, 
1062 Third Ave., New York vity. 





‘Thirty Years With 


Fruits and Flowers”’ 
Chas. A. Green's new book tells 
bow one acre in fruit can be made 
to yield you more money than 
five acres planted in grain. Sent 
ee with a handsome 1911 cata- 
log of high grade vines, plants 
and trees, at wholesale prices. 
100,000 Privet Hedge for sale. 
Green's Nursery Co 
Box 91 ROCHESTER, N.Y, 











MIDDLEDITCH 
KEROSENE 
ENGINES 


Give most power with least 
expense for fuel. Run: on 
common coal oil, gasoline, 
distillate, or alcohol. Sim- 


plest—safest—most durable 4 
—easiest to start—smooth- 


estrunning. Ask about 
our 30 days’ 

Genuine Free Trial / 
Most liberal trial proposition [gay 
ever made, If you are not per- 

fectly satisfied, you pay noth- 

ing. Our new 1912 model now 
ready for delivery. Write tor 
introductory prices. They 

will surprise you. 


THE MIDDLEDITCH ENGINE Co., 
\89 Meldrum Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





To Make Our Farms Feed 200,000,000. 


The man who commended the idea 
| of making two blades of grass grow where 
}one grew before would have been inter- 
ested in the recent prediction of President 
| Taft before the National Conservation 
|Congress at Kansas City, that in fifty 
| years our farms will be feeding 200,000,000 
| people where they are at present provid- 
ling for less than 100,000,000. To do 
|this they will have to produce double 
|their present output of everything. Can 
|they do it? ‘On the whole,’ asserted 
President Taft, ‘I think our agricultural 
future is hopeful, and I do not share the 
| pessimistic views of many gentlemen 
whose statistics differ from mine and who 
look forward to a strong probability of 
failure of self-support in food within 
Indeed, 
he declared, even with the prospect of a 
“America 
will continue to feed her millions, and 
\feed them well, out of her own soil.” 
This is quite possible, intimates the Bos- 
ton Transcript, because by intensive 
farming and a study of the market, the 
farmer has already learned to increase 
enormously his contribution to the world’s 
supply.of food; and truly, thinks the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Journal, “if the Conservation 
Congress can put off the day when America 
will cease to support its own population,” 
its labor will have been well worth while. 

Perhaps more attention is attracted 
by the speech of Henry Wallace, president 
of the Conservation Congress. In words 
far less optimistic than Mr. Taft’s, this 
advocate of conservation alluded to the 
ruralist of recent years as ‘“‘no farmer at 
all, but a miner, a soil robber,”’ and he is 
quoted as having declared that the 
country “is facing a national crisis, 
which will soon precipitate famine and 
suffering throughout tha land, unless 
‘impoverishment of the soil’ ceases.” 
The ‘“back-to-the-town’’ movement be- 
gan with the application of science to 
production, according to Mr. Wallace, as 
quoted in the press. Then he added: 

“The farm itself finally began to use 
improved machinery. The farmer hung 
his scythe in a tree and bought a mow:r; 
hung up his cradle and bought a binder. 
He used more horses, better tools, and 
grew more crops with less than half the 
labor. All this was natural, logical, in- 
evitable. The older farming sections do 
not have so dense a population as of old 
simply because they do not need it as 
they did when farming under the old 
conditions. They could not use it with 
profit when they had to compete with 








—_—— | town wages and town hours. 


—_—_———_—$—e—_— 
Big Birds.—In past ages much greater 
One reptile of the 
|group Pterodactyl had a span of over 
thirty feet, which exceeds that of a racing 
| Bleriot; this creature lived during the 
cretaceous period and flew as far as ninety 
miles inland. Certain dragon flies of 
| the carboniferous era measured over three 
|feet from tip to tip of their outspread 
| wings. Under present conditions it would 
|be quite impossible for these creatures 
ito fly. The most natural supposition is 
|that in the times when these creatures 
| flew tnrough the air, the atmosphere had 
|a greater density than it has at present. 
'This is the conclusion reached by Mr. 
Harle, in the estimation of this paleon- 
tologist, the existence of these great fly- 
ing animals during cretaceous and car- 
boniferous times indicates that atmos- 
pheric pressure at that time was greater 
than at present.—Scientific American. 
———O-—_—- 
Value of Green Manures. 


As we have several hundred acres of 
land, only a part of which is rotated in 
truck erops each year, our practices in 
handling manure are essentially different 


| from those followed in intensive market 


| gardening. 


A small acreage devoted to 


;onion growing and plant raising which 


|does not concern the regular rotation, 
is given an annual application of well 


rotted manure, supplemented by chemical 
fertilizers at time of planting. Says 
Canadian Fruit Grower. 

For strawberries, tomatoes, celery and 
cantaloupes we choose a field of clover 
sod, on which has grown a creo of cowpeas 
or soy beans. Possibly a heavy growth 
of mammoth clover is turned down after 
a top crop of seed has been taken off. If 
possible, we spread straw by machine, 
and the heaviest application that can be 
turned under with a sulky plow. The 
plowing is always done late in the fall, 
and we usually find all of the material 
turned under by the time we are ready 
to disk in April. 

In this way we secure a quantity of 
nitrogen available throughout the season 
and also enough vegetable matter or 
humus to tide our crops over the most 
severe drought. This was demonstrated 
very nicely this season when our melon 
and tomato vines re~aihed vigorous and 
green:during dry weather, while many 
other grower’s crops were praccically a 
failure. We believe this question of hu- 
mus life is quite as vital to the gardener 





as that of fertility and although consid- 


erable vegetable matter is furnished in 
well-rotted manure, it is not usually 
furnished. And again, in process of de- 
cay a greater part of the nitrogen is lost 
through heating. This is particularly 
true if the supply accumulates around the 
city stables where piled loosely and not 
tramped down. 

We supplement the green manures, 
and oftentimes the stable manures, with 
acid phosphate, usually broadcasted at 
time of planting, and with potash, which 
we are now obtaining in cob ashes hauled 
from nearby grain elevators and formerly 
purchased in muriate form. This is dis- 
tributed ‘at the time we put the straw or 
manure on the field by spreading on 
shov2Isful on top of the load in the manure 
spreader, usually two or three hundred 
pounds to the load. For the cantaloupes 
we use some nitrate of soda scattered 
around the plants at the time of setting. 

aie 
Planting Trees for the Home. 

Every dollar invested in plants, trees 
and flowers adds wealth as well as beauty 
to the farmstead. Trees increase the 
value of the farm and make life more 
enjoyable for those who live in the home. 
Says Farm & Ranch. 

There is no more genuine pleasure than 
planting shade, nut and fruit trees, ex- 
cept the comfort of having them on the 
place. As trees grow and spread their 
branches and the foliage unfolds, develops 
and falls from year to y2ar the owner of 
the place feels proud that he had civic 
pride enough to plant trees and esthetic 
sentiment enough to appreciate them 
after they were planted. Trees make 
the home brighter. 

A place without shade and fruit trees 
is like a desert—exposed to the burning 
sun of summer and the cutting blasts of 
winter and without good cheer in the 
spring. 











0 
Skagway Farmer 

“On the banks of the Skagway River, 
a mile above the city and opposite the 
railroad shops, is a model farm, perhaps 
one of the best in Alaska. This five years 
ago was covered with stumps and dense 
underbrush. To-day potatoes, corn, and 
other hardy farm products may be found 
growing there. Three years ago the 
owner secured a steam stump-puller from 
the States and used it, and now he has a 
model farm. The radishes, onions, let- 
tuce, and peas raised here are superior 
to that shipped from the Northwest mark- 
ets. Besides his farm products, the 
owner, Mr. Clark, conducts a thoroughly 
modern dairy, having eighteen Jerseys. 

‘Fairbanks has a town character in the 
person of ‘Strawberry Pederson’ because 
he is getting rich by raising strawberries. 
From his ten-acre tract he realized more 
than $3,500 for one season, and he was 
the first man in the Tanana district to 
cultivate the berry. In 1908 he made 
enough to pay for the land, and made a 
record which is hard to beat anywhere. 
Few farmers pay for themselves the first 
year. Last year, after he had picked and 
boxed his last strawberry, he cleared $3,- 
000, the profits from a single crop. This 
year he enriched his soil with fish fertilizer, 
and will bank not less than $3,500. The 
berries are luscious ones, and are the 
equal of the famous Kennewick berry 





The “ACME” is 
" the only Harrow that cuts, crushes, turns, 
smoothes and levels in one operation and is a 
perfect weed exterminator and surface 
mulcher. There are no lumps or air spaces 
between the furrows after using the 
“ACME.” Your soil is in the condition of 
a perfect seed bed. The subsoil has been 
properly packed and the top soil mulched 
to attract and conserve all the moisture. 
The coulters cut through to the under 
soil, leaving the trash that has been turned 
under, beneath the soil where its fertilizing 
qualities may benefit the growing crops. 
There are sizes 3 to 17% feet wide. Each 


ACME HARROW 


Pays For Itself 
Every 20 Acres 


Each “‘ACME” is the greatest value of- 
fered. Any “ACME” will pay for itself on 
20 acres the first year and will keep on pay- 
ing big profits for a lifetime. 

Let us send you our combined catalog 
and booklet containing the service of ar- 
ticles by well known authorities on. soil 
preparation, and describing the “ACME” 
line. Ask your dealer for prices, or write to 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc. 








\ 


230 Division Ave. Millington, N. J. 
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of Washington.’’ 





: | 
In Front. 
The Almost-Victim—You said these 
lots fronted New York. Why, they’re at | 

least thirty miles out. 

Real Estate Agent—True, but what of 
it? See that glow in the sky? That’s 
New York!—Puck. 





O-—— 
Ears of Animals. 

The hearing apparatus of animals is 
like that of human beings, but modified 
to suit the conditions of the animal’s life. 
Deer, hares, and horses, like all animals 
whose life necessitates keen hearing, have 
ears shaped and set in the best way to 
catch faint or far-off sounds. The ser- 
pent has no ear-drums. The ear of the 
fish is a membraneous labyrinth con- 
nected with the bladder by a series of 
little bones. 

Though the sense of hearing is perfect 
enly in the higher animals, even the ani- 
mals that have no ears perceive sounds. 
Instead of ears they are supplied with 
fine nerves whose function is to note and 
to respond to every touch; nerves whose 
receiving centres are different from the 
centres of the purely tactile impressions. 
All animals, including insects, have an 
apparatus which enables them to dis- 
tinguish the approach of an enemy,— 
Harper’s Weekly. 

-———_0----—- 

For Summer Engagements Only, 

Maybelle—‘‘See the beautiful engage- 
ment ring Jack gave me last night.” 

Estelle—‘‘Gracious! Has that just 
got around to you?’’ 





Oo-———_ 
“Neglect of little things has ruined 
many fortunes and marred the best of 
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Scale 


with the one most re- | 
liable remedy against 
the SAN JOSE SCALE. 


Spray NOW with 


BOWKER’S 
LIME-SULPHUR 


Write for Book and Price List to 
BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We ship also from 
\\\ Baltimore, Md. and Cincinnati 


Kill the 











enterprises.’’—Samuel Smiles. 





STANDARD 
Spray Pump 


PRAYS the tallest fruit tree 
from the ground. Does the 
workin halfthe time. Sprays 

whitewash and cattle ‘‘dip.” 

Used with bucket, barrel or knap- 

sack. Always ready. Made of brass. 

Nothing to wear out or make trouble. 
Warranted for Five Years 

Write for special offer or send 


$4.00. Expressage prepaid. Money 
refunded if not ita. 


The Standard Stamping Co. 


342 Main Street MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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Some Advice to Boys. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
. Robert S. Walker, Tenn. 





stagnated gossip belt that hovers low. 
Go lift your head above this deadly 
miasma if you would achieve greatness. 
Be broad-minded. Put away all selfish- 
Ignore slander; it cannot do you 


[E” is ness. 

tees A injury, if you live honestly. The true 
oe armor is honesty and true manliness. It 
‘spaces cannot fail. 

iho = Debt.—Bewar? of debt. Some author- 
as been ity has recently said that_a boy should 
nulched always shun debt. But I have found 
eo! often difficult for him to secure credit. If 
frome a young man can acquire an education by 
rtilizing going in debt, then open your arms and 
eh iveit a glad welcome. But on the whole, 


debt should be shunned, for it is difficult 
to be very happy and chained with a 
burdensome debt. You cannot be inde- 
pendent and have a burdensome debt. 
Better make out on little or half so much 
and be free. Hence be prudent and act 
cautiously. 

Get A Training.—With the present- 


W 


alue of- 4 Sire 

tself on day educational advantages, it is a shame 
on pay- for a boy to not = a training. The 
catalog world is continually bumping the unskilled 
> of ar- and untrained man. He is almost an out- 
on soil cast in the business and professional world. 
ets Cultivate your tastes; lean towards your 





natural inclinations; ascertain what you 
are best fitted to do, and what you really 
love to do, regardless of the money side 
of the question, then put your whole soul 
into the chosen trade or profession. Study 
it, be a master of it, ever remembering 
that there is always room for the expert at 
the top, no matter how over-crowded that 
particular trade or profession is reported 
to be, even by the sages. Never forget 
that you can do the world a lot of good 

















ced yous in any honest work. 
minum Toe It matters little what you do, 
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Make a nation or a shoe; 

For he who dees an honest thing, 

Is ranked in God’s pure sight a king. 

Habits.—It is far easier to subdue a 
race of wild Indians than to conquer a 
bad habit. By steeping our minds in pure 
thoughts, and by keeping busy at some 
useful employment, we are certain to 
form good habits. Beware of the first 
evil thought and the first indiscreet act. 
If you have a vile thought, suppress it 
before it becomes an act. Don’t foster 
temptations. 

Growing boys need no stimulants. 
Every alcoholic drink, every cigarette 
smoked, weakens you physically, mentally 
and morally, thereby lessening your 
chances for great accomplishments. 
Rather than form the liquor habit, it 
would be far better for you to take up 
your abode in the dark szpulchre. You 
cannot be happy and drink liquor; you 
cannot be anything. 

“For shun, oh, shun the erchanted cup: 

Though now its draught like joy ap- 


























pears, 
Ere long it will be fanned by sighs, 

And sadly mixed with blood and tears.”’ 

Jealousy.—Rejoice in the prosperity 
of your neighbors. It cannot hurt you. 
It will be a help to you. Has your friend 
accumulated more wealth than you? 
Don’t say he has done so through dis- 
honesty. Respect him; speak well of 
_ Suppress jealousy; it dwarfs the 
soul, 

Affability.—Curt words always cut 
deep into the centre of the heart. Re- 
member harsh words once uttered cannot 
be redeemed. It is distressing, yea more 
80, it is appaling, to meet young men, even 
















Gossip.—In all social life there is a 


cents per quart. 
five cents and twenty-five or thirty-five 
cents, which the middleman asks for good 


Freedom.—Don’t go bind yourself to 
any political party. Be above the state 
Pledge not your 

arty,but rather 
Only in this 


of an African slave. 
liberty to any political 
let principle be your guide. 
manner alone, can os keep yourself pure 
and maintain the freedom which you in- 
herited under our republic. 
Aspirations.—Set your stake high in 
this life; be not entirely contented with 
to-day’s accomplishments. Have the 
highest ideals. Never lower them. 
Whether your ideal is ever reached, mat- 
ters little, provided you do your best to 
attain it. hen you work with an honest 
zeal and unfaltering energy, it matters 
little where you land, it will be on safe 
ground. For thus you have accomplished 
the best that was in you capable of de- 
velopment. You have done your duty, 
Remember the words of Henley: 


It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishment thescroll; 
I am master of my Fate, 
I am the captain of my Soul. 
Success.—Free yourself at this moment 
of the delusion that success means piling 
up heaps of money. Most anybody can 
make money, but when it comes to build- 


ing up a noble character—ah, there’s | 
Remem- | 


where the difficult problem lies. 
ber that success in its true sense, means 
achieving good in this world. Your life 
has been a dismal failure, if those that 
live after you, cannot say when you are 
gone, that the world has been made better 
by you having lived in it. This is true, 
although you may have accumulated 
thousands of dollars. Keep this fact ever 
— in your memory, and nail the words 
of Mrs. Stanley to your mast; He has 
achieved success, who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much; who has 
gained the respect of intelligent men and 
the love of little children; who has filled 
his niche and accomplished his task; who 
has left the world better than he found it, 
Whether by an improved poppy, a per- 
fect poem, or a rescued soul; who has 
never lacked appreciation of earth’s 
beauty or failed to express it; who has al- 
ways looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life was an 
inspiration; whose memory is a benedic- 
tion. 
“Who misses or wins the prize, 

Go lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fall or a rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman.”’ 
—_—_—_ 

More Money in Vinegar. 

During the past ten years, vinegar 
making has not been remarkably profit- 
able for those who made pure vinegar 
from apple cider and sold to the whole- 
saler. The reason why good cider vine- 
gar has been sold at such low prices at 
wholesale is that vinegars were made 
from distiller’s waste products at a much 
lower price than cider vinegar could be 
produced, and consumers did not dis- 
criminate between the two, therefore the 
poor article sold as well and at as high a 
price as the genuine article. 

Now all will be changed, for pure vine- 
gar from apple cider, must be so labeled 
and there will be a penalty for labeling 
imitation vinegar as genuine. Consum- 
ers now pay the grocer twenty-five cents 
a quart for vinegar assumed to be cider 
vinegar. Some of the fancy advertised 
brands of vinegar sell at thirty-five cents 
per quart, while the manufacturer of 
pure vinegar has often been glad to get 
an offer of twenty cents per gallon or five 
The difference between 





those occupying positions who are non- 
accommodating and cynical. One can- 
not do the world much good with a cyni- 
cal disposition. Doesn’t it do you a 
great deal of good to meet an utter 
stranger, and feel when you have met 
him, that you have always known him? 
The pleasure is scarcely unsurpassable. 
This is what I call real affability. It is a 
great incentive to success. Hence, culti- 
vate an affable disposition. 
, Humility.—Recently a popular speak- 
ing club in New York City offered a prize 
for a list of twenty-five of the most beauti- 
ful words in the English language. The 
words to be selected or judged from their 
beauty of sound and meaning. The prize 
winner’s list was finally reduced to twenty- 
one words. I shall nam; them: Melody, 
Splendor, Adoration, Nobility, Sympathy, 
eaven, Love, Hope, Divine, Harmony, 
Happiness, Purity, Liberty, Radiance, 
onor, Joy, Faith, Modesty, Innocence, 
Virtue and Eloquence. There are many 
other words in the English language that 
are just as musical and have just as beauti- 
ul Meaning, but I want to mention one in 
Particular, and that is the word “Humil- 
Wi Doesn’t it sound beautiful to you? 
hen this is applied to young men, it de- 
scribes one of the most beautiful char- 
acters on earth. It is absurd to say that 
ohe cannot have great ambition or high 
aspirations and be humble. Although 
your aspirations lead you to the topmost 
Tound of the ladder of fame, you have 
b dly succeeded unless your life be im- 
ued with humility. After all, it alone 
€s one great. 






































vinegar, is monstrous injustice. Unless 
good cider vinegar can be adulterated 
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—AMERICAN— (- 


SEPARATOR 


A brand new, well made, easy running, easily 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 
| Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 
| Makes thick or thin cream. Thousands in use 
| giving splendid satisfaction. Different from this 
| picture, which illustrates our low priced large 

capacity machines. The bowlisa sanitary marvel 
| and embodies all our latest improvements. Our 
| richly illustrated catalog tells all about it. Our 
wonderfully low prites and high quality on all 
sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 
Our twenty-year guarantee protects you on every 
American Separator. Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your dairy is large or 
small, get our great offer and handsome frée 


catalog. ADDRESS, mm Y A 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR Co., BAINBRIDGE. N. Y. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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In the above photograph the man standing at the left by the pile of fruit trees 
has just received and opened a box of trees purchased from Green's Nursery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. The man back of the box is a neighbor who, pointing his hand at 
the trees, asks where they were purchased and what price was paid. 


Reply: ‘I bought these Cherry and Plum trees of Green’s Nursery Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and they cost me 25 cents for each tree. 
Neighbor: ‘Is not that a remarkably low price for such good trees?”’ 
Reply: ‘The price I paid is less than half the price that would be charged by 
tree agents for precisely the same product, but this is about the price I have been 
paying to Green’s Nursery Co. for many years.” 
Neighbor: ‘‘I have long been buying trees of nursery agents paying from 75 
—_ to $1.00 each for the trees and have never yet received such good trees as 
these. 

Reply: ‘‘Green’s trees are not only first class, weil rooted and well grown, but 
I find that Green’s trees can be relied upon as being true toname. This is one of 
the most important of all considerations in buying trees. All you have to dois to 


send to Green, ask him for his free catalog, then select what you want from the 
catalog, and send the order, with a check for the amount of the bill, and at the 
proper date the trees will come carefully packed in a box such as you see I have 
just unpacked.” 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








without discovery, those who make 
genuine cider vinegar will in the future 
be likely to receive more profitable prices. 
Dr. H. W. Wiley writes to a Rochester, 
N. Y., man as follows: 

Regarding the question of first and 
second pressings, however, the board 
agrees that there can be no objection to 
the repressing of apple pomace as many 
times as desired without the addition of 
water, so long as that pomace does 
become heated or decomposed. The 
board has also reached the conclusion that 
vinegar made from dried apples, chops, 
skins and cores, is not entitled to be called 
“Cider Vinegar,’’ but must be labeled in 
some manner to plainly show its source; 
that where water is added to cider vinegar, 
the label must show this fact. 

It is my opinion that this answers the 
questions of chief interest to the manu- 
facturers of cider vinegar. This informa- 
tion may be given by you to the trade. 


Apple Seedlings 


Both American and French Grown, straight 
or branched roots. 


ALL GRADES—ORDER NOW 


APPLE GRAFTS 


Piece or Whole Roots. Long list of varieties. 
Ask for prices. 
Also a general line of Nursery Stock. 








Respectfully, 
(Signed) W. H. WILEY, 
Chairman. 


——_o———_ | 
Just an Overturned Lamp. | 


The great Chicago conflagration of | 
1871, which swept over some 2,100 acres, | 
destroyed nearly 18,000 buildings, and was 
the cause of between 250 and 300 deaths, 
owed its success only to the fact that the 
previous evening the city’s fire-fighting 
apparatus had been put temporarily out 





ADDRESS 


The Shenandoah Nurseries 


D. S. LAKE, Prop. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 








of commission by another giant blaze. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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** No one really fails who does his level best.”°—Anon. 





Notice that this issue of Green's Fruit 
Grower is devoted largely to the subject 
of beautifying the home lot or farm. 


In looking over the various farm and 
horticultural publications I find but 
little said therein on the subject of beauti- 
fying rural homes. Here is an indica- 
tion that this subject has not received 
the serious attention which it deserves. 


The Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
invites your considerate attention to 
various methods set forth in this issue 
of Green’s Fruit Grower for beautifying 
farm homes and for planting the high- 
ways. This is a good season for making 
plans for the planting of vines, shrubs 
and trees about your dwelling. Do not 
forget that the well kept lawn itself is 
an object of great beauty and that there 
should be an expanse of unbroken lawn 
in connection with your home grounds. 
Therefore do not plant your ornamental 
trees and shrubs promiscuously over the 
lawn, but plant them on the borders and 
in the corners in wavering lines, at one 
point a width of ten feet devoted to trees 
and shrubs, at another place five feet, at 
another place possibly thirty feet, de- 
pending on the size of the plot of ground 
to be ornamented, placing the trees on 
the outskirts, the shrubs next, and in 
front of them flowering plants or lower 
growing shrubs. Plant climbing vines 
on your porches and low growing shrubs 
around the cellar walls of your house or 
other buildings. Plant a hedge row or 
trees to hide your barns and other out 
buildings from the highway. 


“How can a taste for the beautiful add 
to one’s profit or revenue?’ is a question 
which may be asked by some of the read- 
ers of Green’s Fruit Grower. Here is an 
illustration: A farmer and fruit grower 
moved to a large city. He found a plot 
of land within the city limits which had 
many years before been laid out for a 
park, but the tract had heen neglected, 
had grown up to a wild looking thicket 
and had long been offered for sale with- 
out a buyer having been found. This 
rural man fresh from the farm had an 
appreciation of the beautiful and enough 
imagination to see in advance how this 
property would look, after the removal 
of ruined fences and the clearing up of 
uccumulated rubbish and undergrowth, 
therefore he purchased the tract, enbrac- 
ing several acres. The result was that 
ie made a nice snug fortune out of this 
purchase. 

Why did not others see the possibility 

of this tract which was easily transformed 
into a beautiful parklike residential see- 
tion of a beautiful city? The reply is 
that the man who bought this property 
had cultivated his taste for the beautiful. 
He was appreciative and could'look ahead 
und see the plan of the original owner and 
carry out that plan after the original 
owner had died. Others who might have 
inade a fortune out of this tract lacked 
this sense of appreciation and had not 
enough imagination to see how the place 
would look after improvements has been 
made and the original plan was carried 
out, 


A wise man has observed that shore 
property, that is land adjacent to lakes, 
oceans, rivers, ponds, will become ex- 
ceedingly valuable in later years. Such 
land, much of which is now occupied 
with ordinary farms, cannot be increased. 
There is a limited supply of such desir- 
able sites, but the demand in the future 
is certain to be great, for men of wealth 
will feel that they must become the 
owners of such desirable property,on which 
to locate their fine rural residences, there- 
fore when a man is looking for a farm he 
should bear in mind that he can afford 
to pay a higher price for a farm bordering 
a beautiful river, or a farm which has a 
brook running through it, or farm land 
located along the shore of lakes or of the 
ocean. There is another advantage in 
owning such land, for the presence of 
water is a protection against late fall 
frosts and early spring frosts, which are 
often disastrous to fruit. 





It pays to cultivate a taste for the 
beautiful, not only in dollars and cents, 
but it pays for the reason that it adds to 
the enjoyment of living. The man who 
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goes through life without seeing the 
beauties of nature, lives only half a life. 
In a sense we can worship our Creator 
by admiring the beautiful things which 
he has created, the sunrise, the sunset, 
the clouds, the views of river, lake, ocean 
or mountains. The great beauties of 
nature are the vines, shrubs and trees. 
If you are not aware of this fact, visit a 
treeless prairie. When you return from 
a sojourn to such a treeless tract, you will 
have great admiration for the beautiful 
oaks, elms, maples, and other forest trees 
and for the vines and shrubs which spring 
up so freely on the borders of our wood- 
lands and swamps and which may be 
planted so effectually on the borders of 
our home ‘ground. After a return from 
the treeless prairie you will hesitate 
about setting the woodchopper at work 
destroying beautiful trees in our pastures, 
meadows and grain fields. 


Winter Covering For Strawberries. 

Yes, I cover the entire surface of the 
protection, deeming it necessary to cover 
the narrow space between each row as 
well as to cover the plants themselves. 
The object in this winter covering is not 
to keep the plants warm and should not 
be thick enough for such a purpose. The 
object in applying a winter mulch of 
straw or other material over the straw- 
berry plants is to prevent sudden freezing 
and thawing, which is highly injurious 
to the plants. The action of the frost 
lifts up the plants somewhat and in this 
lifting, the lower roots are broken, and the 
vitality of the plants greatly impaired. 
Wheat straw or any other grainstraw 
would be an ideal covering were it not 
for the fact that there are grass seed and 
seeds of grain in this straw. But if the 
grain straw is thoroughly shaken up and 
the chaff and seeds sifted out before plac- 
ing it on the beds of strawberries, this 
process will save one hundred time its 
cost in weeding the strawberry bed next 
season. Do not apply commercial ferti- 
lizers and especially nitrate of soda to 
strawberry beds at any time other than 
in the growing season, but barnyard 
manure may be applied as a mulch and 
fertilizer during winter. 

ee 

Feeding the Birds.—It has been proved 
over and over again that birds are help- 
ful to fruit growers and farmers, there- 
fore it is our duty to protect the birds and 
to feed them, especially during the wint+r 
months. A small handful of crumbs or 
fine seeds like wheat will be welcomed 
by the birds. I have known wild golden 
pheasants to come into my garden after 
food during the winter. Birds have some 
method of finding out where the food is 
located. 





ee eee 

Kindness.—It pays to be kind and ac- 
comodating. Reward for such deeds for 
the most part lies in our selfcontent after- 
doing deeds of kindness, and we should 
not look for larger rewards, but I heard 
of a youth who gave up his sleeping car 
berth to an aged lady, who a few years 
later willed the youth over one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

pg 

About Cherries.—Reply to S. 8S. Powers 
of Texas:—Yes, my opinion is that cherry 
trees will succeed on land where peaches 
have been doing well. 

Where peaches succeed and do not fail 
to bear good crops of fruit more than one 
year out of four, | would consider peaches 
a good paying crop. Whether such a 
peach orchard would be as profitable as 
an apple orchard is another question. An 
apple orchard well cared for should stand 
for one hundred years, whereas a peach 
orchard in many localities is not expected 
to stand more than from seven to ten 
years, the peach being far shorter lived 
than the apple tree, but on the other hand 
the peach comes into bearing earlier than 
the apple and this is a great advantage. 
a 


Fall Apples Scarce. 

Every fall there is a demand for apples 
ripe enough to be eaten. So far as my 
experience goes there is difficulty in get- 
ting an ample supply of good fall apples. 
Men who plant large -erchards plant 
winter varieties almost entirely, prob- 
ably for the reason that winter varieties 
can be handled more easily on a large 
scale than fall ripening varieties. For 


this reason it may pay the small grower 
to plant more fall ripening apples, such as 
Fameuse, Duchess, Blenheim and Twenty 
Ounce. 

Remember that there is a demand for 
eating apples at all seasons of the year, 
since there are so many people who feel 
that they cannot enjoy good health un- 
less they eat an apple or two every day. 
If there is a long season when there are 
no apples in the market ripe enough to 
eat, there occurs a loss to the apple 
grower as well as to the apple seller, who 
is expected to meet the demand of the 
public. 

eee es, 

Money in Trappirg Fur Animals. 

1 am surprised to hear it stated that 
instead of a scarcity of fur bearing ani- 
mals there are in this country more of 
these animals than there were twenty 
years ago. 

I cannot believe this statement to be 
truthful, and yet there are many fur 
bearing animals even in the older part of 
this country. Many of these wild crea- 
tures have changed their habits owing to 
the pursuit after them by trap, dog or 
gun, and this may lead some people to 
conclude that they are almost extinct. 
I can testify to the fact that there are 
more foxes in Western New York than 
there were forty years ago. 

I am interested in this subject for the 
reason that when I was a boy I was a 
great hunter, filled with enthusiasm for 
a gun, dog and boat. My first spending 
money was earned in hunting and trap- 
ping along the streams and in the wood- 
lands twelve miles south of Rochester, 
N.Y. At that early date I felt sure that 
when I grew up to bé a man I would spend 
all of my time in hunting and fishing, for 
I knew of no other way by which I could 
secure so much enjoyment. But my 
tastes of late years have changed greatly 
so that now I hesitate to kill any creature. 
I have come to recognize that life is a 
marvellous and mysterious gift from God. 
which should not be interfered with 
thoughtlessly. 
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Hunting Accidents.—Over one hundred 
and fifty men were killed last year in 
hunting accidents; many men were mis- 
taken for deer or other game. These 
accidents teach us that man is by nature 
eareless and heedless, willing to take 
chances. The student of human nature 
must see daily evidence of lack of caution 
in drivers of automobiles, street cars, 
railroad trains, and in almost every 
branch of humanenterprise or experience. 
Although these hunting accidents are 
published all over the country each veur 
and every hunter knows of the danger, 
still there are many who on seeing busi- 
ness agitated will fire at the disturbance, 
taking his chances as to whether there 
is present a deer or a human being. Many 
hunters are equally careless of their own 
persons and are often shot by the care- 
less handling of guns. No gun should 
ever be handled so that if it were dis- 
charged it would injure any person or 
thing, but how to make a careful, cau- 
tious man of a careless, thoughtless being 
is a diffieult problem to solve. 

i ae a 


Appreciation of New Fruits.—In Iowa, 
where they must have hardy fruits, the 
good people are remarkably appreciative 
of Charles G. Patten and others like 
Peter N. Gideon, who have done notable 
work in producing new varieties hardy 
enough for the Iowa elimate. 

Col. Watrous in a recent speech said 
that while most of the men who were 
present at this convention might be for- 
gotten a few years after their death, Mr. 
Patten’s name would live long. He did 
not say how long. 

In New York state we have less appre- 
ciation of the men who have devoted their 
lives to the production of new varieties 
of fruit which have proved worth millions 
of dollars te the state. Jacob Moore was 
one of those who deserved greater fame 
than he secured. He was scarcely able 
to live on the money he received for his 
valuable new fruits. The new fruit which 
brought him the most money of all, and 
probably as much money as all the other 
new fruits he secured put together, was the 
Diploma currant, which he put into the 
hands of Green’s Nursery Company to 
disseminate on a royalty. Just about 
the time he should have received his re- 
ward from the Diploma currant royalty 
he died suddenly. Now his heirs are 
reaping a large reward which should in 
justice have accrued to the benefit of 
Jacob Moore himself. 
Plum Trees Make Good Fillers for 

Apple Orchards, As do Cherry and 

Dwarf Pear Trees. 

In reply to many letters, asking advice 
as to what kind of apple trees can best 
be used temporarily to fill in between 
apple trees planted regular distances 
apart with the idea of taking out these 
filler trees after they have borne a number 
of years, I will say that plum trees are de- 
sirable for such fillers for temporary 
planting between rows of apple trees. 


In many sections of the country the fruit 
of plum trees are in demand. The plum 
is not excelled in productiveness by any 
fruit tree, therefore it must be profitable 
wherever the fruit is called for in the 
market. Plum also bears at an early 
age 


planting between the rows of apple trees, 
and in the rows of apple trees, that is per- 
haps four times as many peach trees per 
acre as there are apple trees, but the peach 
tree is such a greedy feeder, and sends its 
branches out over such a wide space, | 
cannot think it is the best tree for this 
purpose. I should much prefer the cherry 
tree as a filler, for its roots do not extend 
so far as the peach, and it is more of an 
upright grower, occupying much less 
room in the orchard. We have many 
sour cherry trees, so-called, of the Mont- 
morency or Early Richmond type, grow- 
ing ut Green’s Fruit Farm successfully 
as fillers among other fruit trees. These 
cherry trees bear quickly after planting, 
and as they are trained with low heads 
we can often pick a large portion of the 
fruit from these low trees when standing 
on the ground, Cherry trees will con- 
tinue fruiting when planted as fillers in 
an apple orchard many more years than 
will peach trees and are fully as profit- 
able where there is a market for the fruit. 
At Green’s Fruit Farm we have used 
dwarf pear trees as fillers to be planted 
between rows of apple trees and in the 
rows. The roots of dwarf pear trees do 
not extend half as far as those of the 
peach tree and the branches of the dwarf 
pear do not extend half as far, therefore 
dwarf pear trees are far superior to peach 
trees or even to slow growing apple trees 
as fillers to be planted between the per- 
manent apple trees of an avple orchard. 
How natural it is to follow the lead of 
others or to follow the general custom. 
It is in this way that orchardists have 
come to plant peach trees between the 
rows of their apple trees and in apple 
tree rows almost universally throughout 
the country. It is only in recent years that 
it has occurred to planters of apple or- 
chards to plant early bearing apple trees 
like King between apple tree rows as 
fillers. Let us now make a _ further 
innovation by planting the plum, cherry 
or dwarf pear as fillers between rows 

of apple trees. 
See ea 
Will A Cold Storage House Pay?—A, 
J. Parker of Ohio asks the above question 
to which C. A. Green replies as follows: 
It would not pay you having only four 
acres of orchard to build a cold storage 
house unless you were satisfied with a 
small one. But as I understand your 
plan is to build a large one so as to ac- 
commodate your neighboring fruit grow- 
ers. Such a storage business as you 
suggest would require considerable at- 
tention and I would not advise you to 
undertake it. In cities where there are 
large cold storage houses competent men 
are employed to manage them and to 
look after the details which require con- 
siderable experience. To a certain ex- 
tent the growing and winter storage of 
apples are two separate lines of business. 

Pa at 
Economy In Burning Coal. 

While it would seem to be economy to 
use chestnut coal rather than larger coal, 
this proves not to be true. The larger 
the lumps of coal the greater the economy, 
and yet the coal must not be too coarse. 
For the kitchen stove, chestnut coal 
is generally used, but after the fire is well 
started stove coal can be used there with 
economy. In the furnace, steam or hot 
water heater, furnace coal about twice the 
size of stove coal should be used. It has 
been my practice to have a few tons of 
pea coal on hand. At night I throw 4 
few shovels of this very small pea coal 
over the larger coal that is in the furnace, 
which banks the fire, checks the draft 
somewhat, and seems to economize the 


1el, 

A skillful person can run a kitchen 
stove or a furnace on nearly half the 
amount of coal that a careless or thought- 
less person might use. In order to econo- 
mize, the hot air draft must be continu- 
ally thought of. At time the cold air 
damper must be raised as it is not enough 
to check simply the hot air draft. 10 
my house furnace I take the outdoor alr 
through a tight air box, but when a gale 
is blowing or when the weather is very 
cold I have to check and sometimes e2- 
tirely close this outdoor opening for 4 
few hours or a day. When I do this. 
open the window in the cellar to let 3 
fresh air over the entire cellar, otherwise 
the air in the rooms above would not be 
fit to breathe. 

_———0O-—_—_— 

The Stuff of Htroes.—‘‘Now, tb 
men,” cried the gallant captain,‘ fight 
like heroes till your powder is done, the? 
run for your lives. I’m a little lame, 5° 
I'l! start now.’’—Wasp. 


‘‘He was praising her hair to-day. I wa 
so angry.”’ “Why?” ‘Because I couldn t 
tell him she had borrowed it from me. — 
Louisville-Courier-Journal. 






Peach trees have been largely used for 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 











it Is True But He Doesn’t Know It. 

There are few people in this country 
who realize fully that America is a fruit 
who realize 
how difficult or impossible it is for many 
other countries to produce such superior 
fruit as is so freely and economically pro- 
duced in the United States of America. 

It is said that the English people never 
saw or never tasted of a peach that 
ripened out of doors until they received 
4 shipment from the state of Washington 
This is a mistake for 
peaches have been sent from here to 
England and have for more than ten 
years past, but it is true that peaches 
vrown in England must be grown under 
q These hothouse peaches cannot 
he compared in quality with those ripened 
out doors in America, and English grown 
yeaches thus produced cannot be sold at 
, profit at much less than one dollar each. 
Think of this, you who live in a land 
where peaches can be grown at a profit 


paradise. 


at a recent date. 


glass. 


at t 


It is not widely known that there is no 
other country in the world that will com- 
pare with this country in the production 
of apples and other hardy fruits. When 
growing of tropical 
fruits, such as the orange, lemon, pine- 
apple and many others, America still 
This is a great country 
for the production of nuts of almost every 
kind, from the cococnut to the pecan 
and peanut, but this fact is not fully ap- 
I appeal to the agricultural 
and horticultural press to make these 
facts more widely known. 
telling our readers of the wonderful re- 
sources of the United States as a fruit 
In what other part of 
the world can you find train loads of the 
most beautiful apples ever grown start- 
ing out daily from various parts of this 
great country, and train loads of oranges, 
also train loads of grapes and peaches? 
There is no part of the world where such 
quantities, such a high grade, and such 
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he price of fifty cents per bushel. 
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beautiful fruit is produced. 


A Great Man.—True greatness does not 
depend on ability to make money or to 
paint great pictures, or in oratory or in 
All the faculties alluded to are 
ina sense great but there are others still 
I have in mind a noted writer 
who for many years preceding his death 
suffered from an incurable disease which 
eaused weakness and continual pain. 
had to live far away from his loome and 
the locality he loved best, which caused 
Life was a burden 
to this man, and yet he was one of the 
most cheerful of all and was constantly 
doing something to 
This is an example of true 

Here is the prayer of this 
consider 
The name of the man was Robert 


wisdom. 


greater. 
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brighter. 
greatness. 
wonderful man. 
it well. 
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Read it and 


Louis Stevenson. 


“The day returns and brings us the 
petty round of irritating concerns and 
Help us to play the man, help 
us to perform them with laughter and 
kind faces, let cheerfulness abound with 


duties. 


industry. 


Give us to go blithely on our business 
all this day, bring us to our resting beds 
undishonored, 
and grant us in the end the gift of sleep. 


weary 


and content and 


\men. 


_It is claimed that there are 8,000,000 
lamers in this country, 7,000,000 of which 
have no supply of fruits in their gardens. 
of every 
§ year to year 
without strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries and grapes growing on the farm to 


his 


tight farmers 
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Farmers Think of This. 


means that seven out 
live from 


supply and beautify their tables. 


Considering this, how can we wonder 
that the girls and boys want to leave the 
If we want to keep our 
farm, if we want tomake 
tive for the wife and for 
we must have upon our tables 
tive and healthful small fruits 
peaches, pears, apples, cherries 
farmers 
who have growing on their place no fruit 
'rees worth mentioning, therefore are not 
only living without small fruits, but 
out the larger fruits. 
farmers do not realize how easy it is 
and how little it would cost, to s 
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Tmer and his wife do not live longer, 


ork ably not so long, as many who 
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argely upon meats, and mostly 
at that, for sustenance. : 
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et out a 
plants of the strawberry, raspberry, 
and a féw grape vines, or to 
few peach, apple, pear, and plum 
Or having lived for many years 
t these delicacies, which are so 
and are so helpful in 


We hear of reforms of many kinds sweep- 
ing over the country, but what reform 
could be more helpful than one which 
would induce every farmer to have a 
supply of small and large fruits growing 
on his place. Some one may say: “ 
cannot afford to have these fruits. I am 
too poor.’’ This is noexcuse. You could 
more properly say you could not afford 
to try to get along without these fruits 
on your table daily. The planting of 
these fruits is a profitable thing to do. 
Fruit growing is the most profitable 
method of occupying the soil where the 
fruit is sold in the markets. 


and his family, this fruit pays a profit ex- 
ceeding tenfold that of the profit of fruits 
that are sold. You can buy a grape vine 
for ten cents and allow it to trail over the 
sunny side of your house, and it may bear 
a bushel of grapes each year for a hundred 
years, or for twenty-five cents you may 
buy an apple tree which may keep your 
family in apples all winter for a period 
longer than that of a human life. 
laps cence 
The Home Market. 

A prominent Pennsylvania fruit grower 
has been shipping box apples to consum- 
ers for several years. His business has 
increased from year to year and he re- 
gards the plan as highly satisfactory, says 
National Stockman. 








Another orchardist in Pennsylvania 
made a new shipments several years ago 
of box and barrel apples to friends in the 
cities. These friends were pleased and 
told their neighbors about the fine apples 
that had been purchased for so much less 
money than would have been possible at 
grocery stores. The business increased 
from vear to year, notwithstanding that 
the orchardist, who produces very ex- 
tensively, was doing all he could to dis- 
courage selling directly to consumers. 
He finally concluded to push this plan of 
selling and has issued a neat, attractive 
pamphlet advertising the splendid apples 
which he is growing. The plan will re- 
cuire more clerical help, but it will likely 
increase profits for the grower and de- 
crease the cost of living for the consumer. 

See Cee 

Maryland School for Boys.—Ed. Chas. 
A. Green:—We received several copies of 
your’valuable paper. Tomy mind it is the 
greatest magazine published.—L. A. 
Stundevant, Md. 
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Effect of Grass on Roots of Trees. 

That many kinds of trees, especially 
fruit-trees, flourish better when no grass 
is allowed to grow over their roots, has | 
been long known to farmers. In some | 
cases the effect of the grass on freshly 
planted trees is decidedly injurious, and 
may be almost fatal. This phenomenon 
has been studied at the Woburn Experi- 
mental Fruit Farm in England since 
1894, and tho no perfectly satisfactory 
explanation of the action has been ob- 
tained, it seems reasonably certain now 
that bacteria are concerned init. Spencer 
Pickering, who writes on the subject in| 
Nature (Londen, June 6), tells us thai 
experiment has shown that it can not be 
attributed to the abstraction of food or 
moisture from the soil by the grass, 
nor to the influence ot the grass on the 
soil temperature or on the gaseous con- 
tents of the soil, and the formation of 
acid or alkali has also been excluded from 
the possible causes. The action may be 
that of a poison produced directly by the 
grass or indirectly through the agency 
of bacteria; or, as appears from the 
latest experiments, may be due to the 
killing by the grass of root bacteria that 
promote growth in some way. The 
writer says: 

“The action is not confined to any 
particular grasses nor to apple-trees, 
but different grasses and different kinds 
of trees act and suffer, respectively, to 
different extents. The differences in 
the results, however, produced by different 
soils are much more conspicuous, especi- 
ally in cases where trees are not grassed 
over until a few years after they have 
been planted. Tho the deleterious action 
of grass may generally be noticed through- 
out the country, many notable excep- 
tions have been met with, and these 
can not be explained by any of the patent 
characteristics of the soils in question. 


Various pot experiments have been made | 


which emphasize these observations.’ 
oO 
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“And you are really settlement work- 
ers?’’ interrogated the housewife as she | 
handed each of the wanderers a wedge of | 
pie. ‘Yes, mum.’’ responded the dusty | 
spokesman with a low bow, ‘‘we work | 
every settlement we come to.’’—Chicago | 
News. | 
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H strong, low-priced \, 
light-draft riding harrow which 
covers more surface with less draft than any 
other cultivator made. It works right up to 
the trees and under lowest branches without 
harming fruit or leaves in the least. 


Forkner 

























for Orchards and Vineyards 
make it possible to thoroughly cultivate 20 4 30 acres per day with two horses. 
They lift and turn the soil and leave it in slight waves, thus exposing more 
Surface to the chemical action of the sun and rain. They make a perfect 
-dust-mulch, which conserves maximum amount of moisture. 
Write for Free Trial Offer—and Booklet. 

We will ship to responsible parties on 30 days’ riskless free trial. 
Free booklet, “Modern Orchard Tillage,” tells the whole story. 


LIGHT DRAFT HARROW CO. 
900 E. NevadaSt., Marshalitown, lowa 









All genuine “Cutaways” are intense cultivators and 
will increase your crops 25 to 50 percent. Our Double 
Action Cutaway” Harrow is a wonderful invention Ky 


—can be used in field or orchard. Perfect center 


CUTAWAY 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 865 Main St., 


draft, Drawn by two medium horses will move the 
earth twice onevery trip. We can prove it, 
“Intensive Cultivation,” our new catalogue is Free, 
Send for it today. 
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made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. all styles and sizes. We 





pay ress charges 
Des ona — 
RHODES MFG. CO., precy ol 
GRAND RAPIDS, PiCH. prices. 











VIRGINA: 


$350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a ten-acre Apple 
Orchard tract in “The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia.” 
Other farm and fruitjands $15.00 per acre andup. Write now 
for last issue “The Southern Homeseeker,”’ other interesting lit- 
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PAY BIG PROFITS 














erature and low excursion rates, Address, F. H. LaBaume, 
Ag’l Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Box 3046, Roanoke, Va. 





Over half a century of fair dealing has given our products that 
prominence which merit d Everything of the best for 


Orchard Vineyard, Lawn, Park, 
Street, Garden and Greenhouse 


Seeds, Bulbs, Piants, Roses, Shrubs, S mall Trees, Etc. 
by mail postpaid—safe arrival and satisfactionguaranteed. For‘tese 
send for Catalog No.2, 168 pages. Hundreds of carloads of Fruit 
and Ornamen Evergreens, Shrubs, Hardy Roses, etc. 
Catalog No. 1 for these, 112 pages. Both FREE. Immense stock of 
SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. Acres of Peonias 
and other Hardy Perennialse Direct deal will insure you the 
best and save you money. S8years. 47 greenhouses, 1,200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 326, Painesviile, O. 











| Something New! 








The Kant-Klog Sprayer 


Gets twice the results with same labor and fluid. Send 
postal today for free interesting booklet, explaining how 
the ‘‘Kant-Klog gives 
Nine Sizes of Round or Flat 
Fine or Coarse Sprays 
or solid streams all from the same nozzle. Ten 


different styles of sprayers for all kinds of spray- 
ing, whitewashing, etc.,etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


ROCHESTER SPRAY PUMP CO., 190 Broadway, Rochester, N. Y. 


Starts 
or Stops the Spray Instantly 



































FACTS 
ABOUT 
APPLE 
GROWING 


meetings. 
to Dept F 


The healthier the tree, the better the fruit. 
and fruitful they become, Mr. Geo. T. Po 
clusively for the past six years on his 160 
his Railroad Station that the growers do 
apple grower of New Jersey 
He has used ‘*Sca 


to any R. R. Station in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of t 
bbis., $25.00; 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans. $3.75. 


© hee us . spoon ol oe gee g se 
ou by return mail, free, our boo 
and new booklet, “SCA ECIDE, the Tree-Saver.” 


The longer trees are sprayed with “Scalecide,” the more beautiful, healthful 
ll, President of the Agricultural Experts Association, has used “‘Scalecide”’ ex- 
orchard at Ghent, N. ¥. He gets twice the price for his apples laid down at 
Hood River. Mr. J. H. Barclay, of Cranbury, the acknowledged champion 
has taken all the first _— for the past four years at the New Jersey Horticultural Society 
e Pp Sst six years. Men who KNOW use “‘Scalecide.” A tal request 

» “Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Pac ing AP es,”* 

If your dealer cannot supply ou with “SCALECIDE” we will deliver it 
16 Ohio Rivers on receipt of the price; 60-gal. 

Address, B.G. PRatT Co., 60 Church St., New York City. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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With a FOLDING SANG MACHINE, 9 CORDS by ONE MAN in 
= hours, Send mee Free catalog me E27 showing low price 
rst order secures agency. 


Foldine Sewing Mach. Co.. 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIL. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








BAUER’S FAMOUS 
SOUTHERN GROWN 
BERRY PLANTS ARE 
GROWN BELOW THE 
BLIZZARD BELT LINE. 


Our plants are hardy for they are 
grown without any protection and they 
come to you with nice, glossy leaves; 
not just a little tender, heart as the 
mulched plants have. When you break 
that heart your plant is gone. 

Our plants cost you no more than this 
tender Northern-grown plant and will 
arrive in nice growing condition. 

Get my boo 

HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES. 

It tells the facts of strawberry grow- 
ing from start to finish. 

This book is one that I wrote myself 
and I am a strawberry specialist; at it 
thirty-two years. 

Copy free to you. 


J. A. BAUER, 
Judsonia, Ark. 





Box 3 


ALENTIN 
Yost CARDS © 


80 cts. 
Ties 10-cent packages mailed for 25 none 
100 for 


60 





Special Assoftment for Dealers 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTH DAY 10 Fine 
. « » SAINT PATRICK’S Post Cards 


mailed for 10 cents. 100 mailed for 80 cents. 


MADiSON ART COMPANY, MADISON, CONN. 
BUSINESS nENVELOPES, 





RINTING oo ree ees 
for niy 23 cents; 260 for Ss Bete a aly, 
109 for 35¢, 250 do al Printing. 


ENTERPRISE. PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU, N.Y: 





“oa allow 10 DAYS FREE TR ia 
IT ONLY — one cent to learn ou: 
unheard of prices awd marvelous offers 

on highest fh nt mg pce model bicycles. 

RY PRICES foc2% 
FACTO Y a ge - 
apair of tires from anyone at any pr 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
i and learn our wonder /ul proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS =:072e"%: 





TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels. 
famps, repairs and all sundries at Aa/f usual pres 
Do Not Walt; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept D-49, GHICAGE 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


NOTICE 
New Guarantee Selling Plan 


adopted in selling to assure perfect satisfaction 
to every customer. 


C. White and Buff Orph. Barred, 
White and Buff Rocks and Wy- 
andottes. Three breeds each of 
Turkeys, Ducks and Geese in- 
cluding White Runners 


**4 Pleased Customer is the Best Advertisement ”’ 
This is Our Motto ! 


Our birds are raised on six farms, 
giving purity and vigor, all 
overseen by one expert. 


GREAT Combined bred to lay and win 
strains. We have many egg 
records above 220 eggs per year 
and our breed have won at Chi- 
cago, New York, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, lowa and Minnesota State 
Fairs and State Shows. We sell 
our birds guaranteed to win. 


CHEAP We are offering our birds cheap 
for early sales. We do not ask 
as high prices as many do. 

FREE—Fine Catalogue and full information. 
Write exact wants 


F GAGE CUTLER 


Route 70 CARTHAGE, ILL. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
or any kind of skin w ith hair or fur on. 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. It 
will certain:y pay you to look into it. 

Our illustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. Tells how to take off and 
care for hides; how we pay the freight 
both ways; about our marvelous brush 
dyeing process which is a tremendous 
advantage to the customer. especially 
on horse hides and calf skins; about 
the goods we sell, taxidermy. etc., but 
we never send out this valuable book 
except upon request. If you want a 
copy send in your correct address. 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 

571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





SIX 
FARMS 








Orchard Location. 

The selection of an orchard site is 
not governed by any arbitrary rule. All 
farms do not afford the best soils and 
exposures for orchards. The owners 
of such as do not, are unfortunate, yet 
they should not feel discouraged to the 
extent of not planting trees and caring 
for them afterwards. Says Journal of 
Agriculture. 

Some kinds of soils and surface pre- 
sentations are preferable to others, as 
they are better adapted to this fruit 
and require less expensive preparation 
and in the after-care and treatment of 
the orchard. The most intelligent and 
experienced orchardists often differ as 
to the best location and exposure of an 
orchard, some preferring a northern 
slope, others an eastern, and yet others 
recommend a southern or even a west- 
ern as best. We think, however, that 
the advantages preponderate in favor 
of a gentle eastern or northeastern slope, 








as orchards located on such sites suffer 
less in both soil and tree from the effects 
of heat and drought. An orchard with 
such an exposure will maintain its vigor 
and longevity better than if inclined to 
the west or southwest. This is especially 
true in States south of the New England 
group, where the summers are long, hot 
and dry, and where it is probable that the 
greatest injury to trees results from 
these causes. But, as stated above, all 


able sites, especially near the home, 
which is the most desirable location for 
the family orchard. Thus the planter 
will often be forced to forego such a 
location and take his chances where the 
natural conditions are not so favorable. 
If possible, the site should be elevated 
above its immediate surroundings, thus 
giving a free circulation of air; and it 
will also be of great aid in guarding against 
late spring frosts, so fatal to young fruit 
at the blooming season. 

ALMOST ANY SOIL WILL DO. 
Apple trees will thrive and do well 
on almost any soil well prepared, but 
the different kinds of soil may require 
different treatment ‘and after-care. 
A loamy soil is naturally rich in plant 
food, hence will need little, if any, man- 
‘uring in its preparation. But it should 
be deeply stirred and thoroughly broken 
up by sub-soiling. This loamy soil is 
what may be termed free soil, as it sel- 
dom becomes compacted, even by abusive 
treatment. 
A clay soil is the most difficult to 
prepare, and often requires manuring 


_|as well as thorough plowing, replowing 


and sub-soiling. It should be also fre- 
quently stirred during the summer months 
and especially as soon after each rainfall 
as is practical, to prevent it from baking 
and becoming compacted. This becomes 
even more important in seasons of long 
and continued drought. 

Sandy soils are generally lacking in 
necessary plant food. They also have 
the objection of losing sueh fertilizers 
as may be added, by the leaching of the 
rainfall. 

The wood growth on loamy soils will 
be strong and vigorous, but may not 
be sufficiently matured to withstand 
the freezing of the more vigorous winters. 
Clay lands are not so apt to produce 
such vigorous growth and orchard trees 
on such lands will be hardier as to winter 
killing than on most other soils. With 
a free subsoil underlying it, a loamy 
clay soil will probably yield the best 
results, especially if it be well prepared 
by thorough culture and subsoiling be- 
fore planting the trees. 

Timber lands or lands on which forests 
have formerly grown, if having the 
proper exposure and drainage, are pre- 
ferable for orchard sites. Such lands 
contain all the elements of plant food 
necessary to insure a good and sufficient 
wood growth and fruitfulness. Fruit 
grown on such lands will rank first class 
in size. 

All orchard lands should be thoroughly 
surface drained and subdrained. No 
orchard can endure for a great length 
of time with stagnant water either on the 
surface or within the soil. All surplus 
water from excessive rainfall or from other 
causes should be promptly removed by 
either surface or sub-drainage. 


——_ Co 
Reasons for the Home Orchard. 


The home orchard gives tenure to 
the cultivator of the soil; it makes farm 
life more permanent; it endears the 
boys and girls to the home. The pleas- 
ure and enjoyment derived from culti- 
vating the orchard are not to be lightly 
treated. Every member of the family 
soon learns to reverence the orchard and 
often the different trees are known and 
their bearing qualities fully appreciated. 
When the clouds are low and threaten- 
ing and the temperature indicative of a 
cold wave in the springyall are solicitus 
for the welfare of tue fruit trees. Says 
Farm and Ranch. 

‘ It is a sacred privilege that the home 
owner has, and one that the renter craves, 








to plant an orchard and gather choice 


farms do not afford these most favor-. 


fruits as a reward for his labor. No other 
part of the farm is more responsive to 
good care, no other acreage gives better 
promise for labor, no other work is so 
cheerfully performed. It is. a pleasant 
duty to cultivate, “hinge spray and bud 
the trees and gather fruits. 

There are few farms where an orchard 
site cannot be found. There are so many 
choice fruits of wide adaptation, and so 
many varieties of local requirements 
that a legitimate excuse for not having 
an orchard is hard to render. Nursery 
trees are cheap and the labor of setting 
an orchard not expensive. Why deprive 
your family of fruits? 
re 
Deep Snows and Orchards. 


When snows cover the ground for long 
peridds, there is danger to the fruit trees 
and shrubs. The supply of food for 
the cottontail is covered, and he is driven 
to the trees. Many small trees will 
be injured the present winter and owners 
must be vigilant to avoid damage. The 
shotgun and the trap will do something 
to thin out the rodents, but they cannot 
be depended upon for perfect protection. 
Feed may be supplied by throwing down 
apple trimmings. Poison may used, 
strychnin in sweet apples. Also there 
are fifty applications for the bark which 
cause the enemy to avoid the trees which 
have beentreated. Grease, blood, fetta— 
each has its advocates. If veneer pro- 
tectors are put on now press them down 
well into the snow and see that they are 
long enough so that, if drifts form about 
the trees, the rabbit will not get free 
passage into the tops. Large trees are 
practically safe from this enemy, because 
he cannot stretch his mouth to fit them, 
but the small tree makes his opportunity. 
Says the Homestead. 

LOOK OUT FOR THE RABBITS. 

Every man who has trees where there 
is danger of rabbit gnawing should be on 
guard right now and ward off the certain 
attacks. But if trees are neglected, or 
if injury is done after our best possible 
efforts, trees are not necessarily lost. 
A young tree will stand a good deal of 
gnawing and still come out all right 
in the end. But just as soon as the 
thaw comes, and you can get at the 
fresh earth, then is the time to help 
them recover from the damage. Go 
about with a spade and mound up dirt 
about each injured tree, covering all 
the wounds. Pack the soil well so that 
it will not settle away and leave the 
scars exposed to sun and wind. If this 
is well done and the earth left in contact 
with the bark for one summer, the wounds 
will be healed, even if the injury extends 
all around the tree. And it is cheaper to 
save the tree you have than to grow a 
new one. 





—_——_—CO" 
The Crosby Peach. 


This peach has been highly praised _by 
experts in Ontario and some parts of New 
England, while in some other parts of 
the country it is but little thought of. 
We have asked J. H. Hale, of Connecti- 
cut, for his opinion. Says Rural New 
Yorker. 

The Crosby peach is a variety that 
has some points of superiority over al- 
most all others in the country, and yet 
it is generally despised and_unappre- 
ciated, except in northern Massachu- 
setts, southern Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire, and in portions of Ontario and 
some sections of Iowa and Nebraska, 
where it is extremely profitable. It is 
hardy in bud and fruit where many 
others fail entirely. It is the sweetest 
and richest in flavor of any of the yellow 
varieties, and has such a small pit that 
you get a whole lot of peach, even though 
individual specimens are not very large. 
It is always inclined to over-bear, and 
consequently is generally small in size; 
but properly thinned, then thinned over 
again, and witha good deal higher feeding 
than is required with most varieties, 
some wonderful results can be obtained. 
The dull woolly appearance can almost 
entirely be grown off by liberal thinning 
and increased size of peach. It will 
astonish every peach grower in America 
to be told that the largest size peach that 
I ever saw in my life was a Crosby; not a 
single specimen either, but hundreds of 
them. The trees were on very rich land 
and only about three hundred specimens 
were allowed to each tree, the trees be- 
ing 10 years old. Still I should never 
put forth the claim that it was a large 
nor an attractive peach, but it has many 
points of merit not to be despised. J. H. 
Hale. 

_——_0--—- 

Isaac Brown, of Otselic, picked seventy- 
seven perfect apples from a branch only 
two feet long.—Locke Courier. 





It is stated that as the result of a trick 
played on those who favor no-license in 
the town of Junius, there was no vote on 
the excise questions there this year. 
The man who secured the signers for the 
petition did not file it with the town 
clerk and therefore no vote can be taken 
until another year.—Penn Yan Chronicle. 


Fruit Trees 
and Small Fruits With a 
World-wide Reputation for 
Vigor, Yield and True Species 


Largest and most complete collections 
in America. Strong, well developed 
trees and plants, free from defects and 
parasites. 

This business, established in 1840, has 
72 years of expert propagation and 
square dealing behind it. This is a 
guarantee to you of entire satisfaction. 
We take extra care in packing and ship- 
ping every order—large or small. Goods 
bought from us will arrive in any part 
of the country in perfect condition. 


Write for 72nd Annual Catalogue 


A safe and standard guide to the fruit 
farmer, and to buyers of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens and 
Hardy Plants. Sent free on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Box 25, Rochestcr, N. Y. 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Nearly all the SUCCESSFUL CARTOONISTS and COMIC 
ARTISTS were raised on the farm or in the small village. 
These artists made from $50 to $250 a week. Now if you 
have a natural talent for drawing and would like to develop 
it with a successful cartoonist, during your spare moments 
at home this winter so that you can make money, senda 
copy of this picture with 6c. for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate. Pupils of this school run no financial 


isk. 
The W.L. Evans School of Cartooning 
391 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


ee asthe Ries EECA R RDS 
2 baw. ] will et A meg v7 
with each onder” 

W. A. Bode, pert Penman, Box 177, aichaves, Pa 


1912 Calendar Free 


Four very finest Souvenir Post Cards and a beau- 
tiful and dainty New Year Calendar ornamented in 
gold mailed free if you send 2 cent stamp to pay 
postage. This special introductory advertising offer 
good only 20 days. Write immediately. 

Gates Card Club, 31 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 


5 FINE POST CARDS FREE 


Send quis 20, stamp and receive 5 very 
150, Topeka, Kan. 


finest Gol yon & _— FREE, to 
7] WATCH—RING 


introduce PS card off 
Capital Card Co., "Dept. 
A IN: baba ey 
end and GH BEA OS ERICAN: (Nala 
ane pe stem-set watch with handed & 
proper size, GUA r) 


Trans. Also dainty ring, set =’ ri spark 
ling stones, for selling “sg 



















When 

y we rill send 

watch, ring and chain. 

Dale Watch Company, Dept, 20 Ging 
A WEEK and expenses to men n with 

We Pay $36 rigs to introduce poultry compound 


Year’scontract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 18, Parsons, Kas. 








WE SELL FARMS in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. in 
U. S. also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. Write for 
list, etc. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich. 


MARYLAND BEST IN THE UNION 
THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to settle in the state 
of Maryland, where they will find a delightful and health 
ful climate, first-class markets for their products and plenty 
of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptivepam 
phlets will be sent free upon application to State Board 


Immigration Baltimore, Md. 
POST CARDS ("ce on 


lovely cards, 10c. Also 25 pictures of noted womed, 
14 scenes in Love, Courtsh’p and Marriage, aon 
Dictionary and Illustrated Catalogue cf Post 

Free. Address U. 8. Card Works, Box 2-4, Clinton 


ville, Conn. 


re WATCH, | RING 
For selling GHAl N needles. We positively Gv? 


ANDC HA 

genuine American Stem Wind and Set Watch, 12 

we Toe des! rege case, warranted eeper, od 
s tee, Sparkling Set or Plain Ring, all for ] 

qs 0 Sllver’A uminum Phimbles at 10c each. Paper 
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HOME SUPPLY CO. Dept 228, 


4 BUGGY WHEELS Titec TT) 
A A) With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbereh 
£4$10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread, Tops 
NY \ Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2. "78; Wa 
on Umbrelia free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 


eur HICKORY WHEEL CO., 503 F St, 


RpEES- 


Our new catalogue contains a wip be pes of the 
nursery ee ever offe: an hal 
agents’ prices! Al orders guaranteed ! 
will save you money 
Don't buy your plants ‘ you've mon tt. 
0 , Rochester , +] Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








of what big profits the Hercules 


has made for many others—a fair indication of 


what a Hercules will do for you. 


stumps now and you are rid of them forever. 


HERCULES 


All Steel, Triple Power 


STUMP PULLER 


Sold on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Guaranteed for Three Years 
Triple power means more than the pull of a loco- 


motive. All steel means 60% lighter weight, 400% 
more strength than any cast iron or ‘‘semi-steel’’ puller 


ever made. Accurate machining and 


smooth running and light draft. Double safety ratchets 
mean safety to men and team. 3 year guarantee means 
replacement of any broken castings, whether your fault 

Pull an acre of stumps a day easy 
When your stumps are pulled, do 
work for your neighbors or rent machine at a nice profit. 


or fault of machine, 
with the Hercules, 


Let me mail you all the facts, figures and 
proofs that will show you convincing evidence 


Big Money For: 
For This Fine FREE BOOK 


Stumps cost big money! They take half the realty 
value away from the land. They rob you of crops 
and profits you ought to have. On a 40-acre stump field the 
profits derived from stump pulling the first year are $1281 
and up according to the value of the land—from $750 up 
in crops every year after. 
will receive a money-making, money-saving offer on the 


Stump Puller 


Pull out the 


WANG i nisxxcs 












5000 men who write me first 





turning means ductory 


Why not mail coupon or postal at once for my new intro- 
money-saving proposition and interesting free 
book? See photos and letters. Read about profits owners 
are making. Get facts and figures that will post you on 
best crops to raise on virgin land where stumps stood, 
Mail coupon or postal quick. 


Hercules Mfg. Co.,368 17th St., Centerville, lowa 
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Hercules Mig. Co., 


368 17th St., Centerville, Iowa 


Mail me your free book 
and special price offer. 
I want to know all 
the facts about the 
Hercules All- 
Steel Triple 
Power Stump 

Puller.: 


XZ 











THE REVIVAL OF CHERRY GROW- 
ING. 


Cherries One of the Most Profitable 
Orchard Crops. 


Ten years ago it would have been diffi- 
cult to find a cherry orchard in the east- 
ern states. Forty years ago cherries were 
practically unsalable. You may ask why 
they should have been unsalable at that 
time, but this question cannot be easily 
answered. Peaches forty years ago w2re 
also in little demand, and apples and 
pears, such as they were, could not be 
sold so readily as at the present time. It 
looks to me as though the public has 
gradually been learning the value of fruit 
as a food, and that forty years ago but 
little fruit per capita was consumed as 
compared with that consumed at the 
present day. Further than this, the aver- 
age family is better able to buy fruit 
now than the average farmer was thirty 
or forty years ago, on account of more 
liberal wages paid and the greater wealth 
of the average citizen. 

Of late years cherry orchards have been 
planted embracing large acerage, not only 
in the far west but in the middle and east- 
ern states, and these orchards have proved 
remarkably profitable. 

Cherries are among the easiest to pro- 
duce of all fruits. The cherry tree re- 
sists even the San Jose scale. The tree 
is hardy and there is-no insect to destroy 
the foliage or the fruit at Green’s Fruit 
Farm. We do not have to spray the 
cherry trees. The cherry will produce 
heavy crops of fruit without any culti- 
vation, yet we get larger fruit by cultiva- 
tion, and consider it profitable to culti- 
vate and keep the soil fertile. 

The cherry tree comes into bearing ai 
an early age and is usually an annual 
bearer, The amount of fruit which can 

secured from a moderate sized cherry 
tree, to say nothing of a large tree, will 


‘surprise the inexperienced. The cherry 


is a tempting fruit and comes at an early 
Season when fruits are scarce, the peach, 
and apple having not matured at that 


HELP FOR CHERRY PICKING. 


One reason why the cherry has not been 
more largely grown is that muc. hetp is 
required in picking, but those wio have 
planted large cherry orchards report that 
they find no difficulty in getting pickers. 

ere 1s a notable fact which fruit growers 
can depend upon—Wherever there is work 

0 be done and good prompt pay. workers 
Will learn of this fact and will migrate to 

at spot where their services are required. 

urely you cannot depend upon enough 
Pickers "in your immediate locality to 
pick the fruit of a cherry orchard, but by 
p cone. a nearby city or large town and 
nouncing the fact that laborers are 
ganted to pick cherries or other fruit, 

ere should be no difficulty in securing 
necessary help. 


Iknowof afriend who goes to Buffalo, 
dis auce of 100 miles, every year to 
secure a carload of foreigners to help 
gather his crops. There is no difficulty 
about boarding these men. A roughly 
constructed building covered with tar 
paper or something of that sort will 
house a large number. They are usually 
capable of cooking their own food. 

While the cherry has been found to be 
a profitable orchard fruit, I shall claim 
that its greatest value is in the kitchen 
garden, or at the rear ofthe lawn, where 
it will thrive and bear bountiful crops of 
toothsome fruit. The cherry tree is 
highly ornamental in its sweet blossoms 
and in its brightly colored fruit. Do not 
complain if the birds carry off a few of 
you cherries. As for myself, I am willing 
to plant a few extra cherry trees so as to 
allow the birds to eat all they desire in 
order to have the pleasure of being sur- 
rounded by song birds, and in having 
them feel at home on my premises. He 
is a wise man who protects bird life in 
this age of destructive insects. Do not 
fail to plant a few cherry trees in your 
garden or at the rear of your town or 
city lot. 

——_?o— 
Failure in Growing Apples. 

When farming in Canada, a tree agent 
called at my home. Says Prof. Thomas 
Shaw of Minn. With the accustomed 
hospitality of the time I asked him to 
take dinner. After dinner we walked 
across a certain portion of the farm. As 
we did so he said, ‘‘here is a fine piace 
for an orchard.’’ Without looking care- 
fully into the question I made up my 
mind to plant that field in orchard, but 
not just then. <A year or so later it was 
plented. To make sure that the trees 
would be planted to my mind, I put in 
every tree with my own hand. On twelve 
acres of the ground the trees did well, 
but on the other ten acres they were 
nearly all dead within a year. The ex- 
pianation was that the water of a stream 
hard by overfiowed the ten acres and 
it did not the higher ground. I did not 
like the idea of being thwarted thus in 
my plan and therefore planted the trees 
again. ‘The result was similar. This 
brcught me to my senses. I began to 
study soils in relation to apple growth 
and soon ascertained that a rich black 
loam subject to annual overflow was no 
place for planting such trees, 

oO 

What is Your Life.—President Hadley 
of Yale once said to his students: ‘‘We 
think of life as a goblet to be drained; is 
it not, rather, a measure to be filled?’ 

——?-— 

“Dear teacher,’’ wrote little Edith’s 
mother, ‘‘please excuse Edith for not 
coming to school yesterday, as she fell 
in the gutter. By doing the same you 
will greatly oblige her mother.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 














How tojTake Care of the Orchard After 
it Comes into Bearing. 


By S. Y. Thornton, Missouri. 

I have 80 acres of apple trees that were 
planted in 1891, 1892 and 1893. I made 
the common mistake of planting too 
close together. I planted 25 feet apart 
each way and I think they should be 30 
feet one way. After my trees were 
eight years old I seeded the land down 
with clover. I pastured my orchard 
with hogs till they commence eating the 
apples off the trees. I am of the opinion 
that hogs are an advantage to an orchard 
after the trees get large enough so they 
will not bend them over by rubbing 
against them. The hogs are benefitted 
by the clover, they destroy many insects 
on the ground and under the surface. 
My trees are headed low, so as soon as 
the hogs begin eating apples off the trees, 
I take them out till after the apples are 
picked, then I put them in again and 
they eat the wormy fruit all the fall 
and winter and of course eat many worms. 
I do not prune very much after trees get 
to bearing, having attended to that 
closely each year when the trees were 
small. I only cut off water sprouts and 
broken limbs. I prefer pruning after 
the sap ‘begins to rise, as the cut heals 
over more readily and there are not near 
as many water sprouts forced out as 
if pruned in winter or early spring. I 
usually finish pruning about the time 
blooms come out. 

I spray once before bloom is open 
and again soon after they drop, and two 
or three times afterwards at intervals of 
about two weeks. 

An apple orchard containing a good 
stand of trees 12 to 15 years old that have 
been properly cared for and headed low 
with the lower limbs bending over with 
their loads of fruit to the green sward 
below and the higher limbs lapping over 
those of the adjoining trees is a sight that 
is pleasant for the owner to look upon, 
and an attraction to the buyers that 
are sure to hunt them up, and the profit 
from such a crop is many fold greater 
than that of any other crop from the same 
land. 

—_—_—_—_—oOeo 
Apple the King of Fruits. 

“One of the most common mistakes 
made by the apple grower,’ said Col. 
Brackett, ‘is in planting too many 
varieties. Having obtained a list of 
varieties that have been found by actual 
experience to be adapted to the locality 
where the orchard is to be planted, a 
careful se.ection from this list, of a very 
few of the best should be made; the fewer 
the better, providing the varieties chosen 
are such as will meet the requirements 
in all points. 

“Out of a list of ten or fifteen varieties 
there must, of course, be a few superior 
to others in desirable qualities. If so, 
why plant the less desirable ones? The 





fewer the number of varieties the less 
will be the trouble and expense in hand- 
ling the crop.” 

“Every locality has its favorite apple 
or apples, which have been weil tried out. 
In the list of varieties which are gener- 
ally recognized as leaders, commercially, 
the most prominent and most widely 
grown are perhaps the Baldwin, Ben 
Davis, Jonathan, Northern Spy, Rhode 
Island Greening, Roxbury, ‘Tompkins 
King, Winesap, Yellow Newtown and York 
Imperiai. Ail of these are grown more 
or less extensively in the various sections 
of the country to which they are adapted.”’ 





Marketing fruit is just as important 
as the growing of it. Great quantities 
of the finest fruit go to waste every year 
because the grower fails to put it up in 
proper shape or to get it to the right 
market at the right time. 
ne 

RED FANNY APPLE. 
Origin in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


The Fanny apple is one of the many 
apples of good quality that originated 
in Lancaster County, Penn. The original 
tree grew on the farm of Miss Fanny 
Eshleman, east of Strasburg Borough 
The variety was first propagated and 
introduced by Warfel & Herr in thei 
nursery near Strasburg, about fifty years 
ago. John Scholes, then a young English 
gardener, who obtained his early train- 
ing in the shadows of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s properties, was one of the first 
to appreciate the fine red apple. Being 
employed by Warfel & Herr as principal 
propagator, Mr. Scholes had no trouble 
to induce the newly formed firm to in- 
clude this apple in its list. Dr. I. H. 
Mayer, in N. Y. Tribune Farmer. 

There are few Fanny apple trees in 
Lancaster County. Warfel & Herr sent 
trees to New York State, and Charles 
Downing became acquainted with the 
variety. The growth of the tree, and 
especially the Fanny apple itself, by its 
appearance and quality, appealed to the 
fine taste of Charles Downing, and he 
strongly recommended the propagation 
and planting of this variety. 

——C__"" 


The agricultural interests of foreign 
countries buy nearly $100,000,000 worth 
of American manufactures and other 
products for use in cultivating the soil, 
while about $50,000,000 worth of foreign 
products are annually imported into the 
United States for use upon American 
farms. The foregoing summarizes cer- 
tain information recently compiled by 
the Bureau of Statics, partment of 
Commerce and Labor, and refers more 
especially to those classes of merchan- 
dise having their chief, if not exclusive 
use in the farming industry and does not 
include articles in general use, such as 
clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous 
manufactures. 
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Aunt Lydia’s Household Hints. 
Especially for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

If it is desired to scour the steel knives 
and forks take them out of doors and 
thrust them into the ground. A few 
minutes work with each will make them 
look like new. 


Written 


When using the hot water bottle for 
cold feet or upon the back, try tying it 
ipon the cover of an empty shoe ¢ar- 
toon. This will keep it in an upright 
position. 


Every kitchen ought to have a good 


-omfortable rocking chair. There are 
many odd minutes during the course 


of a day that the tired housewife can 
occupy it to good advantage. 

Have a scrap basket in the kitchen, 
ind make a practice of burning its con- 
tents every morning. It is a nuisance 
to lift a stove cover every time a bit of 
<tring or paper has to be thrown away. 

Do not throw away the old under- 
clothes. Cut out the large pieces, wash 
them thoroughly, and keep in a con- 
venient place. A good assortment of 
¢lean rags is a real comfort in house- 
keeping. There cannot be too many. 

After stockings are too far gone to be 
worn more, they make excellent holders 
to use around the kitchen stove. Fold 
them into a square, tucking the foot 
smoothly inside, and stitch across several 
times on the sewing machine. 

For the kitchen windows, or where it 
s desired to shut off a view and still let 
in light, use two sash curtains one above 
the other. These are very convenient, 
for the upper section will light the room 
ind the lower can well protect the eyes 
from the sun while reading. 

Take an empty tin can or a small pail 
and punch a dozen holes in the bottom 
with a nail. Into it put all the scraps 





nt 


For 
Instance ; 
Ost | 
Oasties 





~ Grocer says 
oY-ver-uehy= 





of soap, and when washing dishes pour 
the hot water through it. Keep it near 
the sink and save money. 

Take time to think. When a dozen 
tasks seem to be crowding one upon 
another, just set down for five minutes 
and plan. Decide what ought to be 
done first and then do it. Don’t get 
excited, for that is what makes life hard 
and is sure to bring on nervous disorders. 

Women who are still lifting the old 
style iron teakettle many times every 
day ought to get wise and throw it out 
to-the junk heap. Life and strength is 
too precious to waste in lifting so much 
dead useless weight, when agate ware 
is so reasonable. 

eee ee 
The Home Coming. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson. 

Some one has said that the best part 
of a visit is getting home, and it is true 
in the majority of cases. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the farmer who has 
perhaps made his yearly visit to the city. 

His head is just ringing with the many 
noises of congested population and com- 
mercialism. He is fairly lame from 
dodging his way across the crowded 
streets. A ferocious bull in an open 
field would have small terrors, but the 
many street cars and honking autos 
coming and going and the many people, 
all hustling with a stiff-necked intent- 
ness after their own business, have put 
him into a state of nervousness that 
sends the cold shivers down his back. 

His board has been no small cause of 
complaint. He has met some pretty 
good food and some otherwise—mostly 
otherwise. On no occasion has he thought 
of ‘“‘back home”’ so strongly as at meal- 
times. Broadly speaking he wonders 
how the people can live the year round 
upon such fare. 

My word, but the nights! Such a con- 
fusion and racket, when all honest people 
ought to be wrapt in slumber! He 
wonders what the good people of the old 
home town would say at such doings. 
He decides that some have been in bed 
all day, and are just waking into hilar- 
itv. Surely, thinks he, everybody is a 
tool or has gone mad to so abuse the 
hours that nature intended for precious 
rest. 

Finally comes the time for going home. 
What a longing takes possession of him! 
He carefully counts’ his purchases and 
settles back in his seat while the swiftly 
moving train, to his mind, merely creeps. 
When the home station is reached he 
feels like standing on the steps and pro- 
nouncing a benediction upon the familiar 
faces and scenes. 

Then comes the ride home in the com- 
fortable buggy behind the best horse on 
the farm. The children are lined up be- 
fore the gate to give him a royal welcome, 
and over their heads, framed in the old 
doorway, he sees a smile of welcome upon 
the sweetest and most patient face in 
all the world--his wife’s. His faithful 
dog leaps shoulder high and shows his 
delight with a series of joyful barks. 

Ere long the tormenting collar and 
Sunday shirt is replaced by an ouifit 
that means solid comfort. Slippers and 
overalls puts on a smile that just refuses 
to leave. Then comes supper, such as 
only ‘“‘mother’’ can prepare when she 
cooks for a special occasion. His heart! 
swells with pity for the people he left 
behind. 

When he gazes to the westward, where 
the gold and rose tints of sunset meet 
the brow of the distant hills, and drinks 
in the beauty of the green fields and 
growing crops, he realizes as never before 
that the best part of visiting is the home- 
coming. God bless the farm home. 

——o-— 


Universal health would leave half the 
world with nothing to talk about, and 
probably soon equalize matters by re- 
ducing the other half to nervous pros- 
tration by the necessity of supplying all 
the conversation. It would very likely 
eliminate human sympcthy as rapidly 
as it eliminated hypochondria. For ill- 
ness is the universal bond of understand- 
ing, and one touch of dyspepsia makes 
the whole world kin. 








Paper Bag Cookery. 
Green’s Fruit Grower advises the 
housewife to look into this new method 
of cookery. Stout paper bags greased 


on the inside are desirable for cooking | 


inasmuch: as the flavor of the article 
cooked is largely retained by the nearly 
air tight bag. 


Long ago it was discovered that game | 
or poultry encased in a covering of moist | 


clay, the feathers being left on entirely 
except the tail feathers and possibly the 
wings, when baked in the oven or in the 
ashes of a camp fire possessed a flavor 
not ordinarily secured by common meth- 
ods of cooking. When the clay cover is 
removed the skin and feathers of the 
bird comes off clean. Articles cooked 
in bags closely resemble those cooked 
in a case of moist clay. We advise you 
at least to test this method. 
eens. ‘ax coined 
What We Eat.—‘‘Mrs. Cooley says 
New York is the most immoral city in 
the country because its residents resort 
to restaurants and eat delicatessen. 
Health and morality, she says, depend 
upon food. ‘We literally shovel tons 
of material into our delicate stomachs. 
In a life time of seventy vears a woman 
eats thirty oxen, 100 cows, 200 sheep, 
fifty pigs, 30,000 oysters, 24,000 eggs, 
four and one-half tons of bread, ete. 
The quality, therefore, ought to be 
looked into. Yet we tranquilly devour 
food colored with coal tar dyes and 
preserved with chemicals and _ poisons. 
We buy and we eat these daily.”’ 
——0 
Many mothers and fathers all over the 
country will agree with Mr. Homer Seey- 
ley, president of the Iowa State Teach- 


ers’ College, who denounces the social 
purity lessons in_ public — schools. 
He declares that the introduction of 


such courses would be evil rather than 
good. Destroy a child’s feeling of mod- 
esty, he says, and the strongest’ protec- 
tion in social life is gone. He hopes that 
the safe and sane will prevail where such 
lessons are introduced. The saving of 
the masses by wholesale lecturing and 
popular instruction can not be accom- 
plished, he says, and the fathers and the 
mothers are the ones to take the responsi- 
bility, and not the teachers. 
——-o 
Will women ever give up the corset? 
Baroness Rosa Posse, head of the gym- 
nasium which bears her name, says that 
it won't be many years before the article 
now regarded as so necessary by most 
women will be discarded for good. She 
says: ‘‘Look at the difference in 


hand in hand. Now the whole tend- 
ency is toward the Greek type of beauty, 
and the waists have expanded marvel- 
ously. Naturally, with the circulation 
better, the digestion is better, the dis- 


positions are better, and consequently | 


we have a stronger and a more handsome 
lot of women.”’ 
—_— 

About 
being fenced off from the Clinton B. 
Struble farm, near Branchport, on which 
Mr. Struble and Wendell T. Bush will 
establish 
ond of its kind in the state.—Penn Yan 
Express. 





Peer ee 
Will J. Curtis brought to our office six 
apples in two; in other words, there are 
three apples in one, and the three per- 
fectly joined together. And the strange 
part of all is, the tree on which these 
apples grew is full of the same freak 
apples.—Mt. Olivet Tribune. 


a —_—_—-(--— — 
The pheasants are not being shot off 
as badly this year as in former years as 


they are more shy. Many hunters think 
that because they do not find the birds 
when they go out hunting that the birds 
are becoming scarce, but the farmers 
say that the number 1s greatly increasing 
over last vear.—Newark Courier. 

—-O 





Divinity fudge requires three cupfuls 
of granulated sugar, a cupful of corn 
syrup and two-thirds cup of water. 
Cook to the soft ball stage. After this 
syrup has cooked for twenty minutes, 
make another syrup with half a cupful 
of water and a cupful of granulated 
sugar and cook like the first. Turn the | 
first syrup over the stiffly beaten whites 
of three eggs and beat briskly and al 
tinuously until it stiffens. Then turn! 
in the contents of the second pan, follow- 
ing this with a cupful of broken nut 
meats. Turn the mass onto buttered 
tins and cut in squares when cool. 

saeRa es bee 

Untimely Tommy.—Mother—‘‘Tommy | 
always eats more pie when we have friends | 
at dinner.”’ 

Visitor—‘‘Why is that, Tommy?” 

Tommy—‘’Cos we don’t have nopie| 
no other time.'’—New York Evening} 
Mail. | 

Se ee 

“A downright fact may be briefly told.’, 

—~Ruskin. 


the | 
dress now and in our grandmothers’ days, | 
when small waists and ill health went} 


seven acres of farm land are | 


a guinea fowl farm, the sec-} 


AGENTS $28 a Week 


Do not delay. Write at once, for terms 
and free outfit of Guaranteed Hos. 
iery for men, women and children. Al) 
stYles and grades. Guaranteed 4 mozths 
of Teplaced with new pair. Best proposi- 
‘tion ever de. Big seller, fine profits. 
"good repeater. Get 

Do not miss this big chance. 
money—a postal will do. 


THOMAS HOSIERY Co. 
1370 BARNY ST., DAYTON, 0, 


FREE You CanHave This Switch FREE 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
‘ou this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
io match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc.,on 
request. Enclose5c postage. Marguerite Colly, 
Dept,187 ,115 8. DearbornSt. Chicago 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and_beautifies aad halt. 
















The Association of Amer. ! 
ican Advertisers has ex- 
amined and certified to 

_ .  thecirculation of this pub- 
lication, The figures of circulation 
contained in the Association’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


Association of American Advertisers 
No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. W. Y. City - | 
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ss AW FREE 


Ineandeseent. 100 Candle Power. Burns 
common coal oil, Gives better light than 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
Van sixth toone-tenththe cost. Fitsyouroldlamp 
#Unequaled for fine sewin 


g or reading. 
COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 







@advantage of our Special Offer to secures 
Beacon Burner FREE. Writetodsy. Agents 

Wanted. HOME SUPPLY COMPANY, 

260 Home Building, Kansas City, Me, 












<s 
Appleton Wood Saws 
ARE GUARANTEED 
Get Our Free Booklet—It 
describes and illustrates 
the different styles and 
will help you pick out the 
very saw youneed. As we 
manufacture an extensive 
| line of saws, you cannot 
choose without this book- 
let. Write now. 
APPLETON MFG. CO. 


136 Fargo Street 
Batavia, Il. 








Est. 
1872 























Special Combination Offer: 
GReEEN’s Fruir Grower 4 years and Farm AN? 
Home 1 year, all for $1.00. ‘ Address: 
Green’s Fruir Grower, Rocaesrer, N.Y: 








Grow Fruit in Florida 


Lake Wales and Iron Mountain 
Subtropical Florida’s most pictures- 
que region now accessible by railroad. 
Finest lands for growing oranges, grape- 
fruit, tangerines, and for midwinter 
trucking. Plenty hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, automobiling fgr yourleisure, Un- 
spoiled, elevated tracts and home sites 
on lake fronts for sale. Low cash 
prices. Write for illustrated booklet 
and arrange to visit Lake Wales this 
winter. 


LAKE WALES LAND COMPANY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











usy and write today. . 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


»308—Girls’ Dress with Guimpe. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 
years, Age 8, needs for dress, 234 yards of 36- 
inch material, § yards of 27-inch contrasting 

_,f00ds. For guimpe, If yards of 36-inch goods. 

°421—Misses’ and Small Women’s sailor Dress 
Closed at Back, Five Gored Skirt. Cut in sizes 
14, 16 and 18 years. Age 16 requires 4} yards 
of 36-inch material, 13 yards of 24-inch contrast- 
Ing goods, 

4858—Girls’ Dress—5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. For 8 
years it requires 21}4-yards of 44 inches wide; 234 

.,yards of braid. 

5132—Ladies’ Nine Gored Skirt. 8 sizes, 22 to 36 
inches, waist measure. Width of lower edge for 
*4 waist is 314 yards and requires 334 yards of 
44-inch material. 

1047—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches, 
age For 36 bust it requires 3} yards 
27 inches wide. 


°678—Ladies’ Waist With Revers and Plaited 
Peplum. Cut in 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust 
Measure, Size 36 requires 214 yards of 36-inch 

. material, } yard of 24-inch contrasting goods. 

5160—Ladies’ “Apron With Bib. Cut in one size 

34 and requires 2!4 yards of 27-inch material. 

vw Ladies’ Dressing Sack—7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches 
Dust measure. For 36 bust it requies 3} yards 

=pxd inches wide. 

°682—Ladies’ Six Gored Skirt with Side Flounce 
Sections, Cut in 5 sizes, 22 to 30 inches waist 
pressure. Size 24 measures 314 yards around 
poole tad and requires 3} yards of 44-inch 

rial, 

1624—Boys’ Collarless Sack Night Shirt. 11 sizes, 
© to 16 years. For 12 years it requires 314 yards 

..36 inches wide. 

°373—Ladies’ Waist Closed at Front. Cut in 6 
Sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires for waist, 2} yards 36 inches wide, for 
guimpe, 1}4 yards of same width. 
F —Ladies’ House Dress Closed At Left Side of 
ront and With Seven Gored Skirt. 7 


ust measure. 


Cut in 7 


sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 5§ yards of 36-inch goods without up and 
down. 
4773-—Dolls’ Set. 7 sizes, 14 to 26 inches long. 
For 18-inch doll it requires 1} yards 27 inches 
wide, dress; } yard 27 inches wide, cape. 
5681—Boys’ Pajamas with High Neck Having 
Standing Band or Rolling Collar or With Low 
Neck Having Stole Band. Cut in 7 sizes, 4 to 
16 years. Age 10 requires 314 yards of 36-inch 
material, 34 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 
5329—Ladies’ Seven Gored Skirt. 6 sizes, 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Width of lower edge 
tor 24 waist is 34g yards and requires 334 yards 
44 inches wide. 
Patterns 10c. each. Order patterns by num- 
ber, and give size in inches. Address Green’s 
Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ere ee 
New Candy Recipes. 

College girls are now priding them- 
selves on ‘‘Comanches,’”? which they 
achieve by using a cupful of corn syrup, 
a cupful of brown sugar, two cupfuls of 
white sugar, half a cupful of milk, two 
squares of chocolete and a piece of butter 
the size of an egg. Boil the syrup until 
it spins a substantial thread or stiffens 
when dropped in cold water and turn into 
shallow buttered tins. Then make an- 
other syrup of two cupfuls of brown sugar, 
two cupfuls of white sugar, a cupful of 
milk and a piece of butter the size of an 
egg. Cook like the other syrup and turn 
in a large cupful of finely broken or 
coarsely chooped nut meats. Turn this 
mixture over the other. When tke candy 
is cool enough mark it into blocks. 

For walnut craramels, make a syrup of 
half a cupful of corn syrup, a pound. of 
brown sugar, half a cupful of milk, two 
level tablespoonfuls of butter and three 
squares of unsweetened chocolate. Cook 
it until he soft ball stage is reached, «tir 
in a quarter of a pound of broken wainut 
meats and pour into a buttered tin. 
When it is cool mark into blocks. 

So 
Bird Lore. 

My unele’s brother is quite a bird 
student, and one of his amusements is 
to feed the many different birds that 
have been in the habit of wintering on 
his farm. He arranged a wooden plat- 
form about two by four feet, with a small 
rail around it, to prevent the food from 
falling to the ground, and attached this 
to the outside of the window-sill. After 
having cracked nuts (thirteen bushels 
cracked during the winter), including 
walnuts, hickory nuts and butternuts, 
he would raise the window about three 
inches, or just enough to allow the nuts 
to be scattered over the platferm and, 
after lowering the window, would wait 
for the birds to alight, and then watch 
them eat and pick the nuts. They 
would soon fly to the platform from the 
evergreens that surrounded the house, 
and there would eat and chatter to each 
other, enjoying their fine repast. 

i EE 
Made With Rice. 

Persons who have lived in Mexico have 
acquired a taste for rice polenta, which 
calls for a cupful of rice, a tablespoonful 
each of butter, vinegar and molasses, a 
teaspoonful of mustard, a teaspoonful 
of onion juice, salt and pepper. Boil the 
rice until tender and drain. Then rub 
it through a sieve and mix with the other 
ingredients. Cook all together about 
ten ciinuies and serve as a vegetable. 

For rice pudding without eggs, turn 
half a pound of well-washed rice into a 
buttered pan with three cupfuls of cold 
milk. Sweeten and flavor to taste, 
grate a little nutmeg over the top and 
scatter a few bits of butter, and bake 
for three hours at least in a very slow 
oven. 


For rice chocolate pudding, soak half 
an ounce of gelatine in a cupful of cold 
milk, and meantime grate three ounces 
of chocolate into a pint of scaiding hot 
milk. Turn the chocolate and milk over 
the gelatine, and when the gelatine is 
dissolved stir in a cupful of sugar, the 
white of four eggs and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. When the mixture is very cold 
whip it to a froth, turn it over cold boiled 
rice and serve very cold. 

To make rice cheese cakes bring half a 
cupful of milk and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter to a simmer and then stir in a 
tablespoonful of flour mixed with three 
tablespoonfuls of boiled rice. When the 
milk is all taken up add gradually four 
eggs thoroughly beaten and a cupful of 
grated cheese. Season highly with salt, 
pepper and cayenne, take from the fire, 
make into eakes and fry in hot fat.— 
New York Sun. 

Up To Date. 

“Ts this the newspaper office? 
an irrate visitor. 

“It is,’? responded the man at the desk. 

‘‘Didn’t this paper say I was a liar?” 

“It did not.” 

“Didn’s it say I was a scoundrel?” 

“Tt did not.” 

‘Well, some paper said it.”’ 

“Possibly it was our contemporary 
down the street,’’ suggested the editor 
as he picked up a paper weight, ‘fer 
this paper never prints stale news.” 


** inquired 


Musings of The Gentle Cynic. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil of 
yesterday. 


Most of us can act the fool without 
much rehearsing. 

It is quite superfluous for a man to tell 
2 woman he isn’t worthy of her. If she 
thought he was, she wouldn’t want him. 

The beauty about spending all your 
money is that nobody can borrow it from 
you. 


Many a man makes a nuisance of him- 
self rather than not attract attention at 
all. 


sacsatoeer tgp ee 

Many a fellow has gone to the bad be- 
cause he has overtrained himself to be a 
good fellow. 


Even a new broom will raise blisters. 


Once a girl falls in love it becomes a 
habit with her. 

Don’t measure success from the stand- 
ard of your own littleness. 


Any politician will tell you that fac- 
tions speak louder than words. 


Some people are almost as changeable 
as luck. 

Every man should endeavor to deserve 
the good opinion he has of himself. 


‘There is no time like the present for 
doin® the things we don’t have to do. 


Unfortunately a weak intellect won't 
keep a raan from being headstrong. 


Most people labor under the delusion 
that everybody else needs reforming. 


It is a mistake to suppose that women 
are always talking about their dresses. 
Sometimes they are talking about their 
hats. 

Don’t always trust the chronic hand- 
shaker. He may have a sandbag up his 
sleeve.—New York Times. 


“He that despieth little things, shall 
perish by little and little.’”’-—Solomon. 


The Incubator 
of Certainty 


Operated by rule. The 

novice gets the same ex- 

cellent results as the ex- 

perienced operator. The only incuba- 

tor with the open-front poultry house 

plan of ventilation. Only one applying 

the vital principle of low moisture 

with high temperature and high moisture when 
heat runs low. All regulated automatically. 
Send for latest book, describing the new 
features—plain, practical, helpful. 


GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 
1124Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 








DEFEND YOUR TREES 


from Scale and fungus disease 

with a Defender Sprayer. 

Powerful two-line apparatus. 

Made of Brass, perfect con- 

struction, easy working, 15 

fy outfits to select from. Satis- 

7 _ faction guaranteed. Descrip- 

SS tive circular and prices, Free. 


C. S. HARDER, Box 61, CATSKILL, N. Y. 














“The seeret of success in life is for a 
man to be ready for his opportunity when 
it comes.’’—Disraeli. 

‘Let thy mind still be bent, still plotiing, 
where 
And when, and how thy business may be 
done.”’ —N. Y. Times. 
——_4-—— 
Webster’s Plow. 

Several large new exhibits were ready 
for inspection when the New England 
Industrial and Educational exposition 
opened for its second week in Mechanics 
building. Most notable among these was 
that of the New Hampshire State College 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





For Sewing 
Leather Fa 


Harness, shoes, canvas, awn- Tension. 

ings, straps, anything heavy or light. Makes 
lockstitch. Makes repairs neat and quick. Sells 

on sight. @1 prepaid. Agents getting rich. 
C.A.Myers Co., 6341 Lexington Ave.,Chicago, Iii. 


CUT ICE 


With the Dorsch Double Row 
Ice Plow. We guarantee it will 
itmore than 20 men sawing by 








hand. Cakes are cut uniform, 

of any size and thickness. One 

man and a horse will cut more icein 

a day than the ordinary farmer or dairy- 

nan can use. You can cutfor others and 
make the price of our plow in two days’ use. 
Ask for catalogue and introductory prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, +269 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





THE SILENT CALL 


The agent or peddler who calls at your 
house is not silent. 
He disturbs you with his talk. Green employs no 
agents or peddlers to sell his trees. Green's catalog 
makes a silent call at your 
house. This catalog will lie 
on the table until you are 
ready to open it and read its 
contents. Ifyou desiretobuy 
avything mentioned in the 
catalog you are at liberty todo 
so, but you are not talked to 
death meanwhile. Green’s 
catalog with lithographed 
covers is an ornament to any 
farmer’s table and can be read 
with Gicasese, profit and in- 
terest. If it leads to your planting an orchard, ora 
fruit garden for supplying your home with fresh 
fruit, our catalog may be the most profitable book you 
have inthe house next tothe Bible, Green’s catalog 
sent free when called for. Capital $100,000. Address, 











and Experiment station, which has a! 
large space in the basement. 

Near this display is one of the exhibits 
which everyone who visits the show! 
should see. It is the plow which Daniel 
Webster used to guide over his farm at |! 
Marshfield. It isn’t an ordinary plow by | 
any means, not merely from its historical | 
associations ot its antiquity. It is of} 
immense size, measuring thirteen feet in| 
length and weighing 372 pounds. It is} 
of live oak with wrought-iron share. This 
plow was brought here by the New Hamp- 
shire State College, which also exhibited 
it in Chicago in 1893 at the Columbian ex- 
position, and in Philadelphia at the 
Centennial exposition in 1876.—Boston 
Transcript. 

In view of the widespread movement 
for the conservation of natural resources 
some figures given out by the Commerce 
Commission of Niagara Falls about power 
development along the Niagara River, 
are significant. By the use of only the 
excess flow of water—without damage 
to the appearance of the Falls—power 
equivalent to that produced by 6,700,000 
tons of coal is turned out every year on 
the Niagara River. 








As 6,700,000 tons of 
coal, at the price prevailing here, would | 
cost about $12,952,000, the utilization by | 
the water for power represents an annual | 
saving of that amount of money. 
} 

A Marcellus man found hides werth| 
$500 that have been buried seventy years. | 
In digging a cellar the hides were un- 
covered in the vats, where they had been 
left when the tannery was abandoned 
years ago.—Dryden Herald. 

A ear of live fish was shipped from 
Watkins to New York, the first consign- 
ment of the kind ever sent from the head 
of Seneca Lake. The fish were carp, 
ranging in length from one foot to three, 
the whole shipment weighing about four 
tons.—Watkins Chronicle. 

















GREEN’S NURSERY. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
G000s FOR EVERYBODY Lamps, Howe 
Lighting Plants, Telephones, Xmas 


ELECTRI 
Tree and Flash Lights, Toys, Rail- 
vays, Engines, Dynamos, Motors. Belts, Bells, Batter- 


ies, Books. Fortune for agents. Big catalogue 3 cents. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Fruit Trees — 
That Thrive and Bear 


Thrifty, vigorous trees: trees with lots of good roots 
and firm, mature wood—these are the kind of trees that 
we grow. They begin bearing early and they continue 
to bear abundantly for years. 

At our nurseries the soil and climate are just sight to 
produce trees that are hardy and reliable. Our success 
and experience of 25 years is your guarantee that 
everything in our stock has been carefully selected and 
thoroughly tested. Ail kinds of fruit trees—apple, 
peach, pear, cherry, etc. 


Write for our latest Catalog. It’s free! 


Barnes Bros. Nursery Co., 
Box ? Yalesville, Conn. 











When you write advertisers 
Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor 
The Highest Authority on Fruit Growing 


Thousands of Prosperous 
Fruit Growers have obtained success 
while following Mr. Green's advice. 
You can do it too. 

Read Green's Fruit Grower and learn 
how. It tells the whole story month by 
month. 

Send One Doilar and get Green's 
Fruit Grower for thirty-six months. 
Send to-day and we will send you Mr. 
Green's famous book “‘How I Made The 
Old Farm Pay.”’ 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 
91 Wall St.. Rochester, N. Y. 














GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 




















Guarantee Your Fruit 
Crop by Spraying 

















It is practically impos- 
sible to raise perfect fruit 
without spraying thor- 
oughly. To spray prop- 
erly you need the best spray 
pump made—one of the many 


GOULDS 


SPRAYERS 


Every part is made to 
; give long service and de- 
' signed to give the best 
possible results in all 
spray work. Every 
requirement is met 
by the complete line 
shown in our book, 


**How to Spray, 
When to Spray, 
Which Sprayer 
to Use”’ 

Send for a Copy. 


It contains valuable 
spray formulas. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
43 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Largest Manufacturer 
of Pumps for 
Every Service 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MONEY SAVED ON FRUIT PLANTS 


That grow, trees, vines and Ornamental. 
None grown that excells ours. Handsome 
Catalogue free. Grand Mere Nursery, Baroda, Mich. 


Monarch \\ 








Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines 
steam: engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Ce., 605 Hudson Terminal, New York 





ma Sale of cider, vinegar or 
K\ies fruitiuices. Write for 
% catalog of outfits. 











SKUNKS 


AND ALL OTHER FURS 


We want them. If you have 
never written to us for a price 
list, do so at once, and be kept 

sted throughout the season. 

ye want furs from the Eastern 
States and Canada only. 


Charles A. Kaune, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 








Send for our Spray Pump Catalog. 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FRUIT TREES 


We have the nicest lot of guaranteed fruit trees 
you ever saw—apples, plums, cherries, pears, 
peaches. All grownin the north, hardy, healthy, 
absolutely free from scale. And they're all 
going to be sold at bargain prices. 

We Do Not Sell Through Agents 
No need of your paying agents’ commissions 
and expenses. Buy direct from the nursery. 
We save you about half the price agents charge. 

Get Our Nursery Book 
Tells how to plant trees, shrubs, vines, etc. 
Tells how to care for them, when and how 
to spray. Gives a fund of information and 
quotes prices that are bound to interest you. 
We prepay the freight on orders of $5 or more. 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Woodlawn Nurseries 


575 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Home Orchard. 

Will it pay? Cannot one buy fruit 
cheaper than to grow it? Neither ques- 
tion is worthy of serious consideration 
even though they could be answered in 
the affirmative. Building a home is 
worthy our best thought and labor, for 
it is within the confines of our homes 
that we receive our noblest suggestions, 
there those we love best are influenced 
by the environment provided, and who 
doubts the worth of uplifting environ- 
ment? If adequate provision in beauti- 
ful trees, both fruit and ornamental, 
roses, blooming shrubs and vines tend 
to beauty and comfort, rest assured it 
pays. The natural desire in the life of 
every child is a love of flowers, worthy 
of stimulating, a desire to grow and 
pluck as their very own fruit and flowers. 
It is the love of the beautiful and should 
be encouraged. Says Farm and Ranch. 
There are many lives starved because of 
the thought ‘‘it won’t pay.’? When we 
reason that no effort is too costly if 
spent in making home, for those we 
love, as attractive and comfortable as 
our means will permit, less thought will 
be given the old theory that “it won’t 
|pay.”’ But aside from the esthetic and 
|in addition thereto, let us consider the 
|more practical side of the question. 
| The average homebuilder is an in- 
|tensely practical citizen and_ before 
spending his hard-earned money would 
like to be shown that he will get certain 
returns. Perhaps 75 per cent. of all 
fruit-bearing trees planted over the 
Southwest are peach trees, the soil and 
climate being especially adapted to the 
growth of this, particular fruit. In vari- 
ety, color, time of ripening, etc., the as- 
sortment is varied indeed, all good, but 
naturally some more profitable than 
others. There is little excuse for any 
home being without an abundance of this 
luscious fruit, for, beginning the last 
|of May or first of June and continuing 
almost without a break into September, 
we have a large list of varieties. Peach 
trees can be had from any one of the 
many reputable nurserymen at a price 
| that is so low it will surprise one, and we 
| again say there is no excuse why every 
/home in the great Southwest should not 
have an abundance of this splendid 
fruit. These trees properly cared for 
come into bearing at a remarkably early 
age after setting, often the second year 
where first class trees are planted, and 
returns in a crop of fruit are as regular, 
or more so than on any agricultural crop. 

While peaches will probably continue 
a leader, the home orchard need not be 
and should not be planted exclusively 
to peach trees. Plum, pear, apple, 
apricot, pecan, Japan persimmon, grape, 
blackberry and dewberry all thrive on 
most soils over the Southwest and should 
be planted in varieties suited to each 
particular locality. The best way to 
determine the variety to plant is by con- 
| sulting a nurseryman who is in position 
ito give dependable advice and who is 
directly interested in the success of 
every tree planted. One’s success, to 
a very marked degree, is influenced (1) 
by planting varieties adapted to each 
particular location; (2) by selection of 
| vigorous, healthy trees rather than cheap 
land inferior stock; (3) and by planting 
|and care thereafter. Nurserymen gener- 
ally issue bulletins on care of trees and 
plants, many of them giving brief in- 
structions in catalog and on shipping 
tags. Any one interested will receive 
free valuable suggestions on care of the 
orchard by simply making their wants 
known to any one of our many reliabie 
nursery firms. 

—_————_0-—-——_—" 

Treatment of Run Down Orchards. 

There are a large number of old orch- 
ards in a fairly thrifty condition which 
have been neglected and are producing 
an inferior grade of fruit which with the 
proper treatment could be made to pro- 
duce fruit of the first quality. Says 
Western Farmer. To produce this kind 
of fruit we must study the principles 
which underlie its production. The first 
move which claims our attention is to 
stimulate the growth and _ producing 
tendencies of the tree. 

Usually the orchard has stood in sod 
for years and has been pastured, or 
ecops of hay and grain have been cut 
and removed, thus robbing the soil of 
lits fertility and humus. It has thus 
| become hard and packed, in which con- 
dition it will not hold moisture and 
|prevents the trees from taking up the 
| plant food that is in the soil. 

For this condition there are two lines 
of treatment: either the sod should be 
broken up with the plow, not too deep, 
}and thoroughly cultivated, thus form- 
|ing a mulch and liberating plant foo, 
|or it should be given a heavy covering 
|of stable manure, or even straw if the 
|manure is not availanle. I would much 
| prefer the latter system, should it be 
/necessary to cut oft a large number of 
the lower limbs in order to do the plowing 
| and cultivating. 

It wouid also be advisable to take a 
hoe, in which cut a semicircle that will 











fit the branches, and scrape off the old 
rough bark and moss as high as it can 
be reached handily from the trunk down 
to the ground. This can be done at 
any time during the winter months when 
the weather is suitable to be out, and 
work is not pressing. 

The next important move is the prun- 
ing, which should be done judiciously 
and not biindly, and for this work a 
good sharp pruning saw and shears are 
needed—not the axe. Remove all dead 
or dying branches and twigs, also water 
sprouts and cross limbs. Thin out 
branches here and there, in such a manner 
as w.ll give the tree an appearance of 
openness, which wiil tet in a reason- 
abie amount of sunlight and air. An 
occasional water sprout can be left 
to advantage if it is located in a posi- 
tion to take the place of a dead branch 
and help to form a new top for that. 
part of the tree. 

When pruning, the cut should at all 
times be made as close to the main branch 
as possible, and the wound, if at all 
large, should be covered with pa‘:nt, or 
better yet, with grafting wax made thin 
enough to sprzad with a brush, as the 
protection thus afforded will prolong 
the life of the tree many years. 

The last and all-important step in this 
system of building up the old run-down 
orchard is the spraying, which must be 
thoroughly and properly done, otherwise 
we would only Se stimulating the pro- 
ductive tendencies of the trees to grow- 
ing larger and prospectively finer fruit 
to be infested with worms and marred 
with scab fungus, making the fruit practic- 
ally worthless. 

In spraying operations a first-class 
spraying outfit is necessary on a large 
or small seale, as the size of the orchard 
would seem to demand, and the trees 
should be sprayed very thoroughly with | 
Bordeaux mixture and the arsenites at 
least four times during the season, giving 
the first application just before the blos- 
soms open and two applications within 
a period of 10 days after the blossoms 
have fallen, and the fourth application 
during the first half of August. 
O---~ 
Commercial Orchards. 


All orchards should be cultivated as 
commercial orchards. The day of the 
cider apple is past. The old, neglected 
orchard with its dead trees and wormy 
apples is a blot on the face of the earth. 
Trim, spray, cultivate and get big returns. 

Keep the orchard land in good tilth. 
The trees can be set as soon as the leaves 
fall. 

Plant a cover crop in the orchard. 
Rye, barley, wheat and oats are good 
non-leguminous plants, but the legumes 
are better. 

Crimson clover makes a valuable 
cover crop for the orchard. 

Prune off all dead or weak branches. 
Thin out the tops to let the sun in. 

Burn the diseased branches so that 
the other trees will not be contaminated. 
It will also be advisable to opan the heads 
of peach trees, remove surplus branches 
and take off water sprouts. 

The soil for orchard purposes must 
be well prepared and better results 
may be expected if this is done some 
time before the trees are to be trans- 
planted. B.eak the land deep, harrow 
it well and plant a cover crop of rye, 
crimson clover, vetch, oats, wheat or 
barley. The trees may be set as soon 
as the foliage drops. 

Gather up dead branches and burn 
them, as they are apt to harbor bark 
beetles, one of the worst of orchard pests. 
Ce" 


Former Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, Roger A. Pryor, 
who is still an active lawyer in his eighty- 
fourth year and who recently said that no 
man need be useless in his old age if he 
has spent his youth wisely. ‘Time is 
an abstraction,’’ said the venerable jurist. 
“Its mere passing has no effect on man or 
other material things. Whether a man 
is or is not in full possession of his mental 
faculties in his old age depends entirely 
on how he has used or abused the time that 
has been given him.’”’ Judge Pryor’s 
remarks were in answer to the announce- 








Heaves 
Cured 


NEWTON'S REMEDY i 

removes the cause, Prevents and cures Indigestion, 
Coughs, Distempers. Death to Heaves. moves intes. 
tinal worms and is an excellent conditioner. Standard 
remedy fer 21 years. Guaran’ for Heaves. At dealers’ 
or direct, prepaid $1 a can. Book explains fully, frog, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY Co., TOLEDO, Oni 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


PRUNING SAW 


Operates from ground, No breaking of limbs 
by climbing. No moving of ladders. No sawing 
of wrong limbs, Can reach topmost branches and 
shape tree better than by old methods, Will save its 
costin one day. Nothing to get out of order, Will last 
for years. Th ds in use, R ded by all users, 
If your dealer can’t furnish it, write for full descriptive 
circular and prices, Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


FRUITGROWERS’ SAW CO., Scottsville, N, y, 


PEAS and SOY 

make big § 

yields. Un- 
surpassed for soiling, hay or fertilizer, 
Will grow anywhere corn does. We 
are cow pea and soy bean specialists, 
Ask us about seed, planting, harvesting, 
etc. Booklet free. Write for it today, 


HICKORY SEED CO., 103 Trade St., Hickory, N.C, 
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ment of President George Harris, of 
Amherst College, who gave up his posi-| 
tion because he was sixty-eight years old | 
and declared that in the latter part of | 
the seventh decade a man “‘cannot render | 
his most efficient service.’’ 





Luther Burbank has produced a thorn- | 
less blackberry bush. Now if the Cali-| 
fornia wizard will only produce a graft-| 
less political plum tree he will be sure of 
a niche in the Hall of Fame.—Rochester 
Post Express. 

A niche only? He would be entitled | 


to an entire section.—Batavia News. | 
| 


The Dunkards, a religious organization | 





in some respects resembling the Quakers, 
it is reported, will establish a settlement | 
in Tompkins county, probably in the 
town of Lansing. 
500 people will come to this county. 
Dryden Herald. 


| 





| 
One report says that | 
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SINGLE COMB BR 
LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
queen of the practical egg-laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn, when judged by the standard of the greatest 
number of marketable eggs produced at least cost. 
Not only are the hens persistent layers, but they are ex- 
tremely active foragers and waste no time in setting. 
Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady 
production. They eat less thanthe heavy breeds, 
but whatever they consume is put to good purpose. 
Price of S. C. Brown Leghorns and B. P. Rocks, all 
one priee. 














BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the “Farmer's Friend."’ the “All Round Fowl, 
the “Old Reliable.” It is the bird for business, 
and deemed by many the best fowl for farm and home 
raising. It is not only a good layer, but is quick 
develop for the early market. As a far-sighte 
farmer once said to us, ‘When you kill one you v¢ 
got something.” 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.50. $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, $2.00, $2.50 
and $3.00 each; Trios $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00, We ship 2° 
cull birds: The lowest priced birds offered are 
standard bred, practically as good for breeding 
purposes as the higher priced birds. The $5 birds 
offered are the pick from the flock containing the 
largest percentage of standard points and therefore 
commanding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show purposes. 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 
From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13; from our best breet- 
Ing pens, $2.00 per 13. While we do not guarantee o 
fertility of our eggs we are willing to replace # 
settings from which the purchasers receive less than 
six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Improved Methods of Orcharding. 
By B. J. Case, President of New York 
State Fruit Growers’ Association. 


I have given you my ideas in regard to 
the large number of fruit growers scat- 
tered over this state who are trying to 
grow fruit as our fathers did forty years 
ago; whose failures, due to the increased 
prevalence of insect pests, fungous dis- 
eases and mismanagement of soil, are 
becoming more apparent every year; 
but there is a brighver side to horticui- 
ture. Says B. J. Case in W. N. Y. State 
Dept. of Agriculture Report. We have 
several sections where fruits of the dif- 
ferent kinds are a specialty; where the 
owners of these fruit plantations are 
specialists in their line. Some of them 
are getting results from their farms 
that will equal the stories told by the 
real estate boomers of Hood River Valley. 
There are instances where some of these 
fruits have yielded a net income, year 
after year, of ten per cent. on a valuation 
of one thousand dollars per acre. The 
people that are acquainted with the 
fruit section in western New York know 
that these figures are true. Our experi- 
ment station on the farm at Greece, I 
think it is called the “Outer Farm,”’ 
where they demonstrate the value of 
cultivation as compared with sod culture, 
has cairied on an orchard of ten acres 
for five years, keeping accurate account 
of expenses and everything relating to it. 
Professor Hedrick, about a year ago, 
came out with a paper to prove that an 
apple orchard was better—gave_ better 
results—with culvivation, and in this 
paper he said that tue cultivated portion 
of that orchard had paid the station ten 
per cent. per year for four years on a 
valuation of one thousand dollars per 
acre. That does not look as though 
horticulture was going back, when people 
have learned to do these things and to 
do them right. We have a gcod many 
such instances as this in the western 
part of the state. I know of an orchard 
of twenty-five acres of apples that has 
paid a bigger percentage than that on 
an average of one thousand dollars per 
acre for the same length of time. 

A careful investigation of these widely 
different results reveals the fact that the 
successful grower is a practical business 
man; that he has taken advantage of the 
information dug out and disseminated 
by experiment stations and the colleges 
of agriculture, and that he always attends 
every farmers’ institute and every horti- 
cultural society within reach. Our Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Ithaca is doing 
splendid work, and I believe the money 
the state is appropriating to these colleges 
and experiment stations is money well 
invested, and will yield a much better 
income to the people of the state than 
will the money put in the one hundred 
and one million dollar ditch. If we can 
have agriculture taught in our rural 
schools so that the trend of instruction 
will show our brightest boys and girls 
the advantages of advanced horticulture 
over congested city life, we have laid 
the foundation for their future. 

But I believe that if we ever reach the 
ordinary fruit grower, our most avail- 
able way is through the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and the farmers’ institute, 
in addition to the methods already men- 
tioned. He must have more money, 
more efficient institute workers, so that 
he can hold not less than a two-days 
meeting in every hamlet throughout the 
state, every year. It is not necessary 
that these institute workers shall all be 
orators, but each must have a story co 
tell that will appeal to the practical 
common sense of the hard-headed farmer, 
80 told that he may convince the man on 
the farm who is interested in his chil- 
dren’s welfare, that modern fruit-grow- 
ing is a far easier, happier and more 
healthful life for the person of average 
ability than anything the city can offer. 

a Eas 
Care of a Young Orchard. 

A reader in Missouri who has a one- 
year-old apple orchard asks if he has 
given the right treatment. Having a 
heavy soil he mixed sand and gravel 
with it before planting the trees. Then 
he put on sawdust for a mulching, and 
in the fall tied on corn stalks for rabbit 
protection. We think you are on the way 
to success with your orchard because 
you seem willing to labor, and give at- 
tention to details. The sand and gravel, 
if properly mixed with the soil, must 

beneficial in making it porous, and the 
sawdust ought to be a help when a dry 
time comes. But we should hesitate>to 
use it heavily unless it is well rotted. 
{t is inferior as a mulch to straw or hay. 
ive approve of the use of corn stalks for 
“shield, it is one of the home devices. 

ee 

_. Power of Growing Trees. 

Those who wish to see the enormous 
Power of a growing tree can do so by 
ae to the north side of Albert Street. 
Wo trees that were enclosed by the 
cement sidewalk when it was built many 
years ago have split the slabs like frag- 








ments by huge cracks extending in soveral 
directions. Says Ottawa Citizen. 

The breaking tensile strength of neat 
cement as used for the city is 500 pounds 
per square inch. With the mixture as 
used in the sidewalks an expert estimated 
it would be about 160 pounds per square 
inch. There are several of these cracks, 
so the pressure must have been still 
more than for one fracture. The trees 
are a chestnut and a soft maple. A point 
worthy of note in this connection is that 
when healthy trees are enclosed by con- 
crete walks space should be left for ex- 
pansion at least equal to the average size 
of the full growth of the tree. 

————_Oo—""" 

The Bartlett Pear. 


One of the best known and most satis- 
factory pears for general use is the Bart- 
lett. It has been cultivated in the 
United States for nearly or quite a cent- 
ury. The vigor of the tree, together 
with its early bearing and good bearing, 
and the fine size and quality of the fruit 
all tend to give it the high standing it 





has long maintained. Itsseason is August 
and the early portion of September; 
but in the far North it is strictly an 
autumn pear. Says Stockman and Farm- 
er. 

The tree is vigorous, as stated above, 
rather upright in growth, of symmetrical 
form and well suited to positions in which 
ornament comes into consideration. It 
is somewhat liable to blight but much 
less so than Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish 
Beauty and a number of others. Pear 
blight is only serious when ailowed to 
have its way. But by cutting off the 
affected branch as soon as_ observed 
(known by its black color), cutting three 
or four inches below the diseased por- 
tion in order to be sure of getting it all 
away anc then burning what has been 
pruned off, there will be little trouble. 
A young tree (of ‘a different variety), 
near this writing, blighted badly six or 
seven years ago and had to be cut back 
severely; but it has grown well since, 
showing no sign whatever of blight, and 
has been bearing fer three or four years. 

The flesh of Bartlett is white, very 
fine-grained, very sweet and juicy, with 
a slightly musky perfime. The latter 
is not agreeable to some persons; but in 
canning, for which the fruit is excellent, 
retaining its form well in the cans, the 
slight perfume is not observed. Like 
pears generally, it should not be fully 
ripened on the tree, but picked when the 
seed begins to color and ripeneu in the 
house. And strangely enough, the fruit 
of Bartlett, when not full grown, rivens 
and becomes of good quality, if kept in 
the house a week or more. 

Oo--—> 
Effect of Soil and Fertilizers on Fruit. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower.—Does 
the soil affect the quality of varieties of 
apples? 

Here is our experience: We planted 
two peach trees in the garden soil and 
two in the same soil, only there had been 
leaches from soap making thrown at one 
side three or four years before the two 
trees had been planted; all four were 
seedlings; in four years all were full of 
peaches. The ones planted in the com- 
mon garden soil were small, just ordinary 
seedling, free-stones of light color and 
sweet. The two trees in the ashy soil 
not over ten feet apart were ten days 





earlier, of the same color, but oh such} 


delicious, juicy sweet; would melt in 
your mouth and fully three times as large 
as the others. We know the seeds were 
all from the same tree.—H. Martin. 

Reply: There is no doubt that soil 
does affect the quality of fruit of all kinds, 
also that different kinds of fertilizers 
affect the quality, firmness and long- 
keeping characteristics of fruit. We 
doubt, however, in your case, whether 
the marked difference in the size and 
quality of the fruit was caused entirely 
by the soil and fertilizers. Since the 
trees were from seedlings, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that there was a differ- 
ence in the varieties of the peach trees 
that bore different kinds of fruit.—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


—_—<$)—————— 

A calf wandered into the fire station 
at Port Fairy, and becoming entangled 
in the bell rope, set the bell ringing 
wildly. Of course all the firemen made a 
dash for the station.—Geneseo Republi- 
can. 


On Free Trial 


—A genuine free 
trial—no money in 
advance—no bank de- 
posit—no note—lowest 
prices—highest quality. 
We pay the freight. 
Sprayers for Every Purpose. 





Let us send you one of these sprayers 
on trial—if it does not 
suit you, send it backE# 
—if you keep it, you can pay cash = 
or we’ll wait till next fall for ourlg 
money—the extra profit from spray-—a—s nose 
ing will more than pay for it. : 















You Must Spray 


In these days of insect and fungus pests you 
spray. There is no reason for not 
spraying when you can get a first-class a 
sprayer on the liberal terms we offer 
you. When you have spent years grow- a 
ing an orchard or have put out ay 
kind of a crop you cannot afford to 
let insect and fungus pest, deprive 
you of the profit you are entitled to— 
it’s poor economy to try to get along 
without spraying. You can get 50 
per cent. more on any market for 
sprayed fruit than you can for scabby fruit. 


How They Are Made 


Hurst Sprayers are made by men who have had 
long experience in the manufacture of sprayers—prac- 
tical men who know gy 
what a sprayer should 
be and what it should 
do. In buying from 
us you get the advan- | 
tage of our 25 years’ Fitz-All as Orchard Sprayer 
experience. All Hurst Sprayers are made of the very 
best materials, have brass ball valves, brass plungers, 
brass cylinders, thorough agitation, develop high 
pressure, are easy to operate, strong and durable. Our 
5 year guarantee and free trial offer proves the quality. 


Our Catalog and |. 
Spraying Guide ("3 
are Free : 

Don’t buy a sprayer until 
you get our big free Catalog 
and Spraying Guide and our special offer of a 


free sprayer to the first in each locality thisseason. Fill 
out the attached coupen or send us a letter or post card 
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Fitz-All Barrel 
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wenenenaes - to-day, telling us which 
COUPON—Hill_ Out _and Send ToDay | machine you are interested 
Se ae oe ‘in and get our proposition 


2216 North St., Canton, Ohio. 
: —it will save you money. 





Send me your Catalog, Spraying guide and ‘‘Special 
Offer’’ on the sprayer marked with an X below. 


Man Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer 
Horse Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer |; 
___Fitz-All Barre! Sprayer 
Power Orchard Sprayer i 
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2216 North St., Canton, O. 
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BASHFUL JOHNNIE 


And What Happened Thirty Years 
After. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Jennie was the belle of the village. 
Not only was she a beauty with 
dark hair, hazel eyes and red cheeks; 
she was a charming singer and witty. 
She was a little mite of a thing. Her 
lovers when contemplating her charms 
thought of the old saying that nature’s 
best products are put up in small pack- 
ages. She had many admirers among 
the young men, no; only in her own loca- 
lity but neighboring towns and cities. 

Here is a note that she received one 
day: 

“Dear Jennie:—I will call upon you 
tomorrow evening. I am about to leave 
for Australia to be gone many years and 
possibly forever.” John Albro. 

Jennie loved Johnnie nut he was a basb- 
ful boy and it seemed to be the joy of her 
life to tease him. 

Night came on the fateful day and 
with it bashful Johnnie. Jennie was not 
in, but it was announced that she would 
soon return from a drive. It appears 
that one of ner admirers had been out 
driving, with her on the surrounding hills, 
in the glare of the autumn sun, and they 
had not yet returned. Johnnie felt that 
each moment he was waiting was an hour, 
and wondered why the young people 
should prolong their drive to such length. 
Finally a nicely equipped horse and car- 
riage drove up to the door. Johnnie saw 
the young man alight, pick up Jennie and | 
carry her in his arms to the porch. This | 
act filled him with dismay and sorrow, | 
for it seemed to him that no girl would | 
allow a young man to do such a thing as | 
this unless they were engaged to be mar- | 
ried. Jennie’s escort left her at the door 
and Jennie entered the room where 
Johnnie was waiting. Johnnie could not ; 
suppress the feelings inspired in his | 
breast by the scene he had witnessed 
from the window, therefore his manner 
was more than ocdinariiy constrained and 
awkward. | 

“TI thought,’’ said Johnnie, ‘“‘that per- | 
haps you would have some word for me 
before I leave on the long journey tomor- 
row morning.”’ 

“No, I have nothing particular to say 
except to wish you a pleasant journey. 
replied Jennie. 

“Is there not some other word you! 
would like to say before bidding me good 
by for many years and possibly forever?” 

“T don’t think of anything,’’ replied 
Jennie, who was something of a coquette. | 

“Think of the long years during which 
we shall be parted” said Johnnie. ‘‘Think | 
of the many pleasant hours we have passed 
together, riding horseback through the | 
valleys and over the hills, in the sunlight 
and the moonlight in rowing up and down 
the river and at pienics and church soci- | 
ables. I thought you would say some- | 
thing to me that would cling to my mem- | 
ory and brighten the years of our sepa- | 
ration.’’ 

“T don’t think of anything that I want 
to say,’’ she replied, ‘Except to wish 
that you may have a safe journey to your 
destination and a safe return.” 

“TI was surprised to see you carried in 
the arms of Jack Loudon a moment ago,” 
said Johnnie. 

“T don’t see anything remarkable about 
that,’’ replied Jennie. ‘‘In fact how | 
could not have helped it if I had wished 
to do so.”’ 

“Perhaps you like Jack better than you | 
do me,”’ said Johnnie. | 

“Perhaps so,’’ replied Jennie. 

“Well, I must be going. [ have my) 
trunks to pack yet and several friends to | 
bid good by, so I[ will say good by to you, | 
Jennie.” 

“Good by, Johnnie,”’ said Jennie, hold- 
ing out her little hand coldly and mechan- 
ically. 

“Then you have nothing to say to me} 
that will brighten the years of my absence 
in a foreign land?’ 

“T cannot think of anything now,”’ re-| 
plied Jennie, and thus the two parted. | 
But as Johnnie opened the latch of the 
gate and disappeared in the darkness 
Jennie sat in the window wishing that she | 
had courage to call him back and to clasp 
bim in ner arms as she would like to have 
done. Then the quick tears came t» her 
eyes as she fully realized the sadness of | 
parting. 

THIRTY YEARS AFTER. 

Thirty years after the scene mentioned 
a grey haired man entered his native vil- 
lage to pass the day in reviewing the 
scenes of his boyhood. It was John 
Albro, developed into a man of affairs, a 
man of wealth, of great attainments, one 
whose name had been heralded over the 
world. Sad were his thoughts as he ap- 
proached his native village, and saw it 
nestling in all its beauty in the valley, 
surrounded with beautiful and fertile 
fields covered with orchards and clumps 
of forest trees. How well he remembered 
his boyhood companions, the poys with 
whom he used to play, and who sat near 
him at his bench in the district school, 
and the bright faces of the girls, his former 
schoolmates, and particularly one whom 


he had never for a moment forgotten. 

He saw many changes in his native vil- 
lage. A great factory had been estab- 
lished and a railroad had been _ built 
through the village. Many new build- 
ings had been erected. While these in- 
terested him, he was thinking more of his 
old associates. He made inquiries, learn- 
ing that nearly all of them had passed 
from earth and were buried in the ceme- 
tery on the borders of the village where 
the whispering pines sang a continuous 
requiem. 

There was one little cottage in the vil- 
lage that was of greater interest to him 
than any other object. It was the former 
home of Jennie. Slowly he wended his 
way to the cottage and seated himself in 
the same old seat where he had sat thirty 
years before, neath the shade of a big 
tree. He had not been seated there long 
when an aged woman came to the door 
and walked out upon the porch. Her 
hair was almost white, but her face still 
possessed charm and beauty. The aged 
man rose, inquiring ‘‘Can you tell me 
where I may find Jennie Davis?’ 

“T am Jennie Davis,’’ she replied. 
“Can it be that you have forgotten me, 
Johnnie?” 

But it is not surprising that Johnnie 
should not at first recognize his former 
sweetheart, for thirty years bring many 
changes, more to a woman than to a man. 

“And so you are the Jennie I used to 
know?” exelaimed Johnnie. ‘‘And where 
is your husband?” 


“‘T have no husband,”’ replied Jennie. 

‘*But the man who lives here does not 
bear your name?” 

“No,” replied Jennie. ‘‘He is my nep- 
phew. I am keeping house for him.” 

“IT remember,”’ said Johnnie, ‘‘that 
when I left you thirty years ago I gave 
you a rose.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Jennie, ‘‘And here it is,” 
and she drew forth a packet which she 
kept near her heart.” 

“Just like a woman,” said Johnnie. 
“‘And I remember too that you gave me a 
flower at that time and I think it was a 
rose.” 

“No, it was not a rose. 
trope.” 

“LT am quite sure it was a rose,” 
Johnnie. 

‘No, I am sure it was a heliotrope I 
gave you thirty years ago.” 

“T wonder what I could have 
with that flower,’’ said Johnnie. 


It was helio- 


said 


done 


“You have probably forgotten all 
about it,’ replied Jennie. ‘‘Just like a 
man. 


“Yes, just like a man,’’ said Johnnie, 
and then he put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a little packet. He opened it 
and held it out in his hand toward Jennie. 
It was the heliotrope, the flower that he 
had preserved through all those years. 
Then he clasped his old sweetheart firmly 
to his breast, and they were not parted 
again until death came to claim them. 

“What have you been doing these 
years?” asked John. 


‘During twenty years I was a mission. 
ury in China. The other years I hay. 
just spent in waiting,” replied Jennie 

“Waiting for what?’ asked John 
‘Waiting for you to come home.” 

‘Just like a woman,”’ said John. 

oO 

Who is Thinking.—‘‘Someone has gai 
‘thinking’ is just what nobody wishes ty 
do. These words hold the explanatioy 
of the insufficiency and mediocrity of 
human existence, for truly no one wishes 
to reflect. How many even intelligen: 
men and women live without ever per. 
forming this function.’-—Dora Melegar 

“T am entirely convinced,’’ said Arnol( 
Bennett, ‘“‘that what is more than any. 
thing else lacking in the life of the average 
well intentioned man of to-day is the re. 
flective mood. We do not reflect. I mea) 
we do not reflect upon genuinely import. 
ant things; upon the direction in whieh 
we are going; upon what life is giving to 
us; upon the share which reason hag jp 
determining our actions; and upon thy 
relation between our principle and ou 
conduct.” 











oo 
Joseph Pulitzer.—Not only the Ameri- 
can people, but struggling and oppressed 
human beings throughout the world, los: 
a powerful champion when Joseph Pulitzer 
died. The greatest of journalists of his 
or any time! May the newspaper which 
lives asthe monument of his genius ever 
be faithful to his ideals.—Harper's 
Weekly. 
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eady Money on the Farm 


Poultry and fruit bring in a constant supply of ready cash. 
Fhey work together—each helps the other. 
profitable lines. ‘lo handle them right—the profit making way, 


Get the Many Helps 


from these great farm papers. 


poultry paper, a great fruit 
tical farm paper. 


the farm. 
for the women folks. 


The Practical Farmer 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


keeping. 
ment and buildings. 


It is invaluable to 
beginners. 


““Soy Beans’’ 


you. 


orchards, fruit, soil. 


You will-get hundreds of valuable money making ideas from each of these papers. 
idea that means bigger crops—more money, will pay for this small investment many times over. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. ROCHESTER, N. 


Each is a leader in its line. 
will have information covering the whole business of 
Moreover, each paper has also helpful pages 
The whole idea of these 
three magazines is service and value to the farmer. 
This is just the right combination. - 


Our Great Offer 


American Poultry Advocate 
Devoted to profitable poultry keeping 


‘The great national weekly farm paper 


Devoted to profit in fruit growing 
We will send each of the above farm papers for a whole year, if you will 
send us only $1.30, Each may go to a different address if you choose 


The Poultry Advocate 


Is recognized as the most trustworthy authority on poultry 
It gives accurate information on stock equip- 


edge for those who want practical ideas and trustworthy 
facts. It thoroughly covers the whole subject of poultry. 


It will pay for itself many times over. 


The Practical Farmer 
as oneof the oldest and most reliable weekly farm papers 
ir the country, established in 1855. These six im- 
portant articles will appear in coming issues: 


“Cowpeas”’....... By Prof. Massey, of North Carolina 
“Com” ... 200600. By Prof. Holden, of Iowa Agr. College 
MAUR” ison eace By Prof. Lipman, of N. J. Agr. College 


“Hairy Vetch’’....By Prof. Spillman, of U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
“Essentials to Profitin Live Stock and Dairying’’ 


sigeee By Prof. Fisher, of University of Purdue. 


Each of these articles alone will be worth many dollars to 

Besides the usual departments in all farm papers, 

special departments are given to. subscribers. 

2500 farmers yearly give their “experiences,” “short 

cuts” and “mistakes.” 
Green’s Fruit Grower 

It is authoritative and reliable—the adviser and friend 


of one hundred thousand fruit growers. 
make big profits in fruit growings—how to locate 


harvest and market the fruit. 
formation on all fruit growing topics. 


Push these very 


You will have a great 
journal and a great prac- 


You 


All for only 


$1.30 


It gives the gist of poultry know!- 


experienced poultry keepers and 


By Prof. Boss, of University of Minn. 


Over 
Something no other paper has. 


It tells how to 


It tells when and how to pick, 
You get the latest in- 


One single 
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Plum and Berry Growing. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: More 
nan twenty years ago, when I began 
,rnishing plums for our home market 
ihere Were many people here who had 
jgever seen a good plum. (California 
iruits had not then found their way into 
our Eastern markets.) And since that 
time 1 have never been able to supply the 
jemand for my plums, notwithstanding 
ihe fact that many others are growing 
thm. I now have many young trees 
‘yst coming into bearing, and have this 
gason planted out 300 more. I hope in 
the near future to be able to meet all de- 
mands for this, to me, most desirable of 
the smaller fruits. 

We should strive to produce a larger 
quantity of No. 1 fruit, and a much smaller 
quantity of inferior fruit. This will, in 
, great measure, solve the problem of 
overproduction. The better the fruit the 
geater will be the amount consumed. 
(ood fruits fresh from the free, or vine, 
will inerese our appetites in about the 
ame ratio that poor, half-ripened fruit 
yill decrease it. 

My own experience in marketing straw- 
erties will show that people do appre- 
sate good fruit, and are willing to pay 
for it. For the past three years I have 
wid all my berries (both strawberries and 
raspberries) to our leading marketman, 
for the reason that he was willing to take 
i] at a price which I considered better 
than to peddle them myself. 

[ use only my new baskets, standard 
ize. (They hold a quart, even full.) 
\nd Keinett’s patent display crate, that 
shows all the berries at once. I assort all 
berries after they come from the fields, 
ind pack carefully in the baskets, making 
twogrades. The baskets are filled round- 
ng full and the top layer is turned hulls 
jown, being very careful the berries in 
the top layer are no better than those in 
the rest of the box. I employ pickers 
enough to pick the beds all over in the 
forenoon, so that every basket reaches the 
customer the same day it is picked, the 
frst load going to market about 11 A. M. 
and the balance by 6 P. M. It is alway 
understood with my marketmen that 
should any customer complain of any box 
of my berries he is to give him another 
box and charge the same back to me. 
Many of these teams had driven past 
other fruit farms and come five or six miles 
to get these berries, that were really no 
better berries, except that they were 
fresh picked, clean and honestly assorted 
and packed and the baskets were full, and 
these people knew it. 

There is no money in growing poor fruit, 
and there is certainly none in marketing 
good fruit in a slip-shod manner. The 
fnest California fruits would not bring 
enough in our Eastern market, if it was 
put up in the ordinary manner of putting 
up fruits, to pay the transportation 
charges. 

A good home market is by far the best 
market. We can not all secure a home 
market, but when Eastern fruit growers 
have learned to assort their fruits as close- 
ly as the California fruit is assorted, then 
will he find a better market for his product, 
and secure better prices therefor. People 
will buy ripe fruit, fresh picked from the 
trees or vines, as long as it can be obtained, 
but when this is not to be had they will 
buy the best they can get, even to the 
beautiful California fruit that was picked 
green, and has about as much real fruit 
taste as a good clean poplar chip. 
Personally we have no use for this kind. 
We prefer home grown and home canned 
fruits to any California fruit we have 
ever seen in our Eastern market. 


——--—-- 





Orchard management is one of the 
learned professions out here in the North- 
west. We venture to say there is a large 
4 per cent. of college trained men in this 
werk as in any other one profession in 
the three Northwest states, says North- 
west Farmer and Orchard. 

Sere 


Blight of Orchard Trees. 


What tuberculosis or yellow fever is 
among human beings, what hog cholera 
or glanders is among animals, that the so- 
talled “‘fire-blight,” “apple-blight’’ or 
pearblight”’ is among the trees of the 

orchard, says K. A. Kilpatrick. 
Originating in a bacillusinvisible tothe 
nuked eye; so contagious that that it may 
be borne to the orchard by insects from an 
plant half a mile away or on the 





infested 
bright steel of a pruning knife which seems 
‘clean as it is bright, this destroyer adds 
ilystery to the deadly effectiveness of 
Its attacks; and the discouraged fruit 
‘rower is made to feel that he is dealing 
vith « foe whose operations border on the 
‘omain of the supernatural. 

But the organism which produces blight 
‘ts been recognized, its habits defined, 
‘id some means have been found, more 
Or less effective, of staying its ravages. 
ts hame is Bacillus amylovorus. Its 
tuilt is proved by the fact that it is found 
‘large numbers in freshly blighted twigs. 
rt a9 such twigs the bacteria have been 
aoe und grown in laboratory cultures. 
“uitable healthy wood, inoculated with 


these cultures, quickly manifested dis- 
ease, exhibiting the bacteria in abundance. 
Moisture favors their growth; dryness 
is fatal to them. They therefore thrive 
in moist, warm weather; but freezing 
does not harm them. They are as active 
as ever after being kept frozen for long 
periods. Their main points of attack are 
the inner bark and growing layer of the 
tree’s trunk and limbs, the dead blossoms, 
leaves and branches seem on infected trees 
are the result of life-giving sap. The 
disease travels downward from the point 
of infection, at the rate of from two or 
three inches to a foot a day—the faster 
and further in succulent, sappy shoots. 
The upward mounting of the sap from 
the roots, in the warm days of spring, 
furnishes the starchy, sugary substances 
for which the bacteria, having found lodg- 
ment on the tree, have been waiting. 
Now they grow and multiply rapidly. 
——_————— 


Cider.—The usual preservative em- 
ployed by cider makers is salicylic acid, 
about three to four ounces to the cask, 
thoroughly dissolved and mixed, says 
Country Gentleman. We can’t say that 
we approve of the use of such antiseptics, 
as whatever will stop fermentation in the 
cider will, if taken in sufficient quantities, 
stop digestion (which is a kind of fermen- 
tation) in the stomach. Probably, if one 
drinks only a little, the effect is not 
markedly deleterious. The later in the 
fall the cider is made, the better it will 
keep. For our own use we should be in- 
clined to prefer the following method, 
employed successfully by one of our cor- 
respondents, though. in this case the 
cider contains alcohol; ‘‘Let the cider 
ferment until sutticient!y acid te suit the 
taste; then bottle in champagne bc‘tles 
of one quart each, putting one rasin and 
one clove in each bottle; cork tight, wire 
securely, keep in cool cellar, and in three 
months it will be fit for use. Care must 
be exercised when opening te let the gas 
escape gradually, or your bottle wil! be 
emptied all over the room. 
drink superior to champagne, and does 
not make the hair pull after using. More 
than one rasin put in will burst any bottle 
made. 





oo 
Care of Winter Apples. 
“In choosing apples for storage select 


It makes a, 


You Get Your Roof 


and Profits Besides 
When Your Neighbors Buy 


Edwards Roofing 
Because They Like Yours! 


This is our special Agent’s Proposition 
in a nutshell. It is open right now to one 
man in each community. If you are the 
man, write us at once! Get the whole 
proposition. You place yourself under no 
obligation. You can have an everlasting 


at Agent's Price 


o 
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roof of Edwards Interlocking ‘‘Reo’’ Steel Shingles on your house, barn or 
other farm buildings and let it make money for you. 


Edwards “REO” 


Steel Shingles 


Made Rust-Proof and Rot-Proof by Our “Tightcote” Process of Galvanizing 


Each and every one of the high-grade Bessemer Steel Shingles is dipped singly into molten 


zinc. 


This gives heavy, uniform coating and covers all edges. 


No raw edges exposed to the 


weather. Edwards interlocking feature makes solidest roof. Lasts alifetime. Comes in sheets 


5 to 12 feet long, 24 inches wide. 


Big Free Roofing Catalog No. 154 





THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Send dimensions of your buildings and we will quote you cost. 


Galvanized or painted, all ready to put on. 
Hammer and nails all that is required. Anyone can do it. Can be applied over 
wood shingles or sheathing 12 inches apart. 
$10,000 Ironclad Bond Lightning Insurance 
We agree to refund the amount paid in every case where a roof covered with 


Edwards Interlocking “Reo” Steel Shingles is destroyed by lightning. This 
guaranty is backed by our $10,000 Ironclad Bond and stands forever. 


Ask for 
Freight prepaid. 
Write today. 


104-154 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


» with special low prices. 





“Good manure and pone 


a good spreader will 
positively increase 
your crops.” 











| 
} 


| 
| 
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sound fruit free from worms and particu- | 


larly free from bruises. If care has been 
exercised and rigid sorting practiced there 
is little danger of rotting,’’ states Prof. 
J. G. Moore of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin. he best 
plan is to pick into a large basket, using, 
care to prevent damage to the fruit 
through falls or bruises. The fruit keeps 
best if fully matured and well colored, 
although it should not be allowed to ba- 


come too ripe as the ripening process con- | 


tinues under storage conditions. 

Hold the fruit in storage at a low tem- 
perature and it ripens less rapidly than if 
remaining on the trees. A very detri- 
mental practice is that of piling the apples 


under the trees and allowing them to re- | 


main there several days. 
—o- 
An Accommodating Cannibal. 





“T am going to win your heart, brother,” | 


said the missionary to the Cannibal King. 

“All right, doctor,’ replied the King. 
“That suits me. They say the way to a 
man’s heart 
Would you prefer to be 
broiled?’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


roasted 


is through his stomach. | 
or | 


; 


| 
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Our 
1912 Catalog 
explains the superiority 
of the Joanstun Line. 


e 
Money in Manure 
Every farmer realizes to a degree the value of his 
barn yard manure, but frequently one overlooks 


<* Pr; 

7 = 
Johnston Farm Machin 
include Grain Bin‘ers, Reapers, Rakes, Spring and Spike 
Tooth Karrows, Side-Delivery R....cs, Mowers, Tedders, 
Hay Loaders, Corn Binders, Disc and Or- 
chard Harrows and J and Rollers P 
This name — JOHNSTON — has stood for 
QUALITY throcghout the entire develop- 
ment of moder1, i. iplements. 
it a guarantee ot sirength, endurance, capac- 
ity, simplicity, service—all summed up in 
the one word—Efficicncy. 
Write a postal today for our 1912 cat~'oque—free. ‘t gives 
much interesting information. A ccpv ia waiting fo. you. 


JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO.. Box 121-D Batavia, N f. 







how he can greatly increase its 
value. Thorough spreading means 
increased yields — greater profits. 


The “Easy Loader” is the perfec- 
tion of Spreader construction. With 
its side sills of channel steel and cross 
sills of heavy oak, and every bolt, rod 
and plank of correspondingstrength and 
quality, the Easy Loader” easily ranks 
first amongspreaders. Its ability toemp- 
ty clean attracts wide attention among 
users of ordinary makes. No compli- 
ca‘ed parts to freeze or get out of order 
just “Johnston Quality” throughout 

























It carries with 









When you write advertisers Please mention Green's fr.xit Grower. 








or fruit. 
can to 100 pound keg. 
other Arsenate of Lead and costs less. 
| wholesale distributors wanted. 


INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO., 19 Bayview Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Don't Overlook the Importance 


SPRAYS THAT PAYS 


KEY BRAND 








Is so convenient, so effective, that once you use it, you will continue. L 
| remains in suspension a lon; time; acts quickly; sticks like paint to plants, does not injure foliage 
ound can to 600 


Paste form in any amount from one 


Always shipped in Hard Wood or 


Accept no substitute. 


of the Insecticide You w. 2 


If your selection is right, your spraying will get results—it will pay. Start right. Select a brand you can@ end | 
upon—one that quickly kills chewing insects, such as the curculio, Motus, bor 
worms, canker-worms, potato bugs, etc. 


8. Seeties, 20 « 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


HIGH QUALITY. LOW COST. 


Always uniform; mixes easily; 


ound barrel; Powder Form from one pound 
Steel Containers. Absolutely superior to any 
Write us for circulars and prices. Agents and 
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DWARF PEAR TREE 





HEDGE 








Dwarf Pear Hedge. 


C, A. Green says plant a row of 
dwarf pear trees through your 
garden, the trees to be only three 
feet apart. This he calls a dwarf 
pear hedge, though it is not strictly 
ahedge. Mr. Green planted a row 
of dwarf pears through his garden 
3 feet apart which has borne beau- 
tiful fruit bountifully for the last 
twelve years and is still thrifty and 
productive. He planted the fol- 
lowing varieties: 6 Duchess, 4 
Seckel, 4 Bartlett, 3 Anjou, 3 
Flemish, 3 Wilder Early. There 
are enough trees in this row 69 
feet long to supply a family with 
pears from August to January and 
the cost of the trees is but a trifle. 
We make a special low offer for 
the trees for this dwarf pear hedge. 
Notice that dwarf pear trees if well 
cared for produce larger, finer and 
more handsome fruit than stand- 
ard pear trees. We offer for sale 
33,033 dwarf pear trees in large 
and medium sizes. Please write 
for particulars. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Necessities get scarcer, the daily struggl 


AV 


only man whose feet are not 
sands.”’ 


Grow Himalaya Berries 
A new fruit from Central Asia. 


is a briary vine that does not die down o 
winter-kill an inch. 


age. 
larger and meatier. 

worth at least $1,000. 
coming fruit. 
Where shall we send your copy ? 


BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
GREEN AVENUE, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


- Fruit is Now A 
| is Necessity, Grow It ! 


The cost of living goes higher, health 


keener. The man in touch with the soil is the 
“on shifting 


Do the Thing That Pays— 


‘s. ea a aut a eg 
= 2 
Z (GHAR COCK GAH! 50 
ART MCNTOSH 
_ — ; a “REDS GARE] /YER Grvsn: 
Makes 20 to 30 feet of / (ive sure CoT LIMBS 
wood a season. Fruit is borne on both old and . <> . 
new wood. The plants bear at 18 months of ORD ~” 
Berries resemble blackberries but are 
Ten tons from an acre of 
18 months old plants is an average crop— 


We KNOW that Giant Himalaya is the 
You should find it out. We 
tell why in the Berrydale Berry Book. 
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E>» “Our No. 190 Horizontal Barrel 
fe Sprayer, solidly built on skids, is shipped 
ready for work in orchard, garden or , 
Pump outside—all parts easy to get at. No 
waste of time; no un 
hands in the solution trying to fix valves or 
pecking, No corrosion. 
ghly serviceable and satisfactory, 
Four row attachment. 
You must see this sprayer to know its 
,{ value. Ask your dealer to show 
4 it. Write us for special book- 
P : pan nage ¥ of 
farm, garden and or- 
chard tools backed by 


76 years’ experience. 























pleasant work with the | 


Heavy pressure. 





If the Horse Could Speak. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson, Mass. 

If the horses could express their opin- 
ions and desires, no doubt they would 
talk something like the following: 

If I am worth keeping at all I deserve 


— Wee eres —— a clean dry bed, and a shelter from cold 


winds and rain. 





When to 


advertisers who 


writing 


use this magazine 


PLEASE 


mention that you saw 


their advertisement in 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


When I am frightened try speaking 
gentle words to me. Ten to one whip- 
ping will only make bad matters worse, 

| so I ask you to be gentle but firm. 

' Please do not cut off my mane and 
| tail, for I need:them to protect myself 
| from insects that worry me. I look bet- 
ter with them on, too. 

If you have any pity in your heart you 
will never use a short check-rein. Just 
'think how you would like to have your 
} head drawn int» an unnatural position 
| and held there. 

Do not forget to blanket me when you 
| stop for more than a very few minutes on 
ia cold day. A bad cold is just as dis- 














12 POST CARD 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw if you 
will cut this advertisement out and send it to us with 4c. to pay 
postage and mailing and say that you will show them to 6 of your 
friends. D-16—New Ideas Card Co., 233 S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 


4 RINGS FREE § 


Y Send your name and address for 
12 pieces of ourjewelry to sellat 


AWAY 














m 10c each. Return $1.20 when Q Gokx 
= sold; we will positively send (aus i: 
p these 4 beautiful rings free. Fe 





Dale Wateh Co., Dept. 748 Chieago//tgees 





Write today.—NO 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, .D.C. 


ERNMENT Positions are easy to get. My free 
booklet X 37 tells how. NOW. 








LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER ive'irk<crowes 
moves? Mail With Test $l 


Agena Wanted Everywhere 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


BERRY BOXES 


Crates and baskets, Cherry, Plum and Apple boxes, 
Climax baskets big and small, 


AS YOU LIKE THEM 


We have the best equipped mill in the Northwest and 
manufacture the Ewald patent folding berry boxes, the only 
folding berry box made of wood veneer that gives satisfac- 
tion. Liberal discount on early orders. A postal brings 
our price list. 


FRUIT PACKAGE CO., CUMBERLAND, Wis. 


“LIGHTNING”? SPRAYERS 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR WRITE US 

This pump quickly attached to 
any barrel by bolting to staves at 
upper end of barrel. All work- 
ing parts brass, requires no 
priming, brass bal] valves and 
valve seats, paddle agitator, 
5-ft. 5-ply hose, brass Vemorel 
Nozzle, throws any size spray 
or stream 50 feet and impos- 
sible to clog. Adapted for 
spraying fruit trees, white- 

ing stables, and var- 

ious other purposes. Aiso 
15 other styles to select 
from. For spraying garden vege- 
tables, trees, shrubbery, washing 
wagons, windows, etc. Write for 
free catalog and agent’s propo- 
sition on full line, 


D. B. SMITH & CO. No. 25, Fig. 300 


56 Genesee St., UTICA, N.Y.,U.S.A. Bbl. Spray Pump 

















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GIVEN | 


| agreeable to me as it is to you. 

Take care that you do not overload me. 

| After I have pulled a load to the top of a 
hill give me a chance to get my breath. 

Do not let anyone use me who will 
jerk the bits or us? the whip too freely. 
‘No good horse needs this treatment. 

Look at my teeth if I do not eat as a 
| horse should. I may have an ulcerated 
tooth, or something else, that needs 
medical treatment. 

When it is cold do not put the frosty 
bits into my mouth. Just warm them 
in your hand for a few minutes, or you 
will surely hurt my tongue. 

Be sure that the man who shoes me 
knows his business. Careless shoeing 
will surely spoil the feet of any horse. 

Please remember that of all the animals 
I am the mosé abused, so be as kind to 
me as you can. When I am too old to 
work keep me if you can afford the ex- 
pense. But do not sell me to some ‘‘joc- 
key’? or anybody who will ill treat me. I 
would rather be killed as painlessly as 
_ possible. 


——(O—_-—~ 
Rabbits and Fruit Trees. 

Forest Henry tells the ‘‘Northwestern 
Agriculturist”’ that the simplest remedy 
for protecting young trees from being 
girdled by rabbits is to wind them with 
newspapers. If they are not wound too 
| tightly they may be left on all summer. 
|and thus protect the trunks from sun 
scald. See to it, however, that the twine 
ithat holds the paper on it is not drawn 
too snug. After the paper is on bank 
up about six or eight inches of earth. 
This will keep the mice from working 
close to the ground, and at the same time, 
|help hold the paper in place. In addi- 
tion to this, after a heavy fall of snow 
tramp it around the trees, as rabpits 
will often cut off the limbs or girdle them 
if the snow is allowed to pile up around 
| the trees. 

Nothing is more discouraging than to 
|have a young orchard ruined by mice 
jand rabbits. A little cae in shooting 
'rabbits and winding and banking the 
| trees will save them. 
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—Spokesman Review. 





The Food Value of Fruits. 

It is not necessary to repeat here what 
every intelligent person ought to know, 
namely, that fruit possesses very little 
food value. It is only refreshing. When 
preserved or stewed with sugar, however, 
it furnishes considerable sugar, which is 
an excellent and necessary part of the 
winter diet, but there are no nourishing 
qualities to be found in it. The value of 
the grape cures and various other fruit 
cures consists, it is said by those who 
are authority in the matter, on the rest 
and complete cleaning out of the system 
from the over-supply of foods which have 
been taken before. In the ‘‘grape cure”’ 
and most of the fruit cures a great deal 
of water is drunk. The entire system is 
thus washed out and also given a rest 
from food except the simple diet of grapes. 









It seems to be the general opinion of the 
best physicians that the majority of 
people who live above want take more 
food than is good for them, whence the 
success of all cures where the amount of 
food is restricted. The old-fashioned 
idea prevailed that men or women who 
had passed their youth needed some stim- 
ulus of meat and other strong foods. 
The opposite theory is now advocated, 
and less food is recommended for a person 
in middle age than in youth, when the 
body has not yet reached its maximum 
powers. The various diseases of the 
kidneys and other organs which assist to 
carry off the wastes of the body are said 
to arise from excess of food as well ag 
stimulants of all kinds.—N. Y. Tribune. 
0 

' A Bushel Crate. 

Making bushel crates: A very durable, 
serviceable and convenient crate for hand- 
ling all kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
is made of slats are often made of basswood 
and some times of elm or other woods. 
Wood for this purpose needs to be light 
and reasonably tough. The triangular 
corner posts are made of two-inch elm 
plank. The crate is sixteen and a half 
inches long, inside, thirteen and a half 
inches wide, and twelve and a half inches 
deep. This holds a bushel when level 
full, so that the crates may be piled tier 
upon tier, if desired, without injury to 
the contents. 











oe 
The Pig Raises a Kick. 

‘Twas the voice of the barrow, I heard 
him declare 

‘I am chilled to the marrow, I need 
better care. 

My sty’s in a hollow, the roof’s full of 
leaks; 

When it rains then I wallow and raise 
dismal squeaks. 


Me, the farmer is feeding with an eye 
to my hams 

But in spite of my breeding I’m chuck 
full of oaths. 

Can’t he see that my shivers shake off 
all my fat 

And a sty full of rivers keeps one weak 
asacat.” - 


P. §. The farmer wishes to declare 
that the old sty, which was only a make- 
shift erected by his predecessor, has been 
abandoned; that the new sty is modern in 
every particular; and that the pig is thriv- 
ing amazingly in his new quarters. 

——_O--_—- 
Double Stubble Trouble! 
If you fail to plow under your stubble 
You ll certainly. have extra trouble 

Later on, when the weeds, 

Grown as tall as your steeds, 

Tax team, strength and piety double. 


Vet 


| Rose Bushes Almost 
3} 6=—s Given Away ! 
Read Green’s New Offer 


He offers six charming varieties 
of Roses and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year for 
Sixty Cents. 





Here is a list of the roses to be mailed to you postpaid, one of each of six varieties and 
GrEEN’s Fruit Grower one year, all for Sixty Cents. 


Climbing Baby Rambler—crimson Etoile de Lyon—yellow ’ 


Maman Cochet—shell pink 
Kaiserin Aug. Victoria—white 


Etoile de France—red 
Champion of the World—deep pink 


‘These six roses are grown in 23" pots and are such as nurserymen. plant by the hundred 
thousand in carefully prepared fields where they expect nearly every one to grow and form 
the two year old rose bushes of commerce. * These rose bushes can be mailed at any time 
after February 15. State when you want them sent to you. Plant them in a well prepared 


bed or in the garden. 


C. A. Green considers this one of the most attractive premium offers ever made with 
GREEN’s Fruit Grower, and one which will especially interest the ladies. 
Send in your orders now and your subscriptions, stating when you want the rose plants 


mailed. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. 


GREEN’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please find enclosed Sixty Cents, for which enter my subscription to GREEN’s Fruit GROWER 
for one year, which entitles me to six rose plants, as per offer, to be sent by mail postpaid. 


Name 


Postoffice 


State 
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Make the Farm More Attractive. 


Agricultural papers and periodicals of 
all xinds have been writing at great 
length on the subject, “Why the Boys 
and Girls Leave the Farm.” They gen- 
erally convey the idea that the prime 
reasons for the farm boy or girl going to 
the city are the long hours of toil on the 
farm and the attraction of the glare and 
glitter of the city. If they are right in 
assuming these conditions to be respons- 
ible for the boy or girl leaving the farm, 
the surroundings on the farm should be 
made to approach the attractions of the 
city, says Pren Moore, Farm Foreman 
Idaho University Experiment Station. 

Make the farm worth while. There 
are many things that are not of an ex- 
pensive nature which can be done that 
would add to the attraction and comfort 
of the farm. A few trees planted about 
the farm, w?ll kept fence rows, good 
fences, an attractive drive to the house 
and around the farm buildings, flower 
gardens, a tennis court, and many other 
things of like nature can be done to 
beautify, and make more comfortable 
the surroundings of the young. 

A beautiful well kept farm always 
demands enough greater price when on 
the market, to more than repay the extra 
expense necessary for such improvements. 

I do not believe that the average farm 
boy shrinks from farm labor, but that the 
monotony is too great for him. Give 
them an interest in the affairs of the 
farm. Give them the opportunity of 


and the direct and indirect absorption 
of very essential elements and compounds 
from the air. 

Let us consider only the latter source 
and see what plant food elements the air 
affords and just how they reach the soil 
in proper condition for assimilation by 
growing vegetation. 

NITROGEN. 

Although free nitrogen makes up about 
four-fifths of the atmosphere, it cannot 
be used in that state by growing plants. 
Indirectly, however, free nitrogen of the 
air can be made use of by legume plants 
such as clover, alfalfa, peas, beans, and 
vetch. Strictly speaking, these plants 
have no power within themselves to as- 
similace free nitrogen from the air. Ow- 
ing, however, to certain microscopic or- 
ganisms living in tubercles or nodules 
on their roots, the free nitrogen of the 
air is taken up and united with other 
elements to form suitable plant foods, 
not only for the legume itself, but also 
for other plants that follow. 

The nitrogen, in the form of amonia, 
nitrates, and nitrites that is always 
found in the air finds its way to the soil 
with rain, and snow, and also by direct 
absorption. Nitrogen in any of these 
forms is needed by and readily available 
for all growing plants, says C. W. Colver, 
Assistant Chemist, University Experi- 
ment Station. 

OTHER ELEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS. 

Besides these elements the air always 
contains large quantities of free oxygen 














DETROIT SPRAYING OUTFITS! 


Are the best that money can buy. Sold at lower prices than are asked for inferior outfits. 
, Power and thoroughness are absolutely essential to success in spraying, 
and these two features are embodied in the Detroit Spraying Outfit to a 





much greater extent than in any other. Designed by a practical and suc- 
cessful orchardist. Operated by a 4-horsepower Amazing Detroit Kerosene 
Engine. Exceptionally high platform enables you to get right to the top off 

the tallest trees and four full horsepower enables you to 

Send for Free Bulletin A Drive the Mixture Right Into the Bark 
No. 107 for facts ea Embodies every convenience. Pump start- 
about / ed and stopped from upper platform. Built 
<i117 | on a platform of standard width so that it 

TP can be placed on any farm wagon. Alsocan 

LaF Mite ’ wuy be used as aportable pumping outfit or fire 

f engine. Engine can be quickly removed and 

}] Pf, used to furnish power for any other pur- 

pose. November to May is the time to 

Ai | — spray, and after doing your own trees you 

‘ and the boys can go out and clean up thecost 

: ~y, q of your outfit in a week by spraying for your 
a8 wil Lead §| neighbors. Write at once for Bulletin No. 107, 

Par ih aeee giving startling facts in regard to the profits 
ie ee to be derived from spraying, together with 

full and complete instructions, form 
<a spraying calendar, etc. 
as be DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
Be sure to address your letter X~/ y, tte Sie Relea dtetian 
to our Spraying Specialist 4h 





‘ON FREE TRIA 


Our no-money-in-advance plan pro you. If after 
testing this sprayer you are not satisfied with its work, 
y/ return it to us—the trial does not cost you one cent. The Hurst 
Acme is the only power sprayer on the market having a SHORT TURN GEAR, The pressure 
is regulated by our own device which starts and stops the pumps or No relief 
valve yor ae Pager a yeeoe —_ beg oy = | 200 — oo tank, 2% — 
power frost-proof water-coo engine that never fails, cyclone agitation, large capaci 
pump, strong and durable. Guaranteed for 5 years. We pay freight. 


GUIDE FREE) 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS 
Shows all the different pests and diseases, describes, 
gives remedy and complete instructions for each in 
i plain language easily understood. This valuable book 
should be in the hands of every farmer and fruit f§ 
grower. Write today for our big catalog, condensed 
spraying guide and special free sprayer offer to first in 
j each locality. Don’t delay—write today and save money. 


THE H. L. HURST MANUFACTURING CO, 


2221 North St., Canton, Ohio 






































In the above illustration readers of Green’s Fruit Grower will find suggestions for laying out home 
grounds, both for garden vegetables, flower garden and fruit garden, and for the arrangement of buiidings. 
I do not like the plan for planting trees as indicated in the above sketch, for they are scattered over the | 
lawn, whereas the trees should be grouped on the bordezs of the lawn and in front of the trees shrubs | 
should be planted, leaving a wider space of open lawn. I would place the hous farther back from the | 
highway than it is placed in the above sketch. I would plant in front of the barn quick growing trees like | 
the poplar, so that the outbuildings would not show from the highway. | 





the city boy, or girl and they will be 
more content. The young in the city 
are not as content as they appear. 

A piano in a farm home is as essential 
as in the city home, it adds to the attrac- 
tions of the home, and the boy looks 
forward with much pleasure to the hours 
after supper, when the day’s work is done, 
for the fire-side pleasures, and he feels 
that life is not one continuous round of 
toil and drudgery. 

—0— 
b Lime In The Soil. 

The most rational use of lime on the 
soil is to neutralize the soil acidity. 
The acids found in the soil are products 
of the decayed organic matter. Most 
crops, especially the legumes, thrive 
better in a neutral or slightly alkaline 
soil, since nitrogen forming bacteria do 
not properly develop in acid soils, says 
H. P. Fishburn, Assistant Chemist, Uni- 
versity Experiment Station. 

Limestone is preferred to burned lime, 
which on account of its caustic properties 
is destructive to the organic matter in the 
soil, unless allowed to air-slake long 
enough to revert to limestone. The lime- 
stone should be finely ground and 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 
iwo tons per acre about every five years 
1s recommended for land that persists in 

eing acid and that seems to do better 
upon the application of lime. Large 
amounts are not injurious, but since it is 
slightly soluble it is better to apply sma!l 
amounts at regular.intervals. 

For soils that ought to be limed only 
once for acidity, a chemical examination 
would show the correct amount of lime to 

applied. 

—_—_—_—-_CO" 


One Source Of Plant Food. 


There has been so much consideration 
given to the exhaustion of soils by such 
agents as cropping and drainage that the 
careful reader at once advances the ques- 
tion: Where does the soil get all the 
necessary elements for plant growth? 

@ losses of plant food from any soil 
are, to a certain extent, off-set by the 
plant foods that are returned to it in any 
one of a number of ways, the most im- 
Portant of which are, the application of 
ertilizers, both the commercial products 
and the ordinary barn-yard manure, 


and varying amounts of sulfates, chlorids, 
carbon dioxid, and moisture. Like the 
nitrogen and its compounds, these plant | 
foods enter the soil with the precitation. 

It is needless to say that, with the ex-! 
ception of free nitrogen and free oxygen, 
the total amount of plant food elements 
contained in the air at any one time is | 
always extremely small, but, on the 
other hand, it should be clearly under- | 
stood that it is by no means negligible. | 
ee | 
How to Have Fresh Rhubarb During | 

The Winter Months. 

Fresh rhubarb can be easily raised 
during the winter after the season out 
doors is over. All that is requisite in| 
the way of room is a warm cellar or base- | 
ment. As soon as the late fall arrives, | 
dig up the roots, allowing as much dirt 
to adhere as possible, and pile them up| 
on the north side of some building to pre- 
vent alternate freezing and thawing. 
When winter arrives bring the roots into 
the cellar and plant them out close to- 
gether in shallow bins or boxes with a/| 
little soil between them. The soil should | 
not not be kept wet, but simply moist 
and mellow in order to allow a good cir- | 
culation of air around the roots. 

Shoots grown in this manner are re-| 
markably tender and of an excellent | 
flavor. In order to obtain a supply over 
a long period they should be set out 
about every two weeks. At the end 
of a month the roots are usually exhausted. 
Roots forced in this manner are worth- 
less for planting out again in the spring. 
—O. M. Osborne, Agricultural Editor, 
University Experiment Station. 

—_——Oo— 

After the terrific windstorm this county 
should be rid of crow for some time to 
come. About five thousand of them 
were killed on the farm of William Logue. 
All the shocks of fodder in a large field 
were torn down and scattered over the 
place, and roosting in the field and the 
nearby trees was an. unusually large 
flock of crows. The wind picked the 
birds up like thistle down and tossed 
them against fences and trees, tore them 
out of their roosts in the branches, twist- 
ing their wings, and scattering piles of 
the dead and crippled crows in the trail 
of destruction left behind.—Harrodsburg 











PUMPS 


A Bucket Pump: Here isa handy bucket pump. It costs $3.75 complete as 
shown in the illustration. If you want a 4 foot extension pipe to hitch on to the 
rubber hose, it will cost you 35 cents extra. If you want a brass stop-cock on your 
pump it will cost 50 cents more. By having a stop-cock on your pump you can 
turn off the spray when the pressure is on and save your spray mixture while moving 
from one place to another. So we advise you to order one on the pump you buy. 
Now with all these extras on the pump it will cost you $4.62. You will notice if you 
look at this pump carefully that when the bottom of the pump rests in the pail of 
solution there is a place to put your foot oa the pump, which will enable you to hold 
the pump in position when using it. This pump hasan agitator. This keeps the 
spray mixture stirred up. Then there is a Vermorel nozzle that will throw a fine 
spray or a solid stream. This pump is all brass except the foot rest and handle, and 






Price $3.75, with will do its work well. Remember the complete pump with all extras is $4.62. Will 
Extras $4.62 it not pay you to order one of these Brass Bucket Pumps now? 





A Bucket or Half-Barrel Pump: When you receive this pump and 
want to use it in a small barrel or in a half-barrel, b2 sure to select a barrel 
that is water tight. Attach this pump by using a couple of good strong bolts 
to the barrel. If you use this pump in a barrel you will have to take off the 
foot rest. This can be done very easily by unscrewing one nut. The price 
of this pump is $4.45. It has an agitator to keep the mixture stirred up. It 
has 5 feet of 3 ply hose and a Vermorel nozzle that will throw a fine or coarse 
spray. If you want an 8 foot extension pipe to attach to the five foot hose, 
so you can spray high trees easily, it will cost 53 cents more, that is this 
pump with extras costs $4.98. This pump is all brass except the foot rest 
and handle. The above illustration shows you just how it looks. Will it 
not pay you to send in your order and become the owner of onc of these 
pumps? Remember the complete Half-Barrel Pump will cost you $4.98. 





Half-Barrel or Bucket 
Pump. Price $4.45 
Complete $4.98 


A Powerful Barrel Pump: Look at the illustration. It 
shows you how the barrel pump will look when you have placed it 
in the barrel. A good kerosene barrel will do. You will have to 
cut a hole in the top of the barrel large enough (on one side of the 
top) to get the pump into the barrel. Then bolt it securely to the 
side of the barrel. (You will notice the three bolts in the illustra- 
tion.) When you want to move from tree to tree, place the barrel 
with the mixture in it on a stone-boat and hitch your horse or 
mule to the stone-boat, and you have an outfié that will spray a 
large orchard. You will notice the agitator at the bottom of the 
pump in the illustration:—This works up and down when you 
pump, and keeps the mixture stirred up. Let us receive your 
order for one of these pumps. 


Price No. 5, complete with Mechanical Agitator, 5 feet 
of three-ply discharge hose and nozzle ready for use. 
Weight 30 Ibs. and 8 feet Extension Pipe for higher trees $ 8.60 


Price No. 6, complete with Mechanical Agitator, two 
5-ft. lengths of three-ply discharge hose and two nozzles 
for spraying two rows at one time, ready for use, weight 


Price a — 40 Ibs. and 28-ft Extension Pipes for higher trees........ 10.00 
Green’s Nursery Company 
Implement Dept. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Herald. 
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The Main Thing. —The small boy 

“Arf a pound o’ yeller soap, please, and 
muvver says will you u please wrap it up in 
« good love story.’’—London Sketch. 

Expensive Way.—One way of taking 
the rest cure is to wait three hours every 
day in the anteroom of a fashionable phy- 
sician.—Kansas City Journal. 


You Can Use This.—“‘You told me this 
wits really cut glass.’’ 

“So it was. Cut from $1.00 to 75 cents.’ 

New York American. 

Reason Enough.—‘‘W hy does the giraffe 
have such a long neck?” asks the teacher. 

‘‘Because its head is so far away from 
its pody,’”’ hopefully answers the boy.-— 
Judge. 

On the Wing.—Tommy—‘‘Pop, what is 
it that the Bible says is here to-day and 
gone to-morrow?”’ 

Pop—‘‘Probably the cook, my son.’’~- 
Philadelphia Record. 


{ns and Outs.—Never be in your place 
of bussiness when a person wants to bor- 
row money of you, because if you are in 
you will be out, but if you are out you 
will be in.—London Answers. 


A Gentle Hint.—A _ miserable-sinner- 
looking clergyman sought advice of an ex- 
perienced preacher, and was told, amon 
other things, ‘‘If you are preaching of hel 
your ordinary expression of countenance 
will do; but if you preach of heaven, I 
should try and look a little more cheer- 
ful.’’—Christian Register. 

His Act.—Histrory Teacher—‘‘What 
was the Sherman Act?”’ 

Bright Pupil—‘‘Marching through Geor- 
gia.’’---Pathfinder. 


Done and Undone.—Grocer—‘‘Did that 
watermelon I sold you do for the whole 
family?” 

Customer—‘“‘Very nearly. The doctor 
is calling yet.”—Toledo Blade. 


A Peeper. —Wife—“Our new maid has 
sharp ears. 

Hub—“‘ I notice that the doors are all 
scratched up around the keyholes.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


When Aré Failed.—“‘And so your young 
wife serves you as a model. How flatter- 
ing! She must be immensely pleased.’ 

“Well she was at first but when we had 
2 spat and I painted her as the goddess of 
war, she went home to mother.’’—Flie- 
gende Blaetter. 


Why Dolay?—A small tailor in the 
Twin Cities has a head for advertising. 
{n front of his store stands an oil-barrel 
with the head knocked in. The barrel 
is bright green and on it in red letters is 
painted: “Stand im my barrel while I 
press your suit for fifty cents.’’—Zenith. 

“Do you think iv’ s possible for a man 
to live all his life without telling a lie?” 
“Hardly. Most every mun falls in love 
one time or another,’’—Cleveland Leader. 

A New E nding— a you lived here 
all your life?” asked the early bird. 
“Not yet,’’ grinned the earlier worm, 
‘‘Already,’’ quoth the early bird as he 
gobbled up the early worm.—Puck. 


“My wife is suing me for divorce,” 
sighed the man. “I wish I were dead.”’ 
‘Cheer up, old boy, it’s a whole lot bet- 
ter to have your wife spending alimony 
life insurance.—Detroit Free Press. 


““A man who enjoys seeing a woman in 
tears is a brute.’’ “TI don’t know about 
that,’’ replied Miss Cayenne. “One of 
the kindest husbands I know takes his 
wife to see all the emotional plays.”’ 
Washington Star. 


Sure of His Ground.—Among the coffee- 


drinkers a high place must be given to 
Bismarck. He liked coffee unadulter- 
uted. While with the Prussian Army in 


france he one day entered a country inn 
und asked the host if he had any chicory 
in the house. He had. Bismarck said— 
‘Well, bring it to me; all you have.” 
The man obeyed and handed Bismarck a 
canister full of chicory. ‘Are you sure 
this j is all you have? demanded the Chan- 
cellor. oY es, my lord, every grain.’’ 
“Then,” said Bismarck, ‘keeping the can- 
ister by him, “‘go now and make me a pot 
of coffee.’ 


Be fast (Ireland) News. 


THE LOVE OF A SUMMER DAY. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Mrs. 
Praiher 
I would rather be crowned with you sweet 
Than be king with the fairest queen 
I would rather be poor with you sweet 
"Neath the shadowing beeches green, 
With your cheek on my own cheek dreaming, 
And your kisses upon my face, 
Than to lie amid treasures dreaming 
In another love’s embrace. 


I would rather be near to you sweet 
Than to win an immortal name. 
1 would rather be dear to you sweet 
Than to leave an undying fame, 
In minds of a mighty throng sweet 
For man’s memory fades away, 
And there’s nothing that lasts so long sweet 
As the love of @ summer day. 


Why Some Men Don’t Get Rich. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by E. E. 
Hale. 


In order to make money you must know | 
when a bargain is offered. You must know | 
But this | 
advan- | 


how to make a good bargain. 
does not mean that you must take 
tage of any person or cheat him. 


Several years ago I kept a store at Madi- | 
Just before Thanksgiving a} 


son, Wis. 
man called at my store with a large load of 
dressed chickens. 

‘Will you buy this poultry?” he asked. 

“No, the weather is warm and I fear it 
will not keep.’’ 

“Will you make me an offer for the pou- 
try?”’ 

“Yes, I will give you three cents a pound 
for all you have.’’ 

‘“‘T will go up town and see what offers I 
can get. If can get no better offer I 
will come back to you,”’ the man replied. 

In a little while the man came back and 
sold me his entire load of poultry which 
consisted of about fifty fowls all in prime 
condition and carefully prepared for mar- 
ket. That night the weather became cooler. 
I packed the poultry in barrels with dry 
packing material and sold all of it at about 
eight cents per pound. Theman-whosold 
this poultry lost money on it. He wasa 
poor business man. If he had been posses- 
sed with a business faculty, he would have 
found some method of selling his poultry 
at a better price, evan if he had to sell it 
out to the houses in the town though it 
might be two days work. A man called at 
my store one day with a load of ox bows 
which usually sell for fifty cents per pair 
at the lowest. He asked ma if I woul buy 
the ox bows and I answered no. Then he 


wanted me to make an offer for his entire | 


load. 

My brother had sent me one enidved | 
boxes of garden seeds for which I allowed | 
my brother fifty cents per box, each box 
consisting of one hundred or more packages 
of seed, I told the man that I would give | 
him a full box of garden seeds for his ox! 
bows, not expecting that he 

accept it, but he did accept, and I} 


my store. Not long after a man 
from my town where oxen were largely used | 
happened to see this pile of ox bows. | 

“Can I sell you some of the ox bows?”’, | 

I asked. ‘Yes, he replied “if I can | 
buy cheap enough.’’ I offered them to | 
him in quantity for thirty-five cents and he | 
took twelve pair. Later he came back and 
bought allof the ox bows that werer remain- | 
ing. He had peddled them out to his | 
neighbors. The man who made the ox! 
bows and lost money on them should have 
looked around and discovered this town ; 
where ox bows were in demand, instead of 
trying to sell them in a townwhere no ox | 
bows were used. 

There are men who have such a keen | 
sense of business, they can almost scent | 
business as a hound scents a coon or deer. 
No mancanexpect to make money without | 
having a business faculty. 

—-—~-0-—— 
About Leaving Labels on Trees. | 

A reader from Arkansas asks Green’s | 
Fruit Grower whether it is best to leave 
wooden labels upon apple trees all the | 
year. We assume this man has reference | 
to the labels attached by a wire to trees | 
by nurserymen when they are sold. It is 
not safe to leave these labels upon the | 
trees, since the -tree will grow and ex- 
pand, and the wire will cut into the bark 
and some times into the wood so that the | 
tree will break off where the label is 
attached. If the wire on the label is 





would | 


piled up the ox bows in the rear =) 


Hattie 


| 
| 
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ORDER YOUR PUBLICATIONS THROUGH 


TELL US JUST WHAT YOU WANT ! 


Over 10,000 orders were placed through us last year. 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CLUB OFFER 





SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 





In the following combinations Green’s Fruit Grower is clubbed with various 
horticu:tural, agricu.tural and literary magazines together with the price of 


each and a special clubbing offer for the combinstion. 


Send us the special 


clubbing price and we will have the various periodica s sent to your address. 


Regular Price. 


Combi nation 


New York Tribune Farmer, 1 yr .$1.00 ) 


Green's Fruit Grower, 4 yrs...... 


1.00 | 


e 


Woman’s Home Companion, 1 yr. 1.50 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 yr. 1.50 

Green’s Fruit Grower, 4 yrs...... 1.00}3-00 
4. 

Houard’s Dairyman, 1 yr......... 1.00 

New York Tribune Farmer, l yr. 1.00 

Green's Fruit Grower, 4 yrs...... 1.00}2 OO 
3.00 | 

Woman's Home Companion, 1 yr. 1.50 ) 

Rural New Yorker, l yr......... 1.00 | 

Green's Fruit Grower, 4 yTs...... 1.00 iw 75 
3.50 J 

Rural New Yorker, l yr......... 1.00 } 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, l yr.... 1.50 | 

Green's Fruit Grower, 4yrs.. 1.00 {3 oo 
3.50 J 

Woman's Home Companion, 1 yr. 1.50 | 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 yr. 1.50 

Green’s Fruit Grower,........... 50 is oo 
3.50 J 


> 
i} 
SL ee a Caen 





+4 oo 
"2.00 ; 
New York Tribune Farmer, 1 yr. 1.00 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, l yr.... 1.50 
Green's Fruit Grower, 4 yrs... 1.00 ;2 2S 
3.50 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs.... bi aea eee 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 4 yrs pees 1. Le oo 
1.50 2 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 yr.. 1.50 | 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs..... hk oaaz Lon 
Green's Fruit ‘Grower, 4 yrs. ye . 1.00 | 
Corning Fgg Book.. eee se bias See 2 25 
3.25 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 yr . 1,80 
MeCall's Magazine, 1 yr. .50 
Corning Egg Book.... 25 | 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs. .50}2 50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, "4s 1.00 | 
3.75 | 
Farm and Fireside (24 Nos.) 1 yr. -50 } 
Green's Fruit Grower, 4 yrs..... - 1.00 100 
1.50 
Farm and Fireside (24 Nos.) lyr. .50 |} 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 yr. 1.50 | 
» Green's Fruit.Grower, 4 yrs...... 1.00}2.00 
3.00 | 
Farm and Home (24 Nos.) 1 yr.. .50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 4 yrs...... ” 1500 100 
y 50 
Farm and Home (24 Nos.) 1 pti 50 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 yr. 1.50 
Green's Fruit Grower, 4 yrs...... 1.00 ;2 00 
3.00 
Woman's World, 1 yr. ... + ance 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 1 yr 1.50 
Green's Fruit Grower, 4 yrs...... 1.00 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs...... ae .50}2 28 
Corning Fgg Book.............. .25 
3.50 


Regular Price. Combination 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, ........$1.50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 4 yrs...... 





| 


1 50 
2.50 
Farmer’s Voice, .... .50 
New York Tribune Farmer, i ‘yr. - 1.00 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, l yr.... 1.50 
Green's Fruit Grower, 4 yrs... .. 1.00 {¥ GO 
4.00 
New York Tribune Farmer, 1 yr.. 1.00 
Hampton’s Magazine ,l yr....... 1.50 
Green's Fruit Grower, 4 yrs...... 1.00 /° 50 








3.50 
American Magazine, 1 yr........ 1.50 
Woman's Home Companion, lyr. 1.50 
( ‘osmopolitan Magazine, 1 ‘i 1.50 
Green's Fruit Grower, ........... 50 (# Oo 

5.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... .50 ) 
American Poultry Advocate. . .50 
Gardener's Chronicle........ .. 1.00 (2 G0 
Farm end Toms. .... 6 <02ssc006s .50 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... .50 
OES See ee 1.00; 7 90 
Success Magazine............... 1.00 
Green's Fruit Grower........... .50 ] 
ND PATTIE oc os oc cece 1.00; 74 90 
Practical Farmer............... 1.00 } 
Green's Fruit Grower............ 50) 
REIN RIND, ss Sous 5-0 0. wats 3.00)8 OO 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... .50 
eee eee 3.00 3 75 
Success Magazine............... 1.003 
Green’s Fruit Grower.:......... .50 + 
tere Oe FL 
Success Magazine............... 1.00 | 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... .50 } 
Farm and Home................ -50 3 Oo 
American Farm World.......... -50 } 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... .50 | 
Farmer's Voice (semi-mo)........ .50 | 
eS NE eee 1.00 }2 20 


Ranch and Range............... 1.00} 


Farm Journal, 2 yrs............. .25 j 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... -50 } 
RUOUEIOURLINIID 5 o.oo's noice sco oso s 1.00 ; 4 50 
Reliable Poultry Journal...... .. -50 

Green’s Fruit Grower........... . 50° 
Reliable Poultry Journal......... .50 | 
Farmer's Voice (semi-mo)........  .50 150 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs............. 25 | 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... .50 
Munsey’s Magazine............. 1.00 | 
Suburban Life.................. 3.00 (# 20 
Ranch and Range............... .50 } 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... .50 

Farm Journa!, 5 yrs............. 1.00 le 50 
Country Gertleman............. 1.50 J 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... 5 | 
Pearson’s Magazine............. 1.50 }2 60 
EEO OEN TIAMAT iiss o's css oes o0s 1.00 | 
Green’s Fruit Grower........... -50 | 
Review of Reviews.............. 3.00 | 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 1.50 (# oo 
Success Magasine............... 1.00 } 








attached to a branch it could not do much } 


harm, but if bound around the body of | 
the tree, as it often is, it would be apt to| 
do serious injury. 


If you desire to have a label upon gach | 


tree you should have a wooden tag four to 
six inches long, painted with white lead; | 
write the name with a lead pencil before | 
the paint is dry, thus making an indelible | 
mark, then attach the label to a branch | 
of the tree with copper wire large enough | 
to stand the wear and tear, and leave | 
plenty of space, using sufficient wire to | 


allow for expansion of the tree in growing. | 


In planting an orchard, the best plan | 
is to make a record in your account book | 
of the different varieties in different parts | 
of the orchard. Many fruit growers have | 
a map of the orchard, showing each row | 
and the varieties on each row. In addi- | 
tion to this you should have a tag, as I 

have spoken of, attached to the first 

tree of several of the same varieties. 


| 





OTHER SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER AS FOLLOWS: 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ONE YEAR 


| With Agricultura! Epitomist,m......... 


American Agriculturist, m........ 
American Boy, m............ 
American Bee Journal, m......... 
American Cultivator, m.......... 
American Poultryman, m.:. . 
American Magazine, m... 
American Farm World, m......... 
Am. Poultry Advocate, m..... 
Am. Poultry Journal, m. . 
American Swineherd, m....... 
American Threshermen, m. . 
Breeders’ Gazette, w. 
Beekeeper’ s Review, m. 
Boy's Magazine, m........ 
Chicago Inter Ocean, w 
Cosmopolitan, m......... 
Country Gentleman, w........... 
Comfort Magazine, m............ 
Delineator Magazine, m... . 
Designer (The), m............-.. 
Dressmaking-at-Home, m......... 
Everybodys’ Magazine, m... 
Every Woman's Mag., m.... 
Farm Life, m............ 
Farm and Fireside, s. m.... . 
Farmer’s Voice, 8 m..... 
Farm and Home, s. m... 
Farm Journal, m......... 
Farm News, m........ , 
Farm Poultry, G. Mees... 
Farmer's Wife, m 

Farmer's Ga, + an 
Farmer and Stockman, w 
Farmers’ Advocate, w 
Farmers’ Tribune, w 
Farm Stock and om; 8. m0 
Field and Farm, w....... ee 
SEE MA Ds oon disc ncnsceies 
Fruit Belt, m 
Fruit Grower, m tens 
Fruitman and a eideh: xe ee 
GI'ngs in Bee Culture, s.m....... 
Good Health, m. setice 
Good Housekeeping, m. 
Good Literature, m 
Garden Magazine, m 
Girls’ Companion, 
Hampton's Magazine, m....... 
Hoard’s Dairyman, w..... 
Household Journal, m........ 
a a _ eee 
Housewife, m. Bs 
Human Life, m ; 
Home Meadtewarit i Magazine, git 
Harper's Bazar, m 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ONE YEAR 

W: ith Hunter, Trad. and Trap., m....... 1 yr. $1.25 
Inter-Ocean, w..... ..l yr. 1.00 

‘* Indiana Farmer, w Loe. 135 
‘* Inland Powtry Journal, m........ lyr. .60 
“* Towa State Register, w........... ive. «0 
a” «:... % ae lyr. .80 
‘* Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, s. m..... lyr. .75 
© Be NS oivetes ss 030% ccae lyr. 1.00 
** Live Stock Journal, w............ 1 yr. 1.00 
** McCall’s Magazine, m............ lyr. .85 
— i, « er lyr. 1.00 
‘** Market Growers Journal, w....... lyr. 1.00 
** Mich. Poultry Breeder, m......... iv. <«© 
‘* Mo. and Kan. Farmer, w......... lyr. 
‘* Missouri Val. Farmer, w.......... lyr.  .65 
‘** Modern Priscilla, m.............. l yr. 1.00 
6 = eer Magazine, m............ l yr. 1.00 
¥ SS eee eee l yr. 1.50 
= Ney Stockman ‘& Farmer, w...1 yr. 1.35 
‘* National Swihe Magazine, s.m....1 yr. .75 
** New England Homestead, w...... lyr. 1.25 
“* N. E. Poultry Journal, m 1 yr 75 
** Needlecralt, m...s-...+ Ag ee 
‘© N.Y. World (Tri-weekly) lyr. 1.10 
“* N. W. Farm & Orchard, m........ lyr. .50 
‘** Ohio Farmer, w......... ccna oe Te 
** Pacific Poultryman, ea: lyr. .75 
—_  » eee: l yr. 1.00 
** Poultry ne RENE ie! lyr. 1.00 
‘* Poultry Review, m...............l yr. 75 
“* Poultry Tribune, m hie Ceretenaaoute lyr. 60 
‘* Poultry Keeper, m............... lyr. 75 
“* Poultry Success, m iy «© 
** Practical semen age Witittvwiscicdcate Sa 
‘* Pictorial Review, m.............. l.yr. 1.25 
‘** Railroad Man's Magazine, m .l yr. 1.40 
** Review of Reviews, m ..L yr. 3.00 
‘* Borel Now VOCRer, W........0505 1 yr. 1.25 
‘* Reliable Poultry Feed, Mi.i.2k ee oe 
‘* Sabbath Reading, m............. lyr. .90 
‘* Southern Fruit Grower, m........ lyr. .75 
** Successful Farming, m............ 1 yr. _.60 
‘** Success Magazine, m.. -l yr. 1.25 
** Sunset Magazine, m... . oki HE 1.50 
‘* Swine Breeder’s Journal, m. lyr. _.75 
** Technical World Mag sash ye Lee 
‘* Travel Magazine, m.............- lyr. 2.75 
‘* TheStandard and Poultry World...1 yr. _-75 
‘* The Michigan Farmer, m......... 1 yr. 1.10 
‘“* Uncle Remus’s Magazine, m...... 1 yr. 1.00 
‘* Up-to-Date Farming, w........... lyr. _.50 
‘* Woman's Home Com., m......... lyr. 1.55 
** Woman’ ‘8 Nat, Daily, d.. cam aa 
“Woman's Home Journal, SGA lyr. OO 
** Youth’s Companion, w........... 1 yr. 2.00 
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A Visit to Dreamland Farm 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
| had been fanning myself by the road- 
side near my farm home looking down 
the road way to the north. By and by I 
saw something coming in a cloud of dust. 
Later there appeared in the distance a 
big automobile filled with over twenty 
men and women. As it came near the 
man with a megaphone called out, ‘“This 
is the farm home of James Percooler, the 
noted horticulturist.’’ This is one of the 
most fertile farms in Monroe County. 
Here are produced the finest apples, 
peaches, pears, quinces, grapes anc 
berries. 

The big automobile with its many seats 
all filled.with passengers stopped a mom- 
ent and I stepped on board. I was 
seated by a short fat lady to whom I was 
promptly introduced. She had curly 
hair. I confess of having a weakness for 
curly hair, The first girl I ever fell in 
love with wore long and beautiful curls. 

We were off for a picnic. I have never 
taken much interest in picnics except 
family affairs. As a boy 1 attended 
many Sabbath School picnics and feund 
them somewhat dreary. As a young 
man my experience was that it usually 
rained at the picnic so far as I can re- 
member, and that there was no fun in 
driving home five or six miles through the 
drenching rain, in a carry-all filled with 
boys and girls, each couple carrying an 
umbrella, the drippings of which trickled 
constantly over my ears and down be- 
hind my collar. ‘ 

‘It is a fine day,’’ I said to the little 
blue-eyed woman at my side. 

“Beautiful day,’’ she replied. 

‘“‘Are you fond of books?” I asked. At 
this the megaphone man was ready for 
another speech. 

“This is the home of Chauncey M. 
Depew, known the country over for his 
gift of story telling. The large tree 
which you see directly in front of the 
house is a chestnut.” 

“Are you fond of books?” I asked 
again of the blue-eyed woman. 

“T am passionately fond of books, I 
could almost eat them.”’ ' 

“Have you read Paul and Virginia?” 

“T have read Paut” she replied. 

“Are you fond of poetry?” I asked. 

“T am passionately fond of poetry,” 
she rentiod. 

“Who is your favorite author?”’ I asked. 

“Mark Twain,” she replied. 

“Are you fond of art?’ 

“T delight in paintings. They are the 
thing I inquire about when visiting a 
city for the first time.” ; 

“What branch of art are you most in- 
terested in?”’ 

“In still life, in paintings of tea-pots, 
kettles, and of fish if they are represented 
as fresh. I cannot abide stale fish even 
in @ painting.”’ 

Then the megaphone man cried, ‘“This 
is the home of Congressman Cannon. 
You will not see any cannon about his 
— but here you will see some of the 

st bred cattle and most productive 
fields and orchards. The distinguished 
owner may be seen hanging out clothes 
in the back yard and smoking a large 
cigar.” 

We had not gone far before one of our 
party called out for the driver to stop 
the car as he had seen a man by the way- 
side with whom he wished to speak. As 
the car stopped, an aged gentleman 
standing by the way-side viewed us with 
an inquiring look. The man who had 
asked to have the car stopped said, “I 
desire to shake hands with yousir. Thirty 
years ago pe did me a great favor. At 
that time I had left the city a pocr man 
and had located upon a farm in this local- 
ity, hardly knowing which way to turn 
for money. You purchased my crop of 
wheat agreeing to pay me a certain sum. 
When I delivered the wheat you gave 
me more money than I thought I was 
entitled to. When I informed you of 
this fact, your reply was that the wheat 
was better than the sample, and for this 
reason you paid me a better price. Your 
conduct in this instance was remarkable. 
I have since become a rich man, ‘I desire 
how to thank you and to say to you that 

have the greatest’ respect for your 
honesty and integrity.” : 

After going on for several miles the 
megaphone man made his last announce- 
ment: ‘We are approaching Dreamland 
Farm, one of the most famous the world 
has known. Here our picnic will be held. 
Here you will discover remarkable achieve- 
ments in agriculture, horticulture, in 
gardening and in landscape gardening.”’ 

THE OWNER OF DREAMLAND AND HIS 

FARM EQUIPMENTS. 

He was a little man with a big 
fat, red face, daintily dressed, who 
tame forward to greet us on our 
arrival at Dreamland farm. Here was 
4 man full of character and dignity and 
yet one with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

Without much ado he proceeded to lead 

way to his house which was built 


{ maid 


Even the floors were of cement, and the 
large porch was also of cement. There 
was one large room in the center of the 
house occupied as a living room, large 
enough to accommodate forty or more 
people at one time. There was no parlor, 
or room set apart exclusively for guests 
which is usually the laughing stock of 
sensible people. In this large living room 
was an immense fire place; off from one 
end of this large room was the office and 
private rooms of the proprietor; off from 
the opposite end was the kitchen and house 

s bedroom, and her private room for 
entertaining guests, which was equally 
as good and comfortable as those of the 
proprietor. 

“How few there are,’ I exclaimed, 
“who provide a room for the house-maid, 
where she can welcome her guests, either 
male or female, yet how desirable such a 
room where a house-maid is employed.” 

The rooms on the ground floor were 
large and airy. There was one outdoor 
room roofed with canvas, called the 
health room, where certain members 
of the family slept summer and winter, 
not minding the cold blasts or the occas- 
ional sifting in of winter snow. The roof 
of the building was of slate and fire proof. 

Then we were led out to an expansive 
lawn where members of the family were 
playing croquet. From this lawn was a 
shady avenue’ leading to the distant 
fields, the orchards, berryfields and 
vineyard. Here we found blooded cattle, 
and carefully bred poultry, all looking 
sleek and happy, all seeming to know 
their master and to welcome his approach. 

The apple orchard bore evidences of 
careful attention. Half of the fruit had 
been removed by hand early in the season, 


3 


of large size and rare beauty. The 
same was true of the peach, plum, pear 
and quince orchards. Even in the vine- 
yard surplus or small clusters had been 
thinned out, giving a better opportunity 
for the larger clusters to develop to their 
fullest extent. 


Is there anything more beautiful than 
a well kept orchard of apples, pears, plums 
or quince? I could never tire of looking 
at the graceful curves of the vines in the 
vineyard, of wandering among the rows 
and seeing the beautiful tinted fruit 
coming into maturity. How beautiful are 
the long rows of red raspberries; even 
black cap raspberries which are red before 
they are ripe are remarkably attractive. 

Soon we heard the rippling of water 
and found ourselves on the shore of a 
brook which led into a pond well stocked 
with trout. There were rustic bridges 
leading over this brook. 

Entirely secluded from the farmer’s 
residence was a little village made up of 
cottages for laborers. Each laborer and 
his family had a separate cottage, cool 
and comfortable, with lawn and garden 
for each. How much better, thought I, 
to have the laborer live at home than to 
board with the family of the owner of 
the farm, better not only for the laborer 
himself but for the wife and daughters of 
the farmer. 

As yet we had not seen any barns or 
out buildings but now we came upon them 
unexpectedly. They were sheltered or 
screened by tall growing trees therefore 
were not a blemish on the landscape. 
The open space about and between the 
barns was covered with gravel, and thus 
were free from mud at all times of the 
year. I looked in vain for a windmill. 
The proprietor said he preferred a gaso- 
line engine to pump water for the cattle 
and to provide pressure for the water- 


works of the house. This little engine 
required no attendance, the only thing 
necessary was to keep it well supplied 
with gasoline, the parts well oiled, then it 
ran on ceaselessly day in and day out, 
year after year. It was a small affair, 
yet it possessed marvelous ability. The 
proprietor said he had another similar 
engine for pumping water for irrigation 
purposes, but this engine was not always 
necessary, yet occasionally it was possible 
tosave a crop of fruit or grain by irriga- 
tion. 

At the other side of the estate was a 
large timber tract, largely on low ground, 
not considered valuable for farming pur- 
poses or fruit growing. As we wandered 
into this woodland we were surprised by 
the uprising of numerous game birds, 
such as quail, wood cock, partridge, and 
by the bounding away of deer and other 
large game. 

‘Are you not lonesome out here in the 
country? Do not your wife and children 
long for the social attractions of the city?” 

“Not at all,” replied the proprietor. 
“When I located here I arranged fo: 
number of my friends to locate in the 
same vicinity. Ientertain my city friends 
and in turn I am entertained by them. 
I do not consider myself tied to this place. 
I have competent foremen, thus I can go 
away for weeks at a time, or even for 
months, in case I desire to take a Euro- 
pean trip. There is an apple expert in 
charge of the apple orchard, another 
expert who attends to the grapes and so 


“You do not run this place for profit 
do you?” I asked. 

“My main object in establishing this 
place was not for money making, but | 
keep a careful account of everything |] 
pay out, and everything I receive, and 
this farm is paying good dividends on 
the money invested. 
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and are customers of mine. I am going to sell b 


My Big Free Display Vehicle Book Gives 


You Hundreds of Styles to Se 


N THIS Book, I show you more buggies in differ- - 
ent styles than you can see in 25 retail dealers’ , 
stores. Thousands of people buy from me, be- 

cause they can get a better style vehicle to suit their 

ideas, and at the same time save big money by buying 


direct from me, the manufacturer. 
SAVE BIG MONEY ON 


GENUINE SPLIT 


HICKORY VEHICLE 


MADE TO ORDER, SOLD ON 30 DAYS’ ROAD TEST 


Why not be fair to yourself and to me and in; 
vestigate before you buy a buggy of any kind. 4 
Save 825orup. It only takesa day or two 
to get this big show room catalog of mine that 
I have written myself, which tells you more 
about my trade-mark vehicles for every pur- 
pose than I can tell in an advertisement. 
Just a postal will bring the book at once. 
Wait two or three days, get the book, see 
my styles, read my fair plan of selling, 
compare my prices—and then decide 
where you will buy. 


150,000 People have already made 
beeen. these comparisons 


u : er buggies at less money to 20,000 more buyers this 
ar. Will you be one of them? Anyway use your best judgment, without prejudice and send for my fee 


kk, I will pay the postage—send it to you gladly. No other maker of high grade vehicles makes as fair an 


H. C. PHELPS, President, 





offer as I do, nor prices as low, considering the quality. Why not write me today for book and full particulars? 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Company, 


Sta. 26, Columbus, Ohio 
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In 14 Colors* 


Do You Expect To See The Day When These 
Wonderful Dan Patch Records Will Be Equalled? 





duced in a Ieautiful Stained Art Glass Window in my Country 
Home. This picture will be a pleasure for you as long as you 
live because it shows Dan’s true expression of Kindness and 


OF 





BEAUTIFU 


Reproduced on Extra Heavy, Fine Enamel Stock and in 14 
Perfectly Blended Colors and Shadings by the 
Newly Invented ‘‘Original Colors’’ Process. Size of picture 

Iwill send youis 21 x 26 inches, making a Splendid Picture 
to Hang in‘any Home or Office as it is Absolutely Free 

any Advertising. It will be mailed, postage paid, in an 
xtra Heavy Mailing Tube toinsure safe deli: 





L PAINTING| 


DAN PATCH 


Marvelous, 


very. 





Free for Stockowners, Postage Prepaid 





This Splendid Pa'nt- 
ing oi Dan’s Head was 
made from life and I 
want to Personally as- 


as if Dan stood right 
before you, in his Present 
Splendid Physical Condition. 
This is an Elegant Picture 
for hanging in the Finest 
- Home or Office. 
perfect Color Reproduction of the Finest 
Painting ever made of the Sensational an 
World Famous Champion Stallion, Dan Patch 1:55. 





















For over 25 years I have been guaranteeing that “‘Interna- 
tional Stock Food”’ as a Tonic purities the blood, aids digestion 
and assimilation so that every animal obtains more nutrition 
from all grain eaten and produces more nerve force, more 
sure you that it isas Strength andenduraace, Over Two Million Farmers strongly 
Natural and Lifelike endorse superior tonic qualities of **International Sto a 
for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs. It Always Saves Grain. ~ 

Dan Pa:ch 1:55 has eaten it Every Day, mixed with his grain, 
for over E:ght Years, just as you eatthe medicinal mustard, pep- 
per, salt, etc., mixed with your own food. Minor Heir 1:58'4; 
George Gano 2:02; Lady Maud C 2:00!4, and Hedgewood Boy 
2:01, have eaten it Every Day for past Two to Four Years and 
It is an exact and they have all lowered their very low records during this time 
which is additional, indisputable proof that ‘*International Stock 
Food”’ as a Tonic gives more ‘speed and more strength and 
4 more endurance because everybody thought these Five Horses 
I think so much of this p2inting that I had it repro= had reached their speed limits before I got them. It will also 
keep your Work Horses fatand sleck and in Extra Strength to 
do More Farm Work or Heavy Hauling. It Alwavs Saves Grain. 







































entirely of cement and entirely fire proof, 


fifty-nine seconds, 


o 
Some of Dan’s Colts 
well as Pacers. 





Dan Patch 1:55 


1Milein - - - - 1:55 
1 Mile in on ore Ss 1:554% 
2Milesin - + - - = 1:56 
14 Miles Averaging- -_ - 1:5634 
30 Miles Averaging - - - 1:57% 
45 Miles Averaging - - - 1:58 
73 Miles Averaging - - + 1:539% 
120 Miles Averaging- - - 2:02% 


Dan Has Broken World Records 14 Times, 
Dan is also Leading 2:10 tire of the World for his age. 
Sire of **Dazzle Patch”? the Greatest Speed Marvel 
of the World’s History, whieh p 


a half m‘lein 
and one-eighth of a mile in 


thirteen seconds, a 1:44 Clip, when only 28 months 
Id, in 1911. Also Pearl Pateh 4 year trial 2:04. 


will be Champion ——— as 


Why not Raise or Buy One 











his lovable Disposition as natural as life. You cannot buy a 
Picture like this because I Own The Painting and have reserved 
it Exclusively for this use. Would you likethe Finest 14 Color, 
Horse Picture ever published in the world of the Fastest Har- 
ness Horse in all Horse History? People are Perfeetly 
Deli~hted with this Splendid Picture and are constantly writing 
me, from all parts of the world, that it is the Finest they have 
ever seen and thousands of them are hanging in fine Homesand 
Offices. A Splendid, 14 Color Reproduction of Above Painting 
mailed Absolutely Free, To Farmers or Stockraisers OVER 21 
YEARS OF AGE, If ¥ ou Own Stock and Answer Two Questions. 
Wnite Me Today, a Postal Card or Letter and Answer These 
Two Questions: 1st. How Many Head of Each Kind of Live 
Stock and Poultry do you ownt 2nd. In What Paper did you 
see my offer? Picture will be mailed free to Stockowners. 


ANSWER TWO QUESTIONS FOR THIS SPLENDID PICTURE. 
Pietare I will send you Free if you could not secure another copy 


Picture is yours FREE, Over Two Miilion Farmers and Stockowners have written me for a Dan Patch Picture. Address, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OR, INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis 


M. W. SAVAGE - 


ASK MY DEALER IN YOUF CITY FOR MY STOCK BOOK. 

International Stock Food is a high-class. medicinal, vegetable 
tonic and is equally good for All Kinds of Live Stock. I feed it 
every day on my **Intcrnational Stock Food Farm” of 700 
acres to my 200 Stallions, Chi apions, Brood Mares, Colts, 
Work Horses, etc. You can test 100 Ibs. or 500 Ibs. at my risk. 
Over 200,000 Dealers sell it on a Spot Cash Guarantee to refund 
money if it ever fails to give paying results. 

lis Feeding Cost is only ‘*3 FEEDS for ONE CENT.” 


Dan Patch is the Great World Champion of all Champ'ons 
that have ever lived. lle Also Has 42 In Official Speed List. 


He has paced more Extremely Fast Miles than all the Combined 
Miles of all the Pacers apd Trotters in the World’s History. 

I DO NOT BELIEVE YOU WOULD TAKE $10.00 for the 
+ Write me at once and ANS YER QUESTIONS and the Beautiful 
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STANDARD 


The Leading Bone Cutter 

Cuts fast and fine. Handles big chunks 
as well as little pieces. True automatic 
feed, no choking, cuts bone across grain. 


oT c. 
















‘ Return if 
; ter than any other. Made 
in twelve sizes, hand and 
First choice 


Runner 


PEARL GRIT 


Good laying followsright diges- 
gestion. Pearl Grit helps hens 
t the of what they eat. 
Sharp. c ean, white, great shell 
maker, Grit for fowlsof allages. 
Try it. Write for free booklet. 
OHIO MARBLE COMPANY -: 
755 S. Cleveland St., Piqua, O. 


200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


No freight topay. Actual hen in Natural Hen 
Incab heats, il: trolseverything. 
Nolamp,nocostly mistakes. Best hatcher in the 
world. Agents Wanted. Catalog free. .H.1.Co. 


1349 Constance St., Dept. 72, Los Angeles,Cal. 


: 48 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 
7 ducks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c. 
2 for large fine 18th Annual Poultry Book. 
Rew> RF. NEUBERT CO., Box 821 Mankato, Minn. 


H . Eges d stock f 1 
64 VAR. POULTRY, reasonable” Cat. and show rec. 
ord free. H.D. Roth, Box R, Souderton, Pa. 


1912 CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fowls and eggs, This book 
should be in the hands ofevery person inter- 
ested in poultry for profit. Address: S. A. 
HUMMEL, Box 43, Freeport, Illinois. 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


LEGHORN COCKERELS 
We are breeders of Leghorns and 
have the finest line of cockerels and 
pullets that we ever produced. We 
offer, for the low price of $5.00 each, 
such birds as fanciers would sell at 
$10.00 and $15.00. Good breeding 
birds, $2.50 each. For particulars 
address Green’s Nursery Co., Poultry 
Department, Rochester, N. Y. 


VAR'S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
= O Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford,Pa. 


$gmr NO MONEY | 
IN ADVANCE 4 


The ** Dandy” is the i 
easiest operated, best WER 
built, fastest cutting 
ooren bone cutter made, 
—— pe 5S days’ free . 
a broad guarantee. 
AND UP it suits keep it, if not, send / 
it back. Free catalog. ft 


| Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 16, Erie, Pa, 


MAKE HENS LAY y2c2,2 aes, are hish; 
You can do itnow. Send 

for full details and testimonials in our52 page 
Nlliustrated Book, with a systematic Record 
4 & Expense acc’t. showing gain orloss monthly 
fovL year. 10c. G@. 8. VIBBERT, Clintonville, Coun. 


eco Mankato Incubator *’7= 


anon ——— ae er, 
direct from factory to user, no middl 
| profits, under binding guarantee ‘and 
Long-term . Has three thicknesses 
of walls, covered with asbestos and 
heavy galvan 
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I 260 EGG 


E rmometer. : So si 
| ee were 
ONLY * 10. $4 Big Sdalon’ fren. Brooders. $2 50 up. 





Mankato Incubator Company, Box 906, Mankato, Minn. 


Me Send 
You Proof 


There is nothing like being sure, 
I will prove that my famous incu- 
bator—price only 67.55, freight pre- 

paid, sold on 1,2,or $3 months home 
test—will out-hatch any machine made, no 
matter what kind or price. Don’t you want 
to besure? Why pay more than my price for 
any machine defeated by my 


World’s Champion 


140-Eg Belle By) 


City 
Freight 
Paid 


Incubator Pa 


which is easiest to operate, surest of kies 
resul Let me send you proof in my 

big portfolio, ‘‘Hatehing Facts”—it carries all the evi. 
dence-—tells you how to start in the poultry business on 
® profit-making basis at asmalloutiay. Has double walls 
and door—and dead air space 

all over, copper tank, hot 

water heater, self-regulator,*‘Ty- 

cos’? thermometer, egg-tester, 

safety lamp, nursery, high legs. 











My 1 
double wall, hot water, top heat 
$4.85 Guaranteed best brooder 
made. $11,580 gets complete 
outfit when ordered tocether, 
freight prepaid. My portfolio 
proves all. Ifina pred order 
¥ y t fro 


rij m 
this ad on Home Test Plan—thou- 
— sands do, I guarantee satis- 
faction or return money. 
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Around the Poultry House. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Frank I. Hanson. 

Keep a few Guinea hens around the 
farm. They are great hawk chasers. 

Study! Be patient!! Succeed!!! 

When a hen is happy she sings, and when 
she sings she means business. Keep 
them happy. 

Keep watch for the drones among the 
layers and put them in the fattening 
coop for the market. 

There is genuine satisfaction in owning 
thoroughbred stock and they cost no more 
to feed. Go in for the best. 

The smaller the quarters the greater 
the care. Crowded fowls are much more 
liable to become affected with vermin and 
disease. 

A bone cutter will surely pay for itself. 
Green cut bone supplies the hen with 
ability to produce eggs, nourishes her 
or gg and keeps her in general good 

1ealth. 

Gather the eggs with such regularity 
that none will be left to become stale. 
One bad egg in a market casts suspicion 
upon the entire lot. It pays to be careful. 

Here is a good suggestion. Nail a 
tablet of paper near the hen house door 
and when a good idea occurs to you 
write it down. A daily record of the egg 
production should be there, too. 

When economy is a hobby, patience the 
motto and good judgement a daily prac- 
tice, the poultryman’s reward is pretty 
sure to be success. 

That old maxim, ‘‘Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well,” par- 
ticularly applies to the poultry business. 

When the fowls flee from you with 
fluttering and squarking it is your fault. 
Better remedy the unnatural condition 
at once. 

Give the fowls a basketful of that chaff 
from the bottom of the haymow. They 
will enjoy looking it over, and to your 
profit. 

Do you like to see a sick fowl? If the 
bird is not of more than ordinary value, 
and the disease is serious apply the ax 
with a steady hand. 

Have you ever noticed the hens follow- 
ing the plow and did you observe how 
fast the grubs disappeared? This is good 
for the hens and the land also. Encourage 
them. 

To reap profits from poultry the flock 
must be separated into pens of small 


numbers. Overcrowding is one of the 
greatest mistakes, and this has been 
demonstrated. 


Once a week give the drinking dishes a 
scrubbing and scald with hot water in 
which a small quantity of common baking 
soda has been disolved. 

The Individual Hen. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Jennie E. Stewart. 

The man who is breeding fancy stock 
is personally acquainted with each indi- 
vidual in his flock. He knows her possi- 
bilities, her peculiarities and her pedi- 
gree. In starting a new flock it is to your 
future interest to get you foundation 
stock from such a breeder. If you are 
buying new cockerels to head your old 
flock it is equally important that you 
get them from a careful breeder. The 
great trouble with farm poultry is, that 
it is permiscously bred and lacks uniform- 
ity. Thebirdsare leftto shiftfor them- 
selves or are child-fed and the owner 
knows nothing of the individual birds or 
their qualifications as a breeder or egg 
producer. Very often the best birds in 
the flock are sacrificed on the table or the 
market with no thought as to their indi- 
vidual worth on the farm. Even the 
farmer must study the individuality of 
his hens if he expects to make a paying 
business out of poultry raising, or even 
if he expects to make a nice little sum from 
them as a side issue. 

In every flock are hens that are worth 
their weight in gold as a layer and, be- 
cause of their laying qualities,as a breeder. 
There are others that ¢:@€ drones in the 
flock and a positive menace to the best 
interests of the flock because what few 
eggs they do produce are lain at the sea- 
son when eggs are most in demand for 





JIM ROHAN, President 
Incubator 





| hatching and thus they make as great a 
'mark on the progeny resulting from a 


‘her part if you do yours. 





season’s hatch as the good ones which 
have been laying all winter. It is im- 
possible to distinguish these fair weather 
layers from the good old standbys when 
breeding season comes. They are apt to 
be the sleekest hens in the flock at that 
season because they have not been using 
up their strength in producing high 
priced eggs all winter. If you took pains 
to observe the hens that kept steadily 
at it all winter and can pen a few of these 
for your season’s breeders you will lay 
the foundation for a grand laying flock. 
Let the others lay for market and to pro- 
duce chicks for the market but rear your 
next winter’s pullets from this pen of 
winter layers. Should you get only fifty 
nice pullets you will get more eggs 
can assure you than from 150 of the hap- 
hazzard kind. 

One season of this will revolutionize 
your flock, mate the best of them to some 
cockerels from a trap-nested, egg laying 
flock and in two years more you can have 
four times the eggs in winter that you now 
receive from the same number of hens. 
Will it not pay you? It costs no more to 
feed a hen bred in generations of laying 
than the merest drone. If you do not 
feel able to spend the time on a pen of 
hens watch a few of these best ones, note 
where they lay and keep every one of their 
eggs for hatching. ill off or sell the hen 
that mopes about on the roosts all day, 
coming down only to eat her fill. She is 
pretty sure to be one of the non-layers. 
Get her out of the flock. Do not allow a 
sick hen toremain in the flock at breeding 
season, if she has been very sick do not 
keep her even though apparently re- 
covered. These are the kind that lay a 
few eggs during the breeding season and 
bring a lot of weak puny chicks into the 
world to cause you trouble for seasons to 
come by impairing the vigor of a flock. 
It may seem hard to kill a hen just because 
she has been sick, but’ killed or marketed 
she should always be. In_ breeding sea- 
son every hen will lay tnat is not actually 
nearly dead, for it is the natural season 
for laying. I’ve heard it said that a 
sick hen will not lay but I know this is 
not true. They do not lay many eggs it 
is true nor keep it up long, but I have seen 
hens get off the nest when they were so 
weak and sick they could hardly walk. 
Their egg was just as likely to be included 
in the next hatch as any unless the owner 
was on the lookout for such things. 

It is only by bringing every individual in 
the flock up to at least an average of 140 
eggs a year that we can hope to get poul- 
try rearing on a paying basis. That many 
flocks are doing better than that is being 
proven every day. That many fall far 
below that average on the farm is deplor- 
able. But it takes more than egg laying 
ancestry to get a flock up to a high stand- 
ard of laying. No hen can produce her 
greatest number of eggs without proper 
feed, care and housing. But she will do 
Remember a 
good hen is like a good machine she needs 
intelligent handling to keep her machin- 
ery in good running order. 

o——— 
Does The Cockerel Cause The Sun 
To Rise? 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A French poet has written one of the 
most poetical plays ever written, yet the 
play takes place in one of the most un- 
poetic places of all, that is in a barnyard. 
There are no men or women in this play. 
All the characters are taken by cocks, 
hens, peacocks, guinea hens, dogs, doves 
and a cat. The cockerel firmly believes 
that the sun would not rise and that 
darkness would prevail all day long if 
he did not crow at an early hour each 
morning. 

There are many human beings who have 
as exaggerated an opinion of themselves 
as has this cockerel. These conceited 
people think the world would not move 





phones to his friend through a flower, 
the shape of which resembles a tele. 
phone. The woodpecker appears from a 
hole in a big tree and together with an 
old hen in a basket makes an occasional 
wise remark, 


_—_——_0O--"— 
Old Time Poultry Keeping. 
Written For Green’s Fruit Grower. 

I often recall the methods of poultry 
keeping employed on my father’s farm 
when I was a child years ago. My father 
kept much poultry, although he never 
considered himself a poultry specialist, 
This poultry had the run of big grain 
barns. One of my pastimes on the old 
farm was in gathering the eggs from 
nests made in the big mows of hay, wheat, 
barley, oats and cornstalks which were 
stored in the big barns. It was not un- 
usual to gather nearly a half bushel of 
eggs on asingle day in the summer season, 
The favorite place for the hens to make 
nests was under the flooring of the barn, 
a difficult place to approach, for there 
was only eighteen inches between the 
flooring and the ground, and nobody but 
a boy could crawl under this flooring, so 
I was the boy to do that work. Often in 
a far corner I would find a nest with a 
dozen or more eggs. 

I cannot remember any poultry house 
on the old homestead farm. No one 
thought of feeding chickens anything but 
grain, therefore as may be expected, our 
winter supply of fresh eggs was limited, 
At that period no one had thought of 
supplying green food for the hens in the 


I way of beets, cabbage or turnips, or 


feeding the poultry ground bone or m:at. 
At Green’s Fruit Farm we now plant a 
field to beets. We fasten these beets to 
the ceiling of the poultry houses by a 
cord, which holds the beets about a foot 
from the floor. The hens peck at the beets 
all day long, getting considerable exer- 
cise as well as healthy nourishment. We 
also supply the poultry with cracked 
bone from the butcher’s, and_ broken 
oyster shells and gravel, and have bins in 
which they can dust themselves. 


Money Making Poultry 


Send for free book, full of practical 
information on poultry matters. Also 
gives full description of the famous 
early maturing, heavy winter laying, 
Pittsfield Barred Rocks, now united 
with the great Gowell trap nested B 
strain. Day-oldchicks, hatching eggs, 
breeding birds shipped anywhere. 
Pittsfield Poultry Farm Co. 
414 Main Street, Pittsfield, Me. 
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Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Eggs, Dogs 
and Incubators. All at Pri 

Send 4c. for my Book which gives reliable 

information worth many dollars to you 


W. A. WEBER, Box 969 Mankato, Minn. 


SUCCESSFUL 
Poultry Lessons 





SUCCESSFUL Poultry Lessons given to 
ree) INCUBATORS 

Successful BROODERS [ : 

Start right for biggest profits. Write to up 

Des Moines incubator Co., j,, Second St. , Des Moines,la, 


“Profitable Poultry,” 
Latest Book finest publiehed. 120 
pages of practical facts, 160 beautiful half tones. 
Tells how to b hatch, feed and market to 
make big money. Tells about big ultry farm. 
45 pure- varieties. Beau 
money ers. We start fed right. 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 
5c. Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 96, Clarinda, iowa. 









Let Me Surprise 
You With My 1912 


Off It took me 25 years to make 
er such an offer as this, Will 

you write for itnow ? I'll guar- 
antee to send you a welcome surprise. If 
told you my low, factory price here you'd 
think my machines were lixe the cheap kind. 


iller's!deals 






















book is better than ever. 
My offer will please you. 
My machines, my ex- j 
perience and help will 


5. W. MILLER CO. 
Box 40,Freeport,iil. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Growert. 
















leadin: jeties 
pL ing yaritick 


ens, Ducks, Geese e. 
Cattle—prize winners, Oldest ultry farm 
innorthwest. Stock, eggs incubators 


at low prices, Send 4centsfor catalogue. 
LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 25, Manxaro; Mine. 


Poultry 


Turk 








(@ GREIDER’S FINE POULTR 
Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
colored plates. 
Ds. 


on all 


poo spon to raiseand hens lay 
Ww e ” 
Get my plans, They all say it’s great— 
this book—on! 5 -“- 








if they should stop pushing it for an hour. 
This cockerel thought he had a wonderful 
voice, of which he was very proud, but 


gale sing, he chided his 
for not having exposed his monstrous 
conceit in regard to the melody of his own 
song or crow. 

Everything in the play is typical and 
poetic. 


MAKE HENS L 


times that of grain Eggs 

rhe ater i j > > } in. tim 

when later in life he heard the nightin- (iorous, broilers caries’ fowls heavier, 
companions profits larger. 


Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 
gristie, Never clogs. 10 Trial. 


For instance, the cockerel tele- ¢. w. Mann Go., Box 39, Milford, Mass. 








egg-prod' value is four 
more fertile, chicks more 


LATEST 
move. Bone Cutter 
Days’ Free 
o money in advance. 
Send Today tor Free Book. 
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NEW INDUSTRY FOR PENN YAN. 
RAISE GUINEA FOWL 
LARGE SCALE. 


Only Second Farm in State. 


About seven acres of farm land are 
being fenced off from the Clinton B. 
Struble farm in the town of Jerusalem, 
near Branchport, on which Mr. Struble 
and Wendell T. Bush will establish a 
guinea fowl farm, the second of its kind 
in the state. A number of individuals 
raise these fowl, but in small numbers. 

There are between two and three acres 
of woodland in the portion to be 
fenced off, such being necessary for the 
successful raising of guinea fowl. An- 
other thing essential is a plentiful supply 
of water, which this farm has. A wire 
fence 12 feet high will inclose the farm. 
Young oak trees were cut from the wood- 
land and will be used as posts on which 
to fasten the wire fencing. Coops twenty 
feet long, six feet wide, five feet high in 
front and three feet high in the rear will 
be built, and each coop will house 75 to 
100 guineas. 500 fowl have been con- 
tracted for, half of which number are 
males and half females. 

Guinea hens will nest on 17 to 20 eggs, 
and the proportion that hatch out is 
greater than in the case of chickens. In 
the woodland the guinea hens will make 
their own nests, which must not be dis- 
turbed during the hatching process, else 
the hen will abandon her nest and never 
again go near it. 

The cleared land will be sown to’ buck- 
wheat and barley, on which the guineas 
will feed, as well as on insects. The 
fowl will be allowed to roam all over the 
woodland, and they require very little 
attention. The farm will take care of 
1,500 gunieas, and it is expected that 
the feathered population will increase 
to that number. The severe restrictions 
placed on game birds opens up, it is said, 
a good markét for guinea fowl. Not 
enough game birds can be killed now to 
satisfy the demands of the higher class 
hotels and restaurants, and while the 
guinea is classed in the larger cities as a 
game bird, it is classed as domesticated 
by the state when raised in an enclosure. 

The farm will be in charge of Chris 
Larsen, who is overseer of the entire 
Struble farm. Mr. Bush, who is a mem- 
ber of the Bush Terminal Company, of 
Brooklyn, will give a great deal of atten- 
tion to the enterprise. 
~~ 
Concerning Red Tops. 


P. G. Phillips of 247 Central avenue 
has 60 hens and has gathered 7,000 eggs 
from them since Jan. Ist. Says Fredonia 
Censor. He is a very scientific poultry- 
ist. Miss Cushing of Forest Place is 
gathering eggs from white leghorn pullets 
hatched in May. The editor gathers one 
egg a day from his Arkwright flock of 30, 
but their combs are red, which Justice 
Clough says is a sign of good intentions. 
[f the eggs are not forth coming soon the 
top of the editor’s head will be red with 
anger and there will be a hatchet in the 
alr. 
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The Guinea Hen. 
_ There is an effort on foot to establish 
farms where wild game birds may be 
raised for commercial purposes. To the 
bird lovers and those who see what a 
loophole of escape this offers to the pot- 
hunters, the stronger the laws are made 
to guard against the ‘‘game farm,’’ the 
etter are they satisfied. Says one of 
our Exchange. 

But there is a bird right at our doors, 
with the tasty white flesh of a grouse 
which is all too much neglected, though 
some farmers keep a pair on account of 
their warning cries when hawks appear. 
The bird referred to is the guinea hen. 
The eggs are of slight value on the table, 
for they have an unpleasant gamy flavor, 
but the flesh of the adult bird is delicious. 
he young guineas may be broiled, the 
yearlings roasted, the only precaution 
necessary is that strips of fat pork, salt 
of course, be bound upon the breast as 
it is somewhat dry. 

The guinea is an industrious layer. 
beginning in April and keeping busy till 
October. The best plan with the early 
‘ets of eggs is to hatch them beneath hens, 
ind not to allow the guinea to mother 
them until at least July. As all the guinea 
tens lay in one nest it is easy to get a 
‘et, remembering to lift them from the 
est with a wooden spoon, for if the hens, 
think their nest has bxen meddled with 
they will not-return to it. The nest. is 
commonly hid well away beneath soine 
sheltering bush, and we have seen some 
With thirty or more eggs in them, the 
product of the flock, for these birds have 
4 way of slipping through the long grass 
Which makes them hard to find. The 
oq has a habit of giving a shrill cry as 
She comes off the nest, and this is the 
Way to discover her hiding place. The 
young guineas are very pretty little 
‘peckled brown birds, but as delicate as 
young turkeys. We have seen nineteen, 
whole of a flock, die in one night. 
ats are a great enemy also. 


But if they are not hatched too early 
they can be easily raised, the cock bird 
sharing with the hen the task of caring 
for them. The male bird has the most 
unpleasant voice and an ability to see 
enemies at a great distance. He tells his 
alarm immediately and at length, and all 
birds within range of his voice immediate- 
ly seek cover. 

—_—_——_— OC: 
The Little Leaks. 


Recent years have seen a marked 
change in the attitude of the usual farmer 
towards the chicken industry. Instead 
of looking upon the hens as a nuisance 
to be tolerated because it pleased the 
women and children to be fussing with 
something, he has begun to regard them 
as one of the profitable assets of the 
farm. He has begun to exercise more 
business judgment in the proper care 
and handling of the poultry and poultry 
products. He realizes that in this as 
in any other branch of the poultry in- 
dustry he must guard against the little 
leaks that help to eat up profits. 

One of the first signs that points to 
the interest of the men folks in the poultry 
on any farm is the improvement in hous- 
ing and working apparatus. A woman 
will usually try to get along on any old 
makeshift but when her husband gets 
interested there always comes new im- 
provements. Good comfortable housing 
is one of the best aids to poultry success 
without it there can be no profits. But 
there .are many little leaks that the 
average busy farmer does not look after 
unless they are called to mind in some 
more or less forceable manner. 

One of the usual sources of loss on the 
farm is overfeeding of the laying hens 
and growing stock. More farmers have 
their stock too fat than otherwise. One 
reason for this is, they run all over the 
farm, eating with other stock ali they 
need, then are fed a meal of their own, 
night and morning, with no attempt to 
balance the ration. The farmer should 
endeavor to keep a watch out for this 
and if any grain be given fowls on free 
range, study to have it of such as will 
balance what they secure for themselves. 
And have it not too generous. When 
you wish to market some fowls fatten 
them separately for the purpose and in 
confinement. You would not feed your 
cows and calves along with the steers 
you were feeding for market nor feed your 
brood sows and young pigs in the same 
pen with the fattening hogs. The old 
hens and cocks will naturally be ‘marketed 
before the age of unprofitableness arrives. 
All such as are kept longer eat into the 
profits. You will also use every precau- 
tion against disease for here is one of 
the great big leaks on the average farm, 
disease and vermin. Disinfect several 
times a season and keep things clean at 
all seasons. Market every chick when 
it arrives at the earliest market age. 
Keeping chicks till the price runs down 
creates another loss easily averted. Be 
sure to gather up your eggs and take 
special pains to keep- them fresh and 
clean till market day and market at the 
earliest opportunity. Create a demand 
for your eggs at a better price than the 
average egg and then hold up your stand- 
ard of excellence. Study the best meth- 
ods of rearing your young stock and use 
every ounce of judgement you possess to 
rear them without undue loss. Many 
a farmer uses up hundreds of eggs getting 
out, his crop of chicks when it would have 
been vastly more profitable for him to 
have sold his eggs on the market and 
bought what pullets he needed each fall. 
If you cannot rear chicks successfully 
do not attempt to do so on a large scale. 
Better a few and have it done to your 
profit than many which cost you more 
than they are worth. Have your stock 


as good as you can afford. Not fancy 
show stuff but good, evenly bred birds 
of a recognized egg laying strain and of 
one of the general purpose breeds. Feed 
no feed on the bare ground. This is a 
source of great loss wherever practiced. 
The fowls pick up enough filth to keep 
them always in an unprofitable condition 
and much of the feed eventually is wasted. 
Better hopper feed if you cannot have 
feeding places provided. 

Regular hours for feeding, watering. 
and gathering the eggs make for profits. 
Any fowl does better who is fed regularly. 
The thrifty flock is the profitable flock. 
Anything that makes for thrift will 
advance your profits. 

The poultry manure is another source 
of profit or loss whichever you choose to 
make it. On most farms it is left for 
years to rot and wash away with the rains. 
it should be kept in the dry and spread 
on the land as soon as possible. To get 
best results it should be mixed with 
equal parts of some other fertilizer as it 
is too concentrated for using alone. Road 
dust is used by some but sawdust land- 
plaster and gypsum are reccommended 
a3 superior and of value to the land as well. 
In the west where litter is plentiful we 
usually use the soiled litter from the 
scratching sheds to mix with the droppings 
to make them go farther. 
oC 

Preparing for Winter. 

With chill November at hand it be- 
hooves the poultry breeder to make ready 
for winter. Says W. G. Warnock, Gene- 
seo, Ill. in Poultry Pointers. In this 
latitude it is always safe to assume there 
will be plenty of cold weather. I find 
the same old round of work to be done 
every fall. Culling comes first and the 
longer I breed poultry the closer I am in- 
clined to hew to the line. Sexes must 
be separated now if not already done. 
Then there is occasionally a leaky roof 








to repair; poultry can stand considerable 
cold but dampness is a very serious matter 
and a leaky roof should be attended to 
promptly. There are windows to repair 
also, as I find some get broken every 
summer. Brood coops should be cleaned 
and put under cover and above all else 
lay in a supply of good straw for scratch- 
ing material. I pity the chicken who has 
to pass the long winter in confinement 
without a chance to have a good scratch 
in nice clean straw. Clean sand will 
take the place of straw providing the feed 
is raked into it so as to induce exercise. 
At this season about every journal in the 
country is advising their readers to lay 
in a supply of road dust. I never had 
much use for road dust, as it is largely 
made up of horse manure at best. To 
my mind a barrel of clean moist earth 
placed in the cellar in the fall and given 
to the fowls occasionally is much better. 
[ have tried the road dust racket for years, 
but I have never seen my fowls dust in it. 
As soon as a nice day comes and the birds 
get into the adjoining yard they will 
find a bath in the soft moist earth. Too 
much dust in a poultry house is very in- 
jurious to the fowls, as they fill their 
lungs with it without killing very many 
lice as many suppose. 

— 

When you are cleaning up the baby 
chick outfit don’t forget to look after the 
little drinking fountains, feed vessels, 
etc. Scald and disinfect everything that 
you have used about baby chicks this 
season and expect to use again. It is 
the only way to keep free from the germs 
of disease that carry away so many tiny 
chicks every year. Even if you have a 
low mortality this year you do not know 
positively that you did not have a few 
infectious cases, enough to infect the 
ground and fixtures sufficiently to give 
the trouble a good start another season, 
so clean up.—Farmer and Breeder. 








Along With Your FRUIT— 





Raise CHICKENS 





GOOD way to supplement fruit profits is by chicken-raising. The 


two industries go well together. 


But go into the poultry-busi- 


ness in the right way—with the right tools—the right advice. 


Let us send you a copy of 


Cyphers Company’s Poultry 


Growers’ Guide for 1912 


—244 pages, profusely illustrated—full of helpful practical facts about poultry-raising for profit. 
There are eight chapters of new and helpful information which make this one of the most valuable 
poultry books ever published. The headiags of the chapters are: 

I—How to get twice as many eggs from the same number of hens. II—The 2 


00-cag, per year hen— 
How to produce her. Ill—Large sized eggs in demand as well as lots of them. I1V—Mating and 
feeding of fowls to get fertile eggs. V—Selection and care of egas for successful hatching. VI—Prop- 


er care of fowls and chicks with least amount of work. VII—How to brood chi 


Property at the 


lowest cost. VIII—Premium-price table poultry and how to produce it. 
You will also get from this book the fu// facts about the newest development of our old-time 
principle — Cyphers Company's Service—now a regularly organized and specialized department to 





furnish to all our customers at frequent intervals personal letter help, advice, dudletins, booklets, 
etc. Read in the book complete particulars of our $1,000.00 poultry growers’ cash prize contest— 
open to everyone—for the best reports of actual experiences in raising poultry for profit under 


local conditions. 


It pictures and describes the world’s standard 


rs Incubators and Brooders 





Cypher: 


and tells why these are by far the largest sellers 
to people who know—why their use is practically 
universal on the world’s largest poultry plants, by 
leading fanciers, at principal Government Experi- 
ment Stations and Agricultural Colleges. 

But be sure to send forthe book. Itis_free, and 
it is most valuable to everyone who is thinking of 
inceasing his or her income in an easy and pleasant 
way. Write for your copy now—today. Address 


Cyphers Incubator Company 





Substantial, Fireproof, 
Dependable 





Dept. 52 


B 

NEW YORK CITY. 23 Barclay St.; BOSTON, MASS., 12-14 
Canal St.; CHICAGO, ILL., 340-344 N 

CITY, MO.; 317-319 Southwest Bivd.; OA 
1569 Broadway; LONDON, ENG, 123 Finsbury Pavement 


Home Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 


ranch Stores and Warehouses: 


. Clark St; KANSAS 
D, CAL., 












Ventilated 
Perfectly 
Heated 





my X-Ray Brooder. 







oil in one filling to last 2 to 3 weeks. 









—and raise every chick worth raising. Get the one that’s 
easiest to clean, best ventilated—and regulated by an 
automatic trip. You don’t have to touch regulator on 
< Proper heat must be kept all the 
time if you want the biggest results.’ Overheating is just 
as bad as under heating. In my ‘thoroughly guaranteed 
X-RayBrooder a// these things are taken care of. The big 


Lamp Holds 4 to 8 Quarts of Oil—Only 
Has to Be Filled Once Every Two Weeks! 

You don’t have to fill my X-Ray Brooder’s lamp every 
day as you do with old-style machines. There’s enough 
Don’t have to 
worry about chicks getting cold. Four windows around 
sides of my X-Ray Brooder give plenty of light. You 


i To Raise Every Chick Worth Raising! 


ERE'S the ove brooder built on the right principle. 
lamp uwnderneath—square in the center, where it should be—and 
notonthe side! Thus my X-Ray Brooder is the only one witha 

perfect heating system. Heat is carried directly to the top of brood 
chamber—the heat from lamp passing through the X-Ray tubes zo the 
four corners where it is expelled through vent holes. 
right flue is an air heating jacket having its upper opening near the top of brood chamber. ! 
taken in and heated by the time it reaches top—thereby pouring out in the chamber a continual volume of mildly 
heated gure air. You can’t afford to take chances with the o/d-sty/e, lamp-on-the-side brooders. Get my successful 


X-RAY Brooder 







really the only perfect one on t 
rood: 


tor same day order is received and 
freight anywhere! Address me personally. 


Built With Same Heating 
System As My Famous 
X-RAY INCUBATOR 


can see chicks af any time. Front compartment or exercising room 
is fully as large as the brood chamber. They have lots of room— 
lots of good, fresh air, perfect heat—both day and night—and the 
cleanest and freshest chamber ever made in any brooder. 
can raise more chicks in an X-Ray Brooder because it makes a 
perfect home for them—even Jdetéer than the old hen, herself. 


Write For FREE Book No. 39 on 
X-Ray Incubator and Brooder! 


Let me absolutely prove to you that my X-Ra 
e market today—that my X- 
B er will raise every chick worth raising. 
other big points I want to tellyou about. Remem- 
ber I guarantee to ship your brooder or incuba- 
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Pure, outside air is 
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Incubator is 
Tay 
There are many 












GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


JANUARY 














ay Just Send Me 
*7 One Dollar 


And I will ship to any open R. i 
in U. S., east vot Rockies, this Bs . 
cubator. one can say they have best. incu- 
bator in the world, but I will furnish the evidence 
to. yon. ——~} Ee Seine ae ay eens youare 
isfied, -85 and fre and you 
this Best Incubator in the World” ys — 


t eg= 2 
: and my Original El 
tric ‘Alarm Bell. The greates 
feature in any Incubator. 

. Write for catalog. of my full B 
line of Incubators and Brooders. 


H. M. WEBER, P: 
RIGHT INCUBATOR CO., 
Box B 26 Quincy, lll. 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


EGG INCUBATOR 
140 CHICK BROODER 


The incubator is Both¢ 1 0 











California Red- 
wood, covered For 
with asbestosand galvamzed 
iron; has triple walls, copper tank; 


* the Rockies nursery; egg tester, thermometer, ready 
touse. 30 Days’ Trial — money back 

if not 0. K. Write for Free Catalog today. 

ironclad Incubator Co., Dept. 27 Racine,Wis. 















$7 35 Buys This 


Biggest st the price. Has 
hundreds of dead air 
cells that resist temper- 
ature changes (an exclus- 
ive feature). Cold rolled 
copper tank, hot water heat, 
double disc regulator,deep nurs- 
ery, high legs, double doors, egg 

tester, safety lamp. Special price $7.35. Ineubatorand 
Brooder together $9.85. Frt. pd. E. of Rockies. Order 
from this ad, our ‘*Buy Back Guarantee’’ protects you, 
or write for our big free book, ‘‘Progressive Method. 
Pp ive b ib Ce., Box!167Racine, Wis. 



























MAKE BIG MONEY 


With STAHL'S fies 


INCUBATOR 
U don’t need — 


experi 
ence. My 35 years’ ex- 
perience, cad STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR, the most 
effictent and most economi- 
cal incubator you can buy at 
any price, assure your suc- 
cess. Hundreds uf men and 
women are making $1,000 to 
$5,000 per year extra and easily with STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR. You 
TWA Men RAPE can do it too, STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
hatches the largest possible percentaé 
of eggs and is most economical to operate 






























“Raising Poultry for Pleasure and 
Explains why STAHL’S EXCELSIOR with its 
many exclusive features is the one you want. 


Geo. H.Stah!, 420 Oak St., Quincey, Ll. 














| NOTES FROM AMERICAN POULTRY 
ADVOCATE. 


| Feed the Hens so as to Keep Them in 
Laying Condition. 
| As cold weather approaches there is 
| less food for the hens to pick up, and we 
ishall begin to inerease the amount of 
|grain and other food we give them. 
After all that has been said and written 
about feeding hens I find that there are 
yet a great many keeping poultry who 
still have an idea that fowls need and 
must have all they will eat, and not be 
made to exert themselves any in getting 
it. But our most successful poultrymen, 
those who are in the business for what 
eggs they can get, know and will tell you 
that a hen must be neither too fat nor 
too lean, if we expect her to be a profit- 
able layer. Hens that are out of condi- 
tion in flesh may lay a few eggs, but they 
will not be a success by any means as 
egg producers. They should be just 
moderately fat, and this is about the con- 
dition you will find them in during the 
early fall when they are running at 
liberty, but as soon as the flock is shut in 
by stormy weather and the owner com- 
mences to hand the grain out to them 
freely, they commence to lay on fat and 
are soon too fat to lay. 
1S 2 

Anything Will Do.—Grain men seem- 
ing to think that anything is good enough 
for hens, but consider well before putting 
good money into poor food for your poul- 
try. My grain dealer charges me from 
five to ten cents extra per two-bushel 
bag for heavy oats, but it is a good in- 
vestment for me. You get more ‘‘meat”’ 
in these big oats and less hull. Oats 
are now less in price than wheat and can 
be substituted to quite an extent. The 
oats I get weigh about 38 pounds to the 
bushel. These I am feeding for scratch 
food to hens and big pullets mixed with 
equal parts by measure of cracked corn 
and wheat. When we get an all day 
cold rain in October I am in the habit of 
filling a pail half full of these heavy oats, 
pouring hot water over them, and after 
standing two hours feed at noon. They 
swell, become. soft and better flavored, 
hold a lot of the heat, and seem to suit 
the hen as a hot bran mash does a horse. 
Cracked corn is subject to mould in warm 
weather, though seldom in October, and 
it should be watched to see that it is all 
right. Must or mould in grain is the cause 
of some of the diseases that come into 











Sell Me Ten Minutes 


I’ll Pay In Dollars from my Low Price 
On Improved New Jewel Incubator 









“a An offer eclipsing anything ever before thought of. 
help you buy your outfit. 


Improved New Jewel Incubator 


for only ten minutes of your time at home any evening, and paying 
ultry Course in- 


oniy part of the regular price. 
suring you biggest profits; big book on Incubators and Br 


—$5,000,000.00 guarantee back of eve 
oes Sn raising. chickens feeling sure of success. Drop me ~ pee 
convert ten minutes into hard, cold dollars. You'll be surprised—delighted and agree 
this is a real bargain, one that goes beyond anything you ever thought could bedone. Write me personaly. 
M. W. Savage Factories, Inc., 


M. W. Savage, Pres., 
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Get my famous, record hatching latest 





Besides I give a $25.00 Poultry 
ooders—sixty 
machine. 

and I'll show you how to 
with thousands that 


Dept.133, Minneapolis Minn. 








When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
















325,000 Old Trusties. 


complete with best 
thermometer, erg 
tester trays, andin- 
structions — read 
to run with sure re- 
sults by anybody— 
no trouble, worry, 
or experimenting. 
Safety lamp and 
regulator fitted on 
at side —top clear 
for use as table in 
egg testing. 


300 Photographs 
Johnson Says 
To Send 

Your 
Name 


Built Like a 
Watch 
Self- 
Regulated toa 
Quarter of 
Over a Degree 
325,000 30 to 90 Days’ 
in Use FREE TRIAL 
Get This 







pig Free Book safe side. Address 





Johnson Says 


Let 325,000 Satisfied Customers Be 
Your Guide in Choosing an Incubator 


W* experiment with an unknown machine when 325,000 satisfied cus- 


Why not send your name today! Mail a postal and it will only 
take a day or so for you to get k 


M. M. JOHNSON, The Incubator Man 
With a Score of 325,000 Satisfied Customers 


tomers swear by the Old Trusty? Why take chances—why pay two 
prices? Johnson sends your money back if the Old Trusty doesn’t 
make good every time with less trouble—less work—less watching— 
and 75 per cent better hatches. Anyway— 


Send for Johnson’s Big FREE BOOK 


Johnson wrote his book for 1912 after his experience in making and selling 
It’s not like any other Incubator catalog—couldn’t be— 
because no one else has the same experience. In it he shows over 300 actual 
photographs taken from the thousands sent bim by enthusiastic users of the 
Old Trusty everywhere and gives you his own experiences from the day he made 
his first machine for his own use until he shipped the last of the 325,000. 

Read the proof in the description: Triple-cased throughout—inner case of high grade %-inch 
powder dry California redwood—middle case of bighest 
—outer case, legs and all,of galvanized metal handsome mottled finish—equipped with guar- 
anteed-not-to-leak cold-rolled copper tank and heater—indestructible—can’t 

swell or open at the seams—crack or decay—guaranteed ten years—twenty if you say so—ship; 


le asbestos—fireproof insulation 


burn—can’t bite 

















ohnson’s Big Book and be on the 









Clay Center, Nebraska 





our flocks and we should practice preven- 
tion. Good corn on the ear may be found 
at times and it makes good exercise food 
in winter. Field or sweet corn can wll 
be bought and fed at any time of fhe 
year. Even now you may still have on 
hand some sweet corn that grew too hard 
for table use. If you do not need to save 
it for seed feed it to the cockerels that 
are cooped to fatten for market. In husk- 
ing the field corn you will find ears that 
are green, too small or deformed, that are 
better fed at once than put into the bin 
with the good corn. On my farm we sort 
the corn as it is husked, feeding the second 
quality ears before cold weather. 
—_—_—_()----—- 
Litter. 


| would omit much litter in the houses 
yet. Onstormy days a fork full of barley 
straw, with the grain on it, will keep the 
pullets busy and the hens contented. 
The large weeds from the garden can well 
be put into the pens, giving some seed and 
making a beginning of littering the floor. 
On the barn floor may be leaves from the 
corn in the husking, some husks that 
can be added to the scratch material you 
are saving. Leaves are more easily 
gathered this month than any other. 
Get just as large a quantity as you can 
find leaves and time. Put in bags, put in 
bins, put directly into the houses; leaves 
are worth all they cost in effort and time. 
Leaves make the best litter we use, but 
unfortunately none of us ever get enough 
to last over midwinter. One of the 
State colleges reports good success in 
the use of planer shavings, but I have 
always fought shy of their use. I do 
not see how the hens can avoid the eating 
of some of the wood—perhaps they do— 
and wood is poor food and likely to make 
internal trouble. Fine sand, garder soil, 
light gravel, make good foundation on 
which to put seratching material of most 
sorts. Ashes of all sorts are not to be 
used on stock that is to be shown. Wood 
ashes act on the toes and shanks through 
the lime and potash in them, while coal 
ashes are very scratchy to the covermg 
of the parts touched. The dust that 
arises from too fine soil settles on every- 
thing in the house, and is apt to partly 
clog the nostrils of the hens. The filling 
of the house should not be so fine as to 
make clouds of dust, neither too coarse, 
as too hard to work over in scratching. | 
Between the two extremes is what your 
hens need. 








—~o- 
Hale’s Peach Orchard. 
The orchard in Fort Valley, is prob- 
ably the largest collection of peach trees 
anywhere, and contains now about three 
hundred thousand trees says American 
Cultivator. The first shipment was made 
in 1902 and has steadily increased until 
this year, when the crop is somewhat 
smaller than last year on account of the 
unfavorable season. Some of the produce 
has been shipped to London, where it 
brought the shipper a price which netted 
from twenty to thirty per cent. above 
the New York market. 
The soil is a light sandy surface with 











each year apply chemical fertilizers jy 
about this proportion per acre: Nitrate 
of soda, 100 pounds; ground bone, 294 
gag ; muriate of potash, 300 pounds. 

y a little systematic work and study 
every farmer could materially increag 
his profit with a little extra work, and 
perhaps a little outlay of money, ff 
the old orchard is hard and unproductive. 
first put it in fit condition for the groy. 
ing of crops and the trees. 

Cover the hardest spots with manure 
Get humus in the soils, and with an appli. 
cation of potash and phosphoric acid 
one can feel sure that a good harvest, wil) 
result. 

—_— 
Ringing Grape Vines. 

The practice of ringing grape vines has 
been tested to some extent by the New 
York agricultural experiment station 
(Geneva) and the results are noted jp 
bulletin No. 151. Two vineyards were 
under experiment in different parts of the 
state and the vines in each were ringed 
for two years. In one vineyard, trained 
upon the two arm Kniffin system, both 
arms were ringed beyond the fifth bud; and 
in the other vineyard, using the renewal 
system of training, the arms were ringed 
beyond the renewal, bud. ; 

In both orchards very marked differ. 
ences in favor of the fruit on ringed arms 
was noticed with such varieties as Empire 
State, Concord, Niagara, Geneva and 
Catawba, the bunches and berries being 
larger and more eompact and ripening 
earlier. In most cases, however, especi- 
ally with higher flavored varieties like 
the Delaware, the quality was injured: 
and the grapes which naturally show a 
tendency to crack, like Worden, wer 
worse in this respect on ringed vines. 

The renewal system seems best adapted 
to this practice, but its adoption or r- 
jection is a question the individual grower 
must settle for himself. 





THE BERLIN QUART A white package which 
é insures highest prices 


for your fruit. Write for 
1912 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates at 
winter discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box 


Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
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Gregorys ~@ 
HONEST 
a Seeds 


Se in coin or —_ col- 
lection, id. W 
acquain H 
Aster Mixture, 5c. 


e do it just let yo" 
with our seed ALP, Read this fet 


+ 10c. Pansy Mixture, . . ld. 
psis, »« « « e Double Mixed Poppy, 100, 
Mignonette,. . . 10c. Bachelor Button, . 10. 

ii ee « Mc. Candytuft, ... 

Ni ums, 5c. Sweet Peas, . .. 

y year’s truck gard 

Gregory’s Honest Seed and note theimprovement. 
Our new 1912 catalogue is ready for you—a book 
of infinite helpin growing cro foracopy. 

J. J. H. GREGORY & SOM, 47 Elm St, Marblehead, Mass. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








elay subsoil, and is abundant in that 
part of the south. The success of the 
enterprise is largely due to the modern 
refrigerator cars, which usually bring 
the fruit to market in first-class eondi- 
tion. Note—There are larger orchards 


Baa oe free;new plan; steadywork. 


Address 
IGLER CO., X 328, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





than Hale’s. Mr, Morrill of Michigan 
has one much larger in Texas. 
es 
Everything Automatic About This 
Henery Except the Cackle. 

B. E. Morse, of Winsted, Conn., claims 
to have the most up-to-date henhouse 
in the world. The frame work of the 
building is of pipes, which are filled with 
steam and automatically keep the house 
at an even temperature, and act as a 
brooder. The eaves empty into a stor- 
age tank from which the water is piped 
to a trough automatically regulated. 













| WILL MAKE YoU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write mé 
-teday.: No*matter where you live or whst 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
= Estate business by mail; appoint you §| 

#/ Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
nd help you make big money at once. 

7 Unusual eae for men without 
Capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 60. 


M 47 Marden Bullding 
washington, D. 0. 














An alarm clock in a room over the 
hennery releases a lever at feeding time 
and allows sufficient grain for one feed- 
ing to descend through a pipe into the 
feeding basins. In the bottom of each 













We give this beaut 
fully engraved, £0 






» FREE 


Zo finished signet bracelet, 

¥ teed 5 yrs.,also signet ring 
ing 20 pkgs. postcards at10 cents 
per pkg. Write for 20 pkgs. to-day 
ALACE MFG. CO., Dept. 2474 Chieage 





nest is an opening with a trap door 
through which the eggs, as they are 
laid, drop into a pipe leading into Moore’s 
home. As they pass down from this 
pipe they are automatically rubber- 
stamped with the date. At breakfast 
time each morning, steam is turned in- 
to the pipe and the eggs are cooked as 
they pass from the hennery to the house. 


a Os 
Mistakes With Old Orchards. 

There is scarcely a farmer in this 
country who uses any fertilizer for his 
orchard, simply because he has always 
been taught that the old orchard would 
take care of itself. And what a mistake! 
It needs the same care and attention as 
the land devoted to other crops. Says 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Why not renovate 
the old orchard? Cut down the worth- 
less trees. Plough the whole area, sow 
to white clover and timothy, put on 
about 200 pounds of muriate of potash 
and 200 pounds of dissolved bone per 
acre. Keep the orchard trimmed and! 




















— white bloom. 
BR: New Peacock Pal 
* huge sweet bloom! 
Feacock colors 
contrasted. Value 10¢. 
New DiademPink,vet 
fragrant and beautl! i 
blooms first seasonsri“ 
est colors, Value 1 * 
These Three ne¥ 












‘ ~ souaias, . calars, ae : 
eBegonias, 7 colors, 25c (3 packets 
5 Fred Begonias, S colors 25c| Forth so cts, cent wid 
PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE to all who write me 
letter (not postal). Write today. Tell your frie Jose 
Still More.--When writing why notence” 
10 cents for Park’s Floral Magazine a year oD wi bed 
cluding Surprise Seed Package, 1000 kinds, for big 
ful ly ill ted, i and 
ully ustrated, tical tertaining. 
t of its class. wipe rttg Visits and brightens 
homes. Does it visit yours? If not, why not? 
ne 1 yrand 10 pkts choice Vegetable Seeds 
ne 1 yrand 20 pkts, Flower and Vegetable, 





















yielding flowers new and rare every mornin 
summer, 3 lots 25 cts. It is monthly.» 
Address GEO. W. PARK, B 11, LaPark, F* 
ne 1 year and 22 pits choice Flower Seed, 
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Tbe Hamilton 
Reservoir Orchard 
Heaters 


have proven 
their vast superior- : 
ity in actual frost fighting. 

The REGULATED FIRE 
feature or HEAT CONTROL is 
the most vital feature in success- 
fully overcoming the varying frost 
temperatures. Large fuel capacity 
(3 and 6) gallons saves the work, 
and the two features combined in 
one heater makes the most power- 
ful equipment possible. 

Write for our literature, free 


Hamilton Orchard Heater Co. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 
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Pull Stumps 


Get this Milne Unbreak 
All-Steel CombinationSstump 
Puller. Self = Stump An- 
chored. Pulls stumps, green 
trees and hedges Pepe) easy. 
year on land now full of s/um; 
than able to cut them. Pull 
acres without moving Milne Double, 
Tripleand Quadrupl eenees 
Also Rotary Power At- 
tachment for sawin ng» 
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Wait and Try My fu. 


Dazzle Patch & 2 p. 


for 2months FREE. Find out what M.W. Savage 
otfers in peerless farm enginesat astoni-hingly 
low prices. 5 year guarantee, 85.000,0C0 backing. 
Prompt shipment. Direct factory rice on 
every Dazzie ——. engine. Get the Savage 
book and offer at once. 
oN a@ postal NOW! 
7 i. W. Savage 
Pen 
nneapolis \\ 








R Position as a Traveling 


» base or Saleswoman 
Where You Can ~~ From $1,000 & 
$5,000 a Y. Expenses? 
We will pose ed ry 


to be an expert 
4 Salesman or Selgoteen by mail in six to 
Geet weeks and cur Free Employment 
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We Grow Our 
Own TREES 


Our nursery is operated on a very 

systematic plan. Every tree is ped- 

igreed, We know exactly what kind 

of a tree it is, how old it is and how we grafted 
itto make the fruit better, if possible. Guesswork 
hasno place with us. Every tree goes out under 
our guarantee that it will be true to name, hardy 
and healthy. The customer takes no chances 
dealing with us. That’s why we 


DIDN’T HAVE A DISSATISFIED 
CUSTOMER LAST YEAR 


Our trees are all grown in the north, free from 
scale, shapely and have an abundance of roots. 
We furnish all kinds of nursery stock—apple, 
Peach, pear, plum, cherry, quince, shade and 
ornamental trees. Also shrubs and berries of 
all kinds, 


WE DEAL DIRECT ONLY 


Agents have no place with us, We save you their 
d It really means we 


ani 
put half the price agents ask into your pockets 
and give you better trees in the bargain. 


VALUABLE 1912 CATALOG A 
NOW READY 


Tells how to plant and care for all kinds of fruit 
trees.Quotes remarkably low prices. 
Send for it to-day. Get your order 

in early. 


Wm.P.RUPERT 
& SON 


BOX 70, SENECA,N.Y. 
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mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Charles A. Green, 
Prof. H. 


Geo. T. Powell, (N. Y.) 
Stephen N. Green, (Ohio) 
John Edwin Taylor, (Me.) 
A. J. Symonds, (N. H.) 
M. Robert Conover, (N. J.) 
Uncle Dudley, (Vt.) 

S. B. Shaw, (N. C.) 
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THE ROCHESTER POULTRY AND 
PIGEON SHOW HELD AT ROCH- 
TER, N. Y., DECEMBER 11-16. 
Largest Poultry Show Ever Held Here. 
Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

That the poultry industry is receiving 
more attention each year was indicated 
by the recent Poultry Show at Rochester, 
N I have attended these exhibitions 
each year and have noticed that the num- 
ber of exhibitors has been increasing. 
This year a large building known as 
Convention Hall Annex was filled with 
poultry which covered the first and sec- 
ond floors completely, simply leaving a 
passageway between the double rows of 
crates containing the birds. I can see 
each year an improvement in the grade 
of birds exhibited and in the condition 
of the birds. 

It is not surprising that increased at- 
tention should be given each year when 
we consider that the product of the 
—. business is valued each year at 
$700,000,000, or more than that of the 
entire wheat crop of this country. 

I asked one of the exhibitors which was 
the most valuable breed of poultry, 
knowing what his answer would be. 
He said that there was no one breed better 
than allothers. His advice to a beginner 
would be to propagate the breed which he 
liked best, or that which he would be best ; 
satisfied’ with. In the selection of breed 
beauty has much to do. Some breeds 
are more beautiful than others in color of 
plumage. Others have queer feats of 
coloring which attract some people. One 
man may like white birds, while another 
will prefer to see marching over his lawns 
groups of jet black poultry. Others 
will glory in the plumage of the Barred 
Plymouth Rock, and still others in the 
beautiful color of the Brown Leghorn 
cockerel. The color of the eggs has some- 
thing to do with the selection of the breed 
and the size of the eggs, but more often 
the breed is selected which gives the 
largest number of eggs. 

Geese, ducks, peacocks, swans, doves, 
were exhibited. One man had a large 
cage filled with many kinds of doves. 
He seemed to be kept constantly employed 
catching these doves in order to supply 
those who desired to buy a pair. Doves 
are interesting pets. 

There was a large exhibit of Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns. Green’s Nurs- 
ery Company was awarded first prize 
for Brown Leghorn Cockerel, second 
prize for Brown Leghorn pullet, and first 
prize for a pen of Brown Leghorn birds. 

There was the largest collection of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ever gathered 
together in one show in Rochester. ere 
is an indication of the great a 
of the Barred Plymouth Rock birds, whic 
are so desirable for plenty of eggs and 
large eggs and for their flesh, since they 
are nearly as large as turkeys. 


o-—-— 

CORRECTION: On page 29 of the 
December number of Green’s Fruit Grower 
appears a pate aph, the sender ot which 
was Jose arvey. The photograph 
is that of William Harvey ofgNew Deca- 
tur, Ala. The photograph isan interest- 
ing one and we desire to give, our friends 


‘credit when they send us such excellent 


work. 
——_-$ oo 
Western New York Horticulturai 
Society. 

The announcement of the annual gather- 
ing of this veteran horticultural organi- 
zation is eagerly looked for at this season 
of the year by not only the fruit-growers 
of the Empire State but also by members 
of the craft in many other states and in 
Canada, whose names are enrolled in the 
membership list. The next meeting will 


E. Van Deman, Associate Editor 


OUR CORPS OF SPECIAL WRITERS: 


35 cents per year; Four years for $1.00. Postage free. 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues 


Rates for advertising space given on application. 


NOTICE TO SU BSCRIBERS: —If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertise- 
ment appearing in Green’s Fruit Grower he will do us and the public at large a service by at 
once raperting: this advertiser to us, giving full particulars, we will upon receipt of full 

rs, investigate and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory 


Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


Entered at Rochester (N. Y. ) Post Office as second class mail matter. 
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be the silicate’ in the history of tthe 
Society, and will be held in Rochester, N. 

Y., January 24, 25 and 26—a three days’ | 

session. ecretary John Hall, who has | 
held the office for nearly a quarter of a| 
century, advises us that the program will 
not be a whit behind any of its predeces- 
sors in its practical educational features. 

Prominent men in the industry have 
been secured, Illinois, Michigan, New 
Jersey, etc., being represented, in addi- 
tion to which some of the leading men on 
the staffs of the State Experiment Station 
and of the New York College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, will appear | 
on the program. The Round Table fzat- | 
ure, first introduced by, this organization. | 
will be continued, and the gra and 
other small fruits will be treated ~"y men 
who know, while vegetable gardening will 
also come in for large attention. The 
latter phase will be the subject of a talk 
by H. B. Fullerton, connected with the 
agricultural development department of 
the Long Island Railway Co., who will 
use lantern slides. 

The determination of the officials to 
extend the meetings to three days will | 
undoubtedly be appreciated by the mem- | 
bership, as it means shorter sessions, thus 
enabling more time for social communion 
and to examine the very large assortment 
of exhibits for which this annual gather- 
?—S noted. 

he program will be ready to mail 
shortly, and those desiring copies will do 
well to communicate with Secretary John 
Hall, 204 Granite Building, Rochester, N. 
Y. ‘A handsome badge button, of unique 
design, will be issued as a receipt for dues. 

This year the first annual banquet of 
the Society will take place on the even- 
ing of January 25th. 

. C. Barry has been president of the 
Society over twenty years, succeeded his 
father. 





a 
“IT see that Carnegie has given away 
another twenty-five millions.” 
“Is that so? Who got it?”’ 





‘‘Nobody.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


with Poultry and Farm 
Y and Wandlare’ will help ar 
a = more eggs— 
make more and 
YO UR ON EY = oo money; tells ieee 


— i know on | 
x eee Find o 
about America’s Largest Line of Incubators and P new ag 


and get six poultry chapters whe by Robert Essex him- 


| self—It’s all in our Free Catalog—Write today. Address 
| Robert Essex Incubator Co., 47 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





OF 50 egg Safety Incubator and one 
50 Chick Safety Indoor Brooder at 
special price of $6.00 

One 80 egg Safety Incubator and one 
100 Chick Indoor Brooder for $10.00. 

We cannoi fill orders for these when our 
present stock is exhausted. If you want 
one of these bargains order at once. 


Green’s Nursery Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Wonderful Fall Rearing 
Strawberries These new berries are a 


great success. They bear 

fruit every tall as well as spring, 

p= three crops in two years. They 
have yielded as hich as 10,000 qts. 
toacre in Aug. , Sept. and Oct. of 

first year, with us. We cannot 

get enough fruit to supply 

demand. I know of nothing 

quite so profitable. We are 

also headquarters for Plum 

Farmer, Idaho and Royal Pur- 

ple Raspberries, Watt Black- 

berry, Early Ozark Strawberry, 

Abele Hastings Potato. Catalogue of all 
kinds of Berry Plants free. oar 
L.J.Farmer, Box 207, Pulaski,N.Y. 

















When you wriic auvertisers 
Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


PALL BEARING STRAWBERRIES 


You can have Strawberries from August until November from 
“‘Superb’’ and ‘‘Productive’’ plants. Circulars free. For sale 

by the Originator, SAMUEL COOPER, Delevan, N. Y. 
46 varieties. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 37.c07's‘ics: 


eties in Raspberries, Currants. Early 
and late seed potatoes—standard vigor 
hardy varietics, northern grown. _Illus- 
trated catalog free. Mayer’s Plant 
seston Merrill, cnemeets 


- STOKES "SEEDS = 


“Seed catalog time”’ is here 
and I have a beauty with colored 
illustrations and a free proposition 
with cash prizes which you will be 
interested in. 

Send for a copy today—free if you 
mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Walter P. Stokes, Seedsman 
Philadelphia 














FREE Gtr Panay. (50 cou 


, and large instructive cata- 
lo _ of Best Seedsat right 
D Send 2e stamp for 
po stage, Gardeners ask 

‘or wholesale list. 


ALNEER BROS. 
No. 15, A Bik. Rockford, Hil. 








FIELD OF A NEW CABBAGE 


Buy SEEDS from the Grower 


We raise seeds on our own farm. Choice selected 
strains of Cabbage, Beets, Celery, and other vege- 
table seeds. 


Seed Potatoes. 
Grown under our personal supervision and carefully tested. We 
make quality the first consideration, but our prices are lower than 
those charged by many other dealers. 
direct at wholesale prices. 

Large illustrated catalog free. Write to-day. 


Early maturing Seed Corn, high grade 
Oats and farm seeds of all kinds. 


We sell 





HARRIS 


Joseph Harris Co., Box 59, Coldwater, N.Y. KK} 4 2 Bs) 





Borrow My N vew w Mill 


Clean and Grade 


Your Grain FREE! 


Use 30 days, free, my 1912 Chat- 
ham Mill. No freight to pay. 


year es Grader, 


Cleaner and 


money down. Clean and grade 
all your grain. Then take you 
time in paying me my low 
price, or — mill back at 


my expen 


Chatham Mill actually grades and 
cleans 7% seed mixtures — Oats, 
Wheat, Corn, Barley, Fiax, Clover, 


Timothy, etc. 


Buckhorn _from Clover, 
Takes out all dirt, dust, chaff and weed 


Takes Oais from 
Wheat, any ae from Flax, 
Sorts Corn ———- ed 


— any grain. Handles 80 bushels per hour. Hando 
wer. The Outfit I loan free includes: 1912 Chatham 


fill, Ba; 
ment "Se aa NOt on 

d NOW for My Free 
“The Gat System of Breedi 


Name on posta! sent to nearest address brings it. 


er, Power Attachment, Corn Grading Attach- 


Book— 
Big Crops.” 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 


{16} Detroit -Kansas City—Minneapolis 
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| Praise of The Apple. — 
The old Scandinavians believed that 
or t e the gods subsisted wholly upon apples, 
_ . ns jand that it was through the peculiar 
is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete | properties communicated by this queen 
horticultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 5 | of fruits that they acquired the wisdom 
colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results | which they imparted to men. i 
without exaggeration. It is a mine of information of everything in | The acids of apples are exceedingly Lands in the Southeast, cost, Lett 
Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results | useful through their stimulating influence ing from $15 to $50 anacre “ Pruc 
of over sixty-two years of practical experience. : |upon the kidneys, whereby poisons are f | oa knowled 
To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make removed from the body, and the blood pronts on apples ranging from mei 
the following. liberal offer: | and cprerg poten’. The acids — $100 to $500 an acre. a 
|} are all highly useful as a means of disin- Abundant rainfall and special iran 
| ° . . 1a ° 
Every E mp ty Envelope ‘fecting the stomach, since the ey give color and flavor comet grew in 
| germs that grow in the stomach, produc- cecal tae alee alt other cc 
Counts as Ca s h ; ing biliousness, headache, arid other oe 4 x eng One world. 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was | troubles, will not grow in fruit juice or outhern me year yielded $124 steam tl 
seen, and who encloses Ten Cents, we will mail the catalogue fruit-pulp. worth of apples; another tree $57, pacity s 
And Also Send Free of Charge o——— Peaches, pears, plums, berries and crop. 
Our Famous 50 Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS Quinces vs. Peaches for Profit. pecan nuts yield prolifically. Ey. 
containing one, packet each of ome’ ae Big peniin, wa a) Whenever a peach tree bears a full cellent transportation to profitable 
Henderson's Invi 6 ASIGFS, mmo! nsies and Gian cer Sweet Peas, in a | . Sas . ; 2 4 4° A 
coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a | crop it 1s almost certain to be ne markets. Editor 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. profitable than any other fruit, often Write for full particulars to once bou 
In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our paying much more than the cost of the M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Indus. one for $ 
new Garden on and Record. Thisis 0 handbook of general garden informetion, land and previous cultivation in a single trial Ast, Southera Ry.,Room 44 I gave th 
planting tables, cooking receipts, cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is oa -ertal . 1320 Penn. Ave., Washingt . 2 h 
one of the most necessary and valuable of our many publications. crop. ‘“ But the peach 18 very uncertain gton, D.C. ing the 
even in localities where it is a success. | pigs wer 
35 & 37 One crop in three years is about the usual | paid $4. 
ETER ENDERSON & Madiic Aedes | average before a severe winter or the yel- UANNING FACTORIES FOR Shue money a 
hae | lows disease kills the tree. For a steady On time,per cent of pack. or cash Here is : 
, ‘ bearer no fruit exceeds the quinces. It epee ig —— ge Comma. improved 
__ ne ea ee eee ee. st et mo dineane encept the fungus red rust, @ day, Writetor Free Bee pig was 
which attacks leaf and fruit, and which THOS. M. BROWN, Sprinsfield. ¥- though of 
66 Be | may be prevented by spraying with Bor- chased, ¥ 
» deaux mixture. It is true the quince is we Hale. 
2 | liable to borer attacks, but not more so OLE SALE PRICES 
f than the peach tree, and with sufficient! on berry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, C. A. G 
) » > vigilance both kinds of trees may be) ‘urramt Asparagus and Grape Plants. Heavy Roo Mich.: I 
: ani Afford a Gasoline Engine saved from the borer. The quince never! a.R.WESTON&CO,' = R.3 Bridgman, Mich. you ment 
i = ; = 30 suffers from late frosts, as it is so late in| ————_— = = berry. I 
\ With Galloway § New Low Prices ( blossoming that there 18 no danger from Plant the Quality Grape nose that 
<x. You've never before heard of such startling values—I've never offered any- that source. Ifthe quince trees have been it is an in 
ee ee ee ae apn gel Da S sprayed often enough there is sure to b | CATAWBA-CONCORD bores a h 
regu’ e I'v ea: Fl ° . 
“Twant 10 men or morein every township in the country to on und oper y a paying crop every year, which com- The Grape for Everybody Everywhere the cane t 
a EEE | mends it to‘the average farmer more than sen bin ech 
—this calls for unusual valaes—hence, the greatest offer I have ever | a fruit which only brings a crop one year and t . Concord—so scientifically 
made. I can save you from 825 to 8300 on an engine according |e hree made t hat it unites all their mer- — 
to the H. P. needed. It doesn't matter what sized engine in three. ware its oye none of their defects Editor 
you want I’ve got the one to fit your wants and do more K He Likes It pao in quality to the finest hot- ite hon 
work and better work at less actual cost than any other je ] 4 . , a grapes ane easily grown ave been 
engine in the world. Write at once for full information ria | Green’s Fruit Grower:—I received the ctameen aa uuaiorig Ee of years al 
° 8 cv , - ° as 7. i 
don't delay but send me pane name and address now, be- | December number of the Fruit Grower on oo a Sere ae. it, but I al 
Other Prices — Guwelaspisaitese een. ong | Saturday, immediately after I had writ- tive catalog of Raspherrics, Black. come, and 
in Proportion WM. GALLOWAYCOMPANY /ten you stating the paper had not arrived. eee found I w: 
. Senoen ben csortatit, il am very much pleased with your publi- Hardy Perennial Plants, Shrubs, know. I 
yok anne ‘cation and find a great deal of informa- Sen anh eee en ee tion out o 
No Such Quality in any engine tion in it that is helpful to me. What I wverjaedy. maa will « 
no matter what price you pay— A like about it, particularly, is that it is J. T. LOVETT through y« 
Ge Galemty pe res oe ‘not only adapted to the needs of the 3ox 134 _Little Silver, N. J. men, I wa 
y" ‘large orchardist but is also valuable to} ————-——————— ae again—Gre 
|the man who is growing fruit on a small | Bisscheoy, og and red raspberry, currant, enclose fift 
‘or moderate scale. James D. Crawford, | fo0szpcry Points, ete. for sale. Ellsworth Cowen, ploughing - 





| Pittsburgh, Pa. spring plow 


| _A boarding house and fruit farm attached. For 

















Purity, Strength, Effectiveness, é Destroy Insects, Prevent Disease, 
At It Since 1889 ATERIALS Do Not Injure Tree or Delicate Plant 


Millions of Dollars Are Lost Annually by Fruit Growers and Vegetable Gardeners 
Because They Do Not Realize the Enormous and Increased Profit in 
Persistent Spraying With Properly Made Insecticides and Fungicides 


your orchard, you cannot afford to experiment with unknown insecticides of doubiful value. If the enemies of your fruit trees get a good start, all the spraying you can do 
control them. If you are fighting San Jose Scale, and use poor materials, the fact that they were poor will likely not be apparent until too 
late to spray again, and an entire season has been lost, and a number of trees injured if not destroyed. 


Your first spraying for Codling Moth is done some little time before the insects appear. If they are not destroyed just after hatching, because you have used a poor quality insecticide, you will not know it until too 
late to kill the first brood, and one Moth which escapes lays about fifty eggs for a later brood. Hence the value of using “LION BRAND" INSECTICIDES and FUNGICIDES of long tested and known reliability. 
This is not the idle talk of a poorly posted advertisement writer, but a plain statement 
of facts that can be proved by any-reader of THs Rurat NEw-YORKER who Ccares-to 

have it proved. 


Blanchard’s “Lion Brand” 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


have been the Standard of the World for more years than any other manufacturer 
in this line has been in business 


BLANCHARD’S PRODUCTS 


“LION BRAND’ GRAFTING WAX 
“LION BRAND’ STICKY BINDING 
“LION BRAND’ WEEDICIDE 

“LION BRAND’ POWDERED TOBACCO 





When it comes to fighting insect pests in 
will not 


a peaxD” 


ss sbiow 


KATERA,S 


|= CONCENTRATED 


ulphur Solutior 
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“LION BRAND'’ ARSENATE OF LEAD 
“LION BRAND’’ PURE PARIS CREEN 
“LION BRAND’ LIME-SULPHUR SOLUTION 
“LION BRAND’? BORDEAUX MIXTURE 








a ee on ‘ he egg “LION BRAND" KEROSENE EMULSION ‘WON BRAND”? INSECT POWDER Bordeaux Mixtur Prevents Blight Mil 
Scale icularly, anc ale Scab ) x e ve! 2 i 
Hasa wonderful toniceffect.and makes | “LION BRAND’ WHALE OIL SOAP LION BRAND’? CATTLE CONTENT dew, Rot, ete. from destroying Pota 

oes, eans, eas an elons ; eeps 


“LION BRAND’ PURE POWDERED HELLEBORE AND A NUMBER OF SPECIALTIES 


the bark of apple trees smooth as can 
be. The only spray that destroys Scale 
and does not injure trees. Ready for 
use, and more economical than hom 


made solutions. 


spots and specks off Apples, Peaches 
and other fruit, and makes crops surer 
and larger. One gallon to 49 of water. 











WE MAKE A SPRAY TO DESTROY EVERY INSECT ENEMY AND FUNGUS 
DISEASE OF TREES, VINES, SHRUBS, PLANTS AND YEGETABLES 


THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO., is the oldest, most responsible and best equipped 
manufacturer of Insecticides and Fungicides in the Werld. 

None but the purest and best-for-the-purpose ingredients are used. Every formula is 
scientifically correct and thoroughly tested to be the most effective, and safest for its 
purpose. For 23 years we have made nothing but Insecticides and Fungicides. 

Insects and fungus diseases have become so numerous, so destructive, persistent and 
aggressive that it is admittedly impossible for fruit growers and vegetable gardeners to 
get crops that can be profitably sold without using Insecticides and Fungicides, and 
those who grow profitable crops do use them, and know it is plain common sense, 
and a most economical safe-guard to do so. 

LION BRAND INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES cannot be surpassed in uniform 
quality, and are guaranteed under the Insecticide Act of 1910. 

We want every one who has a fruit tree of any character, ora bush, ora vine, or a shade 
tree, and every one who grows vegetables, even if only potatoes, to have a copy ot our 


FREE SPRAYING BOOKLET 
wherein we expiain why and how spraying insures larger crops and better quality. 
send your name and address to our nearest office. 
Blanchard's Products are sold by dealers and agents everywhere, or direct, if your dealer can- 
not supply them. Look for the Lion Brand Trade Mark and take no other. 


THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO. 


568 Hudson Terminal, New York 569 Broad St., St, Joseph, Mich. 
Factories: New York and St. Joseph 


mame Asean 


¥. & ST, JOSEPH: 


YORK, w. 





Just 


The stickiest Arsenate made. Prefera- 
ble for Codling Moth, Curculio, Elm 
Leaf Beetle and Chewing insects of all 
sorts, on trees, shrubs, vines, bushes 
and vegetables, where it is desirable 
that the poison should remain longer 
on the foliage than is possible with 
other insecticides. “*Liox ' Branp”’ 
Arsenate of Lead does not burn most 
delicate foliage. 








‘* Lion Branp’’ Pure Paris Green con- 
tains absolutely not a particle of filler 
of adulterant of any sort, and is ac- 
cepted the World over as the Stan- 
dard. 














. 


_ by artificial means. 


‘lay when she wants to.—Prof J. 


| particulars address Victor G. Berrian, Highland, N. 
| Y., Ulster Co. 





GLADOLI—Silver Trophy, Cowie’s Select: Blue, 


| Yullow, Salmon or White, 100, $2.50; Mixed, $1.50 
| B-ck & Beck, Piqua. O. 





Surplus saie of Raspberry and Strawberry Plants, 
Blackberry Plants and Root Cuttings and fruit 
trees at less than half price. Catalog Free. Gray's 
Plant Farms, Pehin, Ind. 


COLD STORAGE 

COLD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
fruit—everybody knows that. A_ frost proof or 
common storage building is not cold storage. Ina 
cold storage plant temperatures may be controlled 
Investigate the Cooper Brine 
System, using ice and salt for cooling. Greatly 
superior results over common storage and also over 
refrigerating machinery; low first cost; absolute 
safety against breakdown. Madison Cooper (o.. 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 


I Arise to Remark. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John Malcolm, N. J. 

When I disposed of .my stock of Early 
Kent gooseberrv I used the $150 to buy 4 
horse which soon ran away and broke 4 
$150 buggy. I then sold the horse for 
$60. As I made no money on this series 
of transactions, I don’t recommend aly 
one to grow gooseberries.—Prof. W. F. 
Massey. 

The man who doesn’t divvy up the 
credit for his cattle with his wife should 
go and live in the barn.—C. E. Bassett. 

Every hog has his pedigree and every 
man has his; and some of us are thankful 
ours are not written.—J. F. Gordon. 

No more fortunate thing can happel 








, than for a dairyman to learn how to grow 


plants without manure.—H. E. Cook. 

If you start a boy wrongly it’s hard to 
correct him. With a tree it’s not differ- 
ent.—Horace Roberts. 

Labels cost about 35 cents a thousand. 
They can be very cheaply put on trees: 
It costs no more to write one name thal 
another. Therefore raise your own tree. 
—J. H. Hale. ; 1 

I am in farming because I love it and't 

ays me because I love it. If | didn't 
ove it I couldn’t make it pay.—J. 
Gordon. : 

As long as apples are sold under susp 
cion we will pack—well carelessly.—\ 
E. Bassett. 

The trouble with most so-called aband- 
oned farms is not that they are worn ott 
but that they are rusty.—H. E. Cook. 

I have not gone into the apple busines 
because I’m too lazy. I’m strongly 
tempted to enter now since I’ve leaf: : 
there’s no need to prune.—Charles Bat 
— : aie 

e 
It is mighty good business to o Rice. 

Shirt sleeve experience is always mo 
men than kid glove theory Ss 
W. Kerr. 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 


—_ 


Grand Forks county, North Dakota, 
grew in one season more wheat than any 
other county in this country or in the 
world. One farmer there employed two 
steam threshing machines of large ca- 
pacity six weeks in threshing his wheat 
crop. 





_—_——CO--__— 
Two Pigs. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I 
once bought a pig for $3.00 and another 
one for $4.00 for the purpose of fattening. 
I gave these pigs careful attention, treat- 
ing the two precisely alike. When the 
pigs were fattened and sold, the pig I 
paid $4.00 for sold for twice as much 


_way, in Michigan. 


high price. 
writing and should contain every item | 
I rent for cash and} 


of the agreement. 
The | 


agree to prune, spray and cultivate. 
landlord agrees to keep up fences and | 





mencing to bear. 


for all 





Oo———_ 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: The 
leasing of orchards is practiced in a sma'] 
I first heard of it 
through Mr. T. A. Fauand of Eaton Rapids. 
Mr. Fauand told me he had started at 


least twenty-two others and knew of no | 


failures. Leases to be profitable, should 
run at least five years. 


on the number of trees; their age, con- | 


dition, and variety, and runs from ten 
cents per tree to seventy-five cents. 
For well formed trees of a good commer- 
cial variety in bearing—thirty cents to 
fifty cents is the rule. If the orchard is 
old and badly neglected, fifty cents is a 
The contract should be in 


money as the one I bought for $3.00. furnish water for spraying.—James M. 


Here is a lesson teaching the value of Brady, Michigan. 
.00 


improved breeds of swine, for the 

pig was well bred while the $3.00 pig, 
though of about the same size when pur- 
chased, was of ordinary breed.—E. E. 
Hale. 





C----—- 

C. A. Green’s Reply to Anlon Stalson, 
Mich.: I have no experience such as 
you mention with Cuthbert red rasp- 
berry. I suspect that it is not anthrac- 
nose that troubles your plants but that 
it is an insect. There is an insect which 
bores a2 hole in the cane, which causes 
the cane to fall over and wilt in summer. 





Fall Ploughing. 


Editor of Green’s. Fruit Grower: I 
have been taking you paper for a number 
of years and for two years I did not take 
it, but I always saved the papers as they 
come, and looking over the old ones, I 
found I was missing a lot that I should 
know. I got a lot of valuable informa- 
tion out of your paper on the orchard, 
and will say I built up a fine orchard 
through your good advice. Now gentle- 
men, I want you to send me the paper 
again—Green’s Fruit Grower I mean. I | 
enclose fifty cents for one year. Is fall | 
ploughing injurious to an orchard, or is | 
spring plowing best.—Enoch H. Lavender, | 
Lapland, Lunenburg County, N. C. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: If the orchard | 
isin sod I would advise plowing it very | 
shallow, not deeper than four inches, in | 
the fall. If the orchard has been culti- | 
vated the past season I can see no bene- | 
fit in plowing it in the fall. Fall plowing 
would be objectionable in causing the | 
soil to wash away more of its fertili:y, | 
but might be helpful in destroying some | 
insects or germs of disease that might | 
linger in the leaves or other refuse under | 
the trees. As a rule cultivated orchards | 
are not plowed in late fall. All culti- 
vation is stopped in August so as not to 
promote late growth. 








Mr. W. P. Estes, Connecticut: Thanks 
for your favor with $1.00 for subscrip- | 
tion. I advise you to be slow in destroy- 
ing any healthy old apple tree. Let it 
stand until it fruits so that you can de- | 
tide whether the fruit is of good variety. ; 
f the variety is not zood the trees can 
be removed, but I would save all that 
veld good fruit. The locust trees or 
anything else of that kind must be dug out 
before the orchard can be made entirely a 
Success. Land in fruit should be kept well 
cultivated. Iwould plant a new orchard 
While testing the old one. I advise you to 
plant a few trees each year rather than to 
plant everything in one year. Select moder- 
ately high fields for fruits as they do not 
* 80 well on low land. I send you my 
ook, ‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay.” 
; vise you to make haste slowly and 
tam by experience every year. This is 
way I started and it is a good way 
everyone to start in fruit growing. 

Mr. C 

te .C. A. Green: I have just been 
veding in the Fruit_ Grower an account 
af the large yields of apples in different 
pee ot the United States and I want 
coe My experience. I have an or- 
: td of 99 Baldwin trees set 35 feet 

part each way, making about two and a 
puter acres. These trees: are just 
& ne years old and produced this year 
" atrels of apples which I sold to a 

cago firm for $2 per barrel net, making 
itt re $400 per acre, the drops sold for | 
in Y dollars and paid the expenses of pick- 
4 48 had to pick them. Gross income 
oe $410. Net $400. Some of these 
ied 8 picked eight barrels of fruit. This 
ror 38 seen by buyers from New 
nd ak Philadelphia and Chicago, 
had = nowledged to be the finest they 


en. | i i 
out three | n packing they did not cull 
Oeg 
en 
f 





er cent., practically no worm 
nin not two per cent. I spray with 
© power and use lime and sulphur 


fag Scale and arsenite of lead for codling 
have other orchards just com- 








$ $ 
Make‘25 to *50 Weekly 
seliing the Automatic Combination Tool in 
your homecounty. A Fence Builder's Tool, 
Post Puller, Lifting = Vice, Wrench, etc. 
Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 
Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24lbs. Capacity 3 


tons. Noexperience nec Free instruc- 


tion, Write for special offer to live agents. 

Send no money. Name county where you live. 
AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY 

Bloomfield, Ind. 


x 127 





§ This is an ideal soil 
ruits and especially apples; any- 
one wishing to start in fruit growing 
could not do better than locate here. | 
Land $50 to $100 per acre, building; in- 
—~. M. Rouse, Greene County, 


Rental as based | 








| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 








Asparagus 
My stock of choice roots for 1912 is 


very large and extra fine. Six vari- 
eties of healthy, thrifty one and two- 
year-old roots, Special prices on 
arge orders. Complete cultural di- 
rections with each shipment. 


ARTHOR J. COLLINS 


California Privet 


Best of the Hedge Plants—an ideal hedge for lawn 
wu. . A quic wer, No thorns. Easily trained. 
lalifornia Privet merally known and universally 

pular. Particularly suitable for private grounds. 
erfectly hardy and almost evergreen, Large stock. 

Prompt shipments. Order early. 


Write today for Free Catalog of Trees, Strawberry Plants, 
Vines, Garden Tools, etc., Spray Pumps and Spraying Calendar. 


Box A Moorestown, N. J. 











Write for it at once! 


pages. 


Box 1107G 


and steel leaf lifters. 
No. 4 





quickly, easily, thoroughly. 





oney-saver. 


Valuable 64-page 


S.\ Farm 
2p, Handbook FREE! 


The Planet Jr 1912 catalogue is an instruc- 
tive handbook of short cuts to best results for 
farmers and gardeners everywhere—not simply a 
It illustrates 55 latest-improved 
Planet Jr tools, showing many zz actual use. 
Send prestal today! 
S L Allen & Co 
Philadelphia Pa 


Planet Jr Double Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, Plow and 
Rake works both sides of plants thoroughly 
Wi ¥ and rapidly at one passage, until crops are 20 inches 
high. This fine tool has indestructible steel frame 


Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill 
ot | Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, and 
? Plow sows seed accurately and works 
Won- 
——— all-round garden tool and 





and Garden 


64 big, helpful 




























Buy From Us By Mai 


Save Middlemen’s 50% Profit 
on Sash, Doors, Millwork and Lumber 





“Let Us Ship You 
a HOUSE!” 











\\ Write for our Grand Free Millwork Catalog, our Lumber Book, our Roofin 
. Rook and our Complete Book of Plans for Houses, Barns and all kinds of Farm Build- 
Doit right away. If you are going to build, remodel or repair, these books will 
\\ save you a whole lot of money. We save you the huge profits of jobbers, w 
\\, salers and retailers—about 50 per cent. Our Building Material is _. 
all high grade, and we guarantee quality, safe delivery and satis- 
= faction or agree to refund every penny. Three great banks stand 
back of our guarantee and upwards of a million customers 
testify to our fair dealing. 


| Largest Stock in the United States 23 


We operate the largest independent Building Material] Plant in 


\\ ings. 





buys all the Lumber and 

$85 ? Millwork for this fine eight- 
room house. Plan No. 121. 

This house has Reception Hall, Living 
Room, Dining Room, Kitchen, Pantry, three 


Bed Rooms, Bath Room, ample Closets and 
two Porches. Artistic and convenient. 














100 Feet _ ROOFING 


74 QuarterRound Per Roll of 


25c 





108 4 
feet. 93¢ L 


the United States and carry a tremendous stock 
of latest style Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Stair 
Work, Porch Work, Finishing Material, Flooring, 
Ceiling. Wecan ship stock sizes within 48 hours 
after order is received. 


Save Hundreds of Dollars 


on Your New House or Barn! 


We save our customers from $300 to $500 or 
$600 on the average house, depending, of course, 
on size. Hundreds of letters from customers 
throughout the entire country testify to this fact. 
See letters in catalog for proof. 


a. Free to Customers 


Complete Archi- 
tect’s and Blue Print 
Plans and Specifica- 
tions, supplied free, 
save you the usual 
architect’s fee of $25 
to $200. Our $5,000 
Plan Book contains 
50 complete plans of 
Houses, Cottages, 
Bungalows, Barns, 
etc. Cost never ex- 
ceeds our estimate. 
Plan Book Free. 
Send 10c for post- 
age and mailing. 


J Stair Kewels, $2.86 















| eee ee 


A\ 
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Porch Newels, $1.50 
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i From Our Banks ; 
Three big banks, in Daven- 
port, lowa, and Chicago, cer- 
tify to our reliability and 
financial standing. You are 
perfectly safe in sending mon- a 

ey with your orders. See their 


LUMBER 


We save you $100 to $300 on 

ad of choicest Lumber. 
Every piece guaranteed up 
to official grades. We owng%~. 


Price List FREE! 








mills. 





i letters in our catalog. 





work, Lumber, etc. 


derful economies. 





| Get Our Grand FREE Catalogs 


and Magnificent Book of Plans 


We positively guarantee to save you money on any 
Building Material you may need. We save our cus- 
tomers more than a million dollars a year. 
catalogs offer over 5,000 astounding bargains in Mill- 
By the use of new labor-saving 


We want you for a customer. All we ask is an op- 
rtunity to prove to you that Gordon-Van Tine qual- 
» price, promptness, courtesy and square dealing 
mean exactly what we say. Get our catalogs. 
what wonderful bargains we offer. 
yourself. Send coupon or letter at once. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 2763 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


Our new i 


machines we have again cut the cost of production. p “¥@%----*--------=---- 
We give you the benefit of our vast facilities and won- 

We have been here inthe lumber 5 Address... .-...--. --.- 
business since 1865 and by fair dealing have built up 
this business to the largest of its kind in the world. Occupation .........-.- 


See 
Think and act for 


8 2 Roofing 















$ all the Lumber and 
Millwork for this 8-room 
house. Plan Ne. 100. 
This house has Reception Hall, Living 
Room, Dining Room, Kitchen, Pantry, four 
Bed Rooms, Bath Koom, ample Closets an 
front and back Porches. 












at Lowest Prices inAmerica# 





GRAND 


j GORDON-VAN TINE co. 
2733 Case Sireet, Davenport, Iowa 
Please send the books checked below to 


1 Millwork C) LUMBER 
[) Plan Boo 


Re aw oe as GD oe ow 






If you wish Plan 
Book, enclose 10 
cents for postage 
and mailing. 
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Trees That Grow Bread. 


The bread-fruit tree of Ceylon is re- . 

‘markable. Its fruit is baked and eaten | Sixty-four Years! 
as we eat bread, and is equally good and 
nutritious. In Barbutu, South America, Every packet of Henderson’s 

|is a tree which by piercing the trunk seeds that is sold has behind it 

| produces milk with which the inhabitants the experience of 64 years of 
feed their children. In the interior of successful seed “ dsel 

Africa is a tree which produces excellent : i Seon grewnng Saweee 

butter. It resembles the American oak, ing. The methods of seed test- 

and its fruit, from which the butter is | ing and trials that were the best 
prepared, is not unlike the olive. Park, | three generations ago, have been 

. the great traveler, declared that the butter | improved and bettered by us 

lox S surpassed any made in England from from year to year and are to-day 

M k ‘000 f rth 25000 f cow’s milk. At Sierra Leone is the cream still the best. he initial c 

d ¢ your arm Wo Ls fruit tree, the fruit of which is quite of the sasidie a ily — 

‘ F $ agreeable in taste. At Table Bay, near of the seeds is really the small- 

A farm that yields $1,000 a year is worth, say $5,000; i : the Cape of Good Hope,/is a small tree, the est cost of your garden and it 

if it yields $5,000 a year, it is worth $25,000, and so on. tS berries of which make excellent candles. pays to be sure you have start- 

It takes good management and many acres to produce = - bl ee in the —— see ue — Henderson’s are 

ee : ‘ able tallow tree grows in Sumatra, in ested Seeds. 

$1,000 net each year raising grain and stock. Good | ? Algeria and in China, t. the tee i 
management on only a few acres will produce $1,000 net me =| Chusan lar antities of oil and tallow ° 

é : as 5 ge quantities of oil and tallow Special Offer 

a year growing fruit. A fruit farm of the same’ size as a ot are extracted from its fruit, which is —" i . 

grain farm, in the same location, with the same amount rye frig ea x poseamgye: — the a ee a book of'208 pe ag on 

aL : ° — oa Ae tree has lost all its leaves. e Dar 800 illustrations, ‘ 
of work, will yield and be worth five times as much when of a tree in China produces a beautiful é- she. a es i ~~: 


it is offered for sale. Lr 0 3 soap. Trees of the sapindus or soap- (i> will send our Garden Guideard 


if. taht ‘ berry order also grow in the north of t Record and llection of 6 

Orchards do it They are Sale and Profitabie Wes Africa. They are amazingly prolific, and F Henderson's. Specialties, in a 

With modern methods you can produce large crops their fruit contains about thirty-eight A. Sorted co ah cate ene 

: ive z per cent. of saponin.—Ladie’s Home | Wea) order of one dollar or over 

of perfect fruit every year. Market demands are such a Seneend aay. or over. 
that you can sell this fruit for at least three times the pro- en ‘ is testes Peter Hendersen & Gi 
ducing cost. Success in fruit growing is only a matter of ans Plant An Orchard. 35-37 Cortlandt S , 

following well-known rules. Granted that you have the | People talk about investing money so ta mtg k weet 

ambition and the energy, and sufficient capital, you are that it will earn dividends in the future i Mi 


: : vs Jeece. In former years, a good farm was looked 
absolutely safe in planting an orchard. If you know how, upon as one of the best places for invest- 


so much the better; if not, don’t let that hinder you— “- ling labor and money. In recent years,| HOW AEP? hr =m &§ EAnS 
we'll tell you how. ("2 many people have become doubtful about | 7O GET BETTER LIGHT 


° LPs this, but here comes an opinion from a| 
‘‘How to Grow and Market Fruit’’ ‘ shrewd business an: 7 ‘ From KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 
‘ x . le iw ni . 0, 


Explains what is needed, why it’s needed, and then Psa aaah tues into some of our New Prof. McKergow, McGill University Montreal. on | ing oll 
s ry r for urning lamps show the n Mantle Lamp is the 
Ngan: ill towns, not very far from the economical and gives over twice ‘as much lightestee 


directs you how to do everything required. Nearly 150 : / : 
a soa y > a h me ' railroad, and buy a farm of from 100 to Rayo and other lamps tested. It is odorless, safe, clean, 
2 s of pictures that show how, stron ar noiseless. er t lectric. E 

pages, page P , gly 150 acres, a good old house and rather | Pomp fully guaranteed and irotected by catente ima 


bound, will last for years. Free to customers who buy $5 3 4 oor barns anywhere from $800 every country onearth. Our burners fit your old 
; y y$ ; p » at anywh from to | So"Zlecenss the bintdin Onan ott FREE 


ry 
th f trees. To others the price is 50 cents, -§ $1,500. On such a farm you can find 
eee ee _ & | from 40 to 60 acres of land, which if planted ONE LAMP or BURNE 


ubj rebate on $5 order. ‘: te ; : 
pa eee $ . . h ms) in apple orchard and fairly well cared for | each netghborhood, Send postal with name and addres 
Our live 1912 catalog tells you what you ought to Fes etc would in 10 or 15 years from now be pay- alogue mn AGENTS guarantee: not One Tetammh 
. ° . E ee 4 | Bruner sold $800 in 15 da: Ask foe libe 
know when you plant trees. Ready in February, and SS ing you a cash dividend on at least $50,000. | ton.” Sample minke ee 


sent free. Write for it today. 3 —0 ‘ TLE LAMP COMPANY, 172 Aladdin Building, Chicago, I 
Facts About Quinine.—It is to be as-| — : ‘ 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES a sumed that everyone in the civilized | OZar== Ol) PINDEHEaD 


. BY world has taken a dose of quinine at some 
Ocean Avenue, Berlin, Maryland § ; time or other. It is the universal drug. | 


Valuable Maryland and Delaware Farms for Sale j Its value is unappreciated by the masses | 


—Write for particulars. = = f who use it only for colds and fevers. As | Red Cross 


a tonic itis unsurpassed. As an alterative | 
it has no equal in materia medica. | 


A distinguished surgeon has said: mt Dyn alm ite 


I wanted to ferment a barrel of cabbage | 


a = ~~ |in less time than any one else could, I | 
OR would put in it an eighth of an ounce of | Doubles 

MORE quinine. A little in disordered stomachs 
acts just about as it would in the cabbage. | Yield fs, 




















1 v It hastens the assimilation of the food | 
in Every Township—Answer! imilation of the food 
y. a on ‘ane conditions.’’—Chi | of corn, cotton, cere- 


I want to place 10 Manure Spreaders or more in every township in the | \ 
country in the next few months. And that means that I have to cut Sata | xX 1 als, and all fruits and 
my prices to the bone to doit! So the first ten menor more who answer Dangerous to Box Ears. | f vegetables. 


this from each township will receive a startling offer on the best | “Dent box s naughty @fild’s cars. | y, NN Ordi sete tall 
as 2 f 8. rdinary plowing turn 
A 





Spreader in the world—Galloway’s New No. 5, with Mandt’s New - ( 
Gear. A gift of as good as $50 to these men—be one of them! Why Don’t allow any provocation te tempt you | over the same shal- 
hand over $50 extra to a dealer or agent when you can buy direct to strike a child on the head,” is the in- | low top-soil yearafter 

year, forming a hard 


from Galloway? Keep the money in your pocket and get a detter junction contained in an article on ads | 
j ns aif ; : and nearly impervious 
to 60 days’ free trial—money back if it doesn’t satisfy you. position at Dresden. Corporal punish-| % ‘plow sole”? aot lien 
7t Wait! Get auick action on = ment of any kind, says the writer, is| (¥ its the waterholding 
Don’t Wait! this wonderful offer. ghtitituitiiiqaly sod aa wrong, but when the head is the point capacity of the landand 
have the world beaten on Manure Spreaders “aaa i iri | ~ |of contact between the angry parent and shuts out tons per acre 
Mandt's famous new gear and eleven special #iB/AaS es * = the vr the on —. hr gc of natural plant food. | 
patented features that cost you not one penny BRBA Ts 5 =: : a murderer. In a collection of skulls at Dynamiting the subsoil 
extra. My prices to you are less than your deal- WX ‘ete —* : the exposition, lent by the Wurzburg makes this plant food 
er can buy Spreaders for spot cash in car load = y University, there are many children as available, aerates the 
lots! Send your name and address on postal (WV eh me well as adults which show that the ab- soil, protects vegetation 
today, and my big offer will go to you at once. i] ; = normally thin skull is not unusually found, against both drouth and 
WILLIAM Sneneteas, Commnnee ant ‘ — = even in er ee eee beings, excess rainfall, and ei 
William Galloway Company, S6SAB Galloway Station, SN and the causes of death, which are stated repays its cost in saving 
Waterloo, lowa at Wiwereo With Mandt’s New Gear on cards attached to the skulls are in- fertilizer expense and 
Si nee ena —— es tended to serve as warnings to parenis, largely increased yi 
teachers and guardians.—New York \Y There is a new and better 
FRUIT TREES 298 2° |= ne 
a asian dl eee | old one. Subsoiling 
Ww w what trees we sell direct to the planter from bearing or- ‘ | \\, - ross 
; chords of whole prices which = Late than mn pay ng ers. se re pre el ; bab pe 
“ Every Tree as Represented and Guaranteed True to Name. Only mankind, whales, elephants,eagles, | ‘, 
5 Free f San Jose Scale, fresh dug, the best for orchard planting and personal 4 Pile cytes fe 8H, ae ’ : ou 6 feet of top 
‘¢ attention given ‘each order. Everybody write for free illustrated catalogue. turtles and parrots live to be 100 years old. } 7 soil instead of 6 
Established 26 years; 250 acres; capital $60,600. | - inches 
MALONEY EROS. & WELLS CO., Box 12 Dansville, N. Y. | It takes 4,221 pounds of , 2,310 ‘ 
———— ————"_| pounds of coke, which means about 3,000 \ ie 
] MENDING H ARNESS | pounds of coal, and 1,147 pounds of lime- \ Write for 
FOR ORCHARD HEATING | stone—a total of over four tons of ore 
j , 3 ee 


and best Kerosene Oil made shoes, tents, awnings, pulley belts, car- | ¢oa] and limestone—to make a ton of pi 
for Incubators and Brooders. Prices reasonable. thre a FS EES toon. Pig . To tearn bow se 
: JTEWART'S > | . 
A. B. BIRCHARD, Warren, Pa.) iS 4 aS Ho : : ; | ! eressive farmers ae 
— | @ J -» fect Sewing | The Shah of Persia possesses one of 2 csing Cynee 
| fil? SR | the finest bedchambers in existence. Its \ _ oan eh, plant. 
HAYES’ | pensable rated Boat prevald a ie aoe of — . from ie : ing and cultivating 
nd at once for E& |ivory and inlaid with gold and precious ail fruit trees, regenef 
SPR AYING CR ny eg - | stones. The curtain hangers are of the| § ating barren soil, 
TOWER ? | finest Brussels net, interwoven with silk. TOAMee | / dishing, r 
Makes hard work . a —= = hy excavating an 
o———__ tdi a 2 
easy. Sprays high or BY) making, ask for 
effec nega i ‘Dear me,’ said the potentate, ‘who New Farms For 04,” 
to drag, no’ extension | are those people and what is the meaning No. 31 
rod to hold. Mount 4 |of their enormous badges? — 
peligeatoczs: a. i sha | ‘* ‘Prince,’ was the reply, ‘they are 
mount and set, it up _members of a temperance society and 
i m 5 | their badges signify that they never get 


eee aang = = 

68 | ’ 
on » pgtal ead, right - Bm | “the prince frowned DU PONT POWDER C0. 
now. T want to tll! THE SMITH STUMP PULLER = «ir P wore a big badge,’ he said, ‘ 
you more about it. Thisphotograph shows the work of the Smith Stump | “ ‘Tf I wore a big badge,’ he said, for PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
F. G. HAYES Puller, pulling stumps with two ponies, stumps thatrun | every wrong thing I don’t do, you wouldn’t GTON, D 
is pie from 4 to 6 feet through, atan average cost of 5 cents lothes at all.’ ’—New York Tri- WILMIN |. DEL. 
131 Ohie St., Sharon, Pa. perstump. Write for our free Catalog. see my ¢ . 
, W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 7 Smith Sta., La Crescent, Mina. bune. 


machine. My 45-55 bushel Spreader, $39.50—complete with trucks, $64.75—sent on 30 issued by the International Hygiene Ex- 



























































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








—- to Get the Greatest Set of Postal Cards Ever Made 


Does This 
Interest You? 


Last month on this page we made what we 





considera very liberal offer to our readers. This 
“month we are making a still more liberal offer, 
and it is this: If you secure for us four new yearly 
subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 25 cents 
per year, we will send you the complete trip that 
Aunt Hannah took through Europe last summer. 
This trip is shown on 50 handsome Post Cards 
with a complete description on the reverse side of 
the cards, of each place visited by her. We will 
mail sample copies on request to use for canvass- 
ing for these subscribers. It seems to us that you 
can not afford to let this opportunity go by. This 
set of views will give anyone a liberal education 
on the most important sightseeing places one 
would wish to visit in England, Ireland, Germany, 
France, Italy, etc. 


Surely anyone can secure one of these 
trips by a little effort. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 





BEGIN TO-DAY—Send us your name and address and we will send you sample copy of Green’s Fruit Grower, talking 
points and order blanks. IT’S EASY. Begin at once and get these beautiful cards before it is too late. 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








ripueel ~ di YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMAT 


HOUSE DESIGN | No. 112 

Here is a neat, cozy, little cottage 
that can be built’ at the minimum of 
cost under our guaranteed buildinc 
3 ition. Size, 23 ft. 6 in. wide by 
3 Five rooms and bath. All the 
co axtects des: by gee 
people. Extra large porch. Conven 
ent interior. For the price it is im 
sible elsewhere to secure a home with 80 
many excellent features. 





$ Our price for the material 
to build this house, 


OUSE DESIGN No. 149 “ 
The Mensard roof construction of this 
design ensbies the owner to utilize all 
space to the best edvantage and get the 
very most to go had for the money. 
Size, 21 ft. wide and 28 ft. deep six 

rooms, bath and basement. This de- 
sign offers more convenience than 
many larger and higher priccd 
houses. Is constructed of the very 
best materials at a magnificent saving. 


| CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
)THE GREAT PRICE WRECKER. 


We buy supplies at Sheriffs’, Receivers’, and years of honest dealing guarantees absolute satis- 
Factory Sales, des owning’ outright saw mills faction. Any material not up to our representa- 
and lumber yards. Usually when you buy your tion may be returned at our relent, npenee both 
building material elsewhere for the complete build- ways and money refunded | 
ings shown in this advertisement, it cons youfrom Our wonderful Bonny builtins PA sets a new 
50 to 60% more. By our *“‘direct to you’’ methe pace od the building world. Never before have such! 
ods we eliminate several middlemen’s profits, Temarkably low prices been published, 

Every stick of lumber and every bit of building Cur stock inc dudes Sw every manufac- 
material offered in this advertisement is guaranteed tured article. Besides building material we havea 
brand new and first class; as good as you can pure complete stock of wy, Goods, Clothing, Boots and] , 
chase from anyone anywhere. Shoes, Furniture, Household Goods, Grocerics—inj * 
You run no risk in dealing with us. Our capital, fact everything needed in the home, on the field or 
stock and surplus is over $1,500,000.00. Our19 in the workshop. 

85c 


CORRUGATED ROOFING | READY ROOFING, scuunc 
Per Square $1 7.25 Our Rawhide Roofing is the high- @ 


est grade roofing at the lowest price 
Roofing Prices Metal roofing is superior to alllever offered. It has a foundation of 
Smashed. Other coverings. 


A fact proven b 1 
absolutely and concl D to fibre texture so substantially 











asitéin. © 


— for ine jae 


our JOIST FRAME BARN 
by 48 a 
he most prac 

able barn ever designed. No hea 
in the entire structure, 
No joists in panies 
gidity, economy 
and is absolutely dependable and substantial, 
Write us for more complete information. 


Size, 36 ft. 


No. 221 
Height to top of roof, 
tical and servic 


timber 
Self-support: . R 
desi represent: 
of construction, 





ugh 
lusively_of 100] prepared that it is well-nigh indeé- 
[ed a ae Peruct ible. Every foot carries our 
guara ute. 
Heme ig . rooting offer that has age ntee to be abso y 
ROVE! Dee ues OCIS ¢ in ‘addition to our high grad 
have 5,000 squares of Corrugated/nide Roofing, we offer for a limited % 
Iron Roofing sheets all D224] %4 time 10,000 squaresfof our Ajax Brand 
in, corrugation. Strictly new first-lof Ready Roofing at 85c a square. 
Class that we offer at $1.25 pes It is put up 108 square feet to a roll. Price aucludes 
square Free on Board Cars at jaree headed nails and cement sufficient to lay. 
Chicago. At this price we do not pay the freight} "While it is ractically the same as our. Rawhide 
but if you will write us_for our Great Roofi ing Roofing, It a not come in continuous lengths; 
Offer, we will make you Freight ne | Prices | maybe two or three picces to a roll; of course that 
lower than ever offered in the history of roofing} does not effect the qu quality. Our price for 
yee his Ajax Brand ; 
Our stock includes painted and galvanized. . This price inc bee's fre ight to Illinois, Indiana, 
We can furnish it in fat, corrugated, standing}yow_ Wisconsin, Ohio and Michigan. Write to- 
seam, “‘V ’ crimped, brick siding, beaded ceiling 7 
and in ornamenial fancy ceiling. In fact we can 
-*- h your yy A a in ay covering line, 
Ahammer is d in putting 
on all grades but the ony, <7 ty We give you 
f-ee with every order for 3 squares or more @ 
handsome serviceable crucible stcel hammer that 
ordinarily retails from 75¢e to $1.00. Write today 





day tor free samples. 





Now is the time to get our prices on lumber o 
building material. Do not hesitate tosend us alist 
of your wants, whether it is lumber or mill work, 
complete house, barn or corn crib, or a plan of you 


on the 


— A pract 
rst-class mate 
around satisfaction. 


o Baia $690 


OUR “STAR” BARN D 


ESI 
Size, 53 ft. wide by 80 ft. “ 
a tee y t.long 24 ft. to comb. 


for f: 
on @ moderate scale; b: ype. 
— tents to ths band 2 fost and above 
LUMBER PRICES SMASHED) 222 rooms on cach en 
outed {barn wel b built of guaran 

iu eed 
tial, and will give excellent, all 


hyo 


on each 


a 


end 








iown that you wish developed. We have the best 
Lumber Yard in the United States, experienced 

rchitects, and can give you unequaled service in| 
shipment, quality ,finish and design. We are thi 
lonly concern in the United States that has all th 
building material right here at Chicago where you) 


for our Great Complete Roofing Catalog, and our 
latest Roofing quotations. 


“PREMIER” HOUSE PAINT 





to build this house. 


$ 698 Our price for the material 


HOUSE DESIGN No. 6 
This is our leader. . Size, 23 ft. by 33 
ft. 6 in.; 7 rooms cad bath. There has 
never been a design offered that can be 
built in so economical a@ manner with 
less material to produce satisfactory 
results and a general effect of elegance 
than this house. Has satisfactorily 
been built more times 
during the last two years. A po 
home at a splendid money-saving price. 


$ Our price for the material 
to yo this house. 





HOUSE ' DESIGN No. 1 
Size, 25 ft. 10 in. x 29 ft. eh oe eight 
rooms and = pantry, vestibule and 
large hall. ws wo solid, i-_ —~ 
eee gl van- 
ime The Colonial 
a ead porch columns are dis-}& 
For convenience and 
artistic a-rangement, general elegance 
of appearai.e, and low price, this 
is unequalled. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON *** 


eee: RSENS 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago. 
I saw your ad in the Green’s Fruit Grower, 


I am interested in 


Place an X in square opposite book you ‘want sent free, 
Paint Book 

Wire List 

iron Pipe 

Acety. Lighting 
Concrete Mach. 


Bullding Mater- 
lai Book 

Plan Book 
Roofing Book 
Plumbing Book 
Heating Book 


Ne nck chic pics obe ee» eeokensnwobe 
oiaheb. ose 


Btate...... eocees coccee Be F. Diwoee 


can come and see it loaded, and from which point 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT can be made. We o3 
furnish everything from @ common board to 
finest Quarter-Sawed Interior Finish, including wi 
‘Work, _ Mantels, Colonnades, Side Boards, 

Follow! ing 2 are some of our bergate | price”. 
ms Sar A 8 ay? Washington Red 

IL: es. 


Per Galton $1.08 








Mr. V, Michaelsen, Supt. of our 

Great Paint Dept. is probably the 

iis picture has a red on millions rT 

of gall lions of am” He e is our guar- PREMIER 

antee of quality. Our Ready Mixed rere” gD 

“Premier” Brand of Paints are made ‘MIX 

under a special formula and will 

Our prices Tangefrom $1.08 to Se 5-2 all Clear Wash ington Red Cedar" 

epending upan quant No. 1 Drop Siding, Yeliow Pine, kiln dried’ 

Our “Premier” Barn Patnt is an ideal rotection|No. 1 PioPiae. 4 in. Yellow Pine. Per M. $4 

for barns, foots, —~ outhouses and all general = 1 Ceiling, 3 x 4 in. Yellow Pine, 

pespers. Thisis a paint in which Nr. Iscal kiin dried.” Per M 

1as put all his personality. _ Comes in green,[No. 2 Ceiling, 4 x 4 in. Yellow Pine, 

t i gallon cans, per ol ; ecccee “a3 oe 72 
n galion cans, T ga) On. Cc 
Write to-day for our entre Cobar and prices. GALVANIZED WIRE Pounds $1. 25it 
This is our price for Smooth Galvanized Fence 
$37.50 BUYS COMPLETE Wire, known Rs ire Shorts. 

BATHROOM OUTFIT lengths, put up 100 Ibs. to the coil. $1.25 is our 

rice for our 6-gauge; other gauges in proportion, 

geen a arbed Wire 

on reels, containing 


Our price fo aterial 
fe ail ee bara 


a (led 
BARN DESIG 
Size, 30 ft. wide and GN No. 
of tthe’ amg A wry 
4 6 double be stalls, 10. 


t comes in various} driveway. 
ome cattle bam y~' wilt acco’ 


0. 250 
oe. eke 


| strane 

angie sills, 6 iy fete enc 

= yee 
= AY, hess 

accommod 


nee 

ead of cattle. A building of brand 
+f materials, dependable construc- 
and generally convenient 





ny put 100 lbs. 
‘e| Price per 100 Ibs. 
We can furnish this aiso in 4 point at the sam 
price; also injpainted at $1.50 per_ 100 lbs. 
Better order now while this remarkably low pri 


best known paint manin the world. 
give the best serviceand satisfaction. PA NT 
1.2 Shingics. Per M 
mee, yellow, lead, red and slate. Kiln dried.’ “Per M......2..s-cececees $1 
Per 100 
e offer brand new Gal- 
W. 
up 5 t 
a@m® closet is a syphon acting oe 
ey | ay — eb. 
our lot No. 6-AD-33, 

Our handsome lumbing. Catalog lists jmany othe rr Fencing, per Rod 15 Cts. 
OOS aan tei hi sate - to $92.50. oo is a bargain such as has never been offered. 

€ ot re a Ap umbing material needed} a ‘heavy weight new Galvanized, well built ho 
for any of the own in this advertisement, fencing, suitable for general purposes at 15c a 
including one of the bathroom outfits described Other sizes at equally low prices. 
above, besides @ one piece roll rim white enameled| Crimped Wire for Re-inforcing. 
os sink, with white enameled drain board, af we can furnish No. 9 Galvanized Crim 

ped por range, boiler and all the necessary pipelin lengths required for re-inforcing pur- 

fittings, and all material of every kind to com-[noces. Price per 100 lbs 

plete the entire plumbing system, including all fix-{” Write for our Wire and Fencing Catalog. pe | 


tures, furnished with iron pipe connec- all about our Samson’s Woven Wire Fencing. Also! 
tions for the sum of quotes low prices on Barbed Wire, Smooth Wires 
Our Magic 


WALL BO ARD and tells about Lawn and Garden Fencing; describes} 
Wall Board gates and posts. 

is positively the best on the mar- 

ket. This}s the Wall Board that IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS 

—| a! —~ my Fo! aged ¢ ft. — Rejuvenated Pipe, in ran- 

and Asphalt Mastic, the face side fF REDDVENATED 

of which is heavy card board properly pene. soy 4 dom fengths, complete with 

1 calcimining, paint or wall paper. It comes in 

sheets four feet square. Write us what space you 

wish to cover and we will send you discriptive cir- 

cular and name F ig delivered _ prices, sure to 

use| Mention Mastic:Wall Board M-W-22. $2. 5 

Price DET SQUATC. o sseccccccccccccees 





Wire 





couplings suitable for gas, oil, “rye ane convey-| 
ance of all liquids. Sizes Fy inch to 12 inch. 
linch, per foot..8¢ 13 inch, per toot, ° ane 
Send us specifications and ¢ ‘will aoleen for 
gract requiremer ‘« 
elves and Fittin 














60 ft. in eageee Pry 16 tt. high to 


Has 14 sides, 


ilo fi in the middle, 
wi q ea same be’ 


160 t 
id 6 ons of 
The 


accommodate 


16 ft. 
36 ft. high and 


io Baad 


and excellent oat ee 
grade 


each 
—_. 


vy 
y this construction, the high 


ur| materials furnished b: 
‘fiow price makes this a 


horough investizati 


y us, and our — 
barn bargain wo’ hy of 


tion. 


ANY OF THESE PRICE WRECKiNG BOOKS S BOOKS SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE! 





This book explains all 
about metal roofing 
ady Too! al 


PLAN BOOK 
ae of 100 medi- 
price houses, barns 
ond other designs shown. 
Each design represents 
beauty, utility, substan- 
tial construction and the 

Sy lowest 


69 BUILDING MATERIAL 
BooK 
The greatest book on 
Building Houses ever sent 
free. Tells all about our 
wonderfu] stock of Lum 


PeaNe 


BOOK 
comp'ete 
witeanien in 
: a res 


building Pr a 


PAINT BOOK 
A book showing actual 
colors, 40 shades to select 
from. Informs you fully 
any ep rane application to 
lasting results. Every 








style or size ani 





satisfactory |} 
manner. 
Quotes lowe} }j 
-Jest_prices on}} 
highest class 
material. 


Sent Free. 


Hot 





Heating. 
Write For 
It 
Today. 








water, 


steam and hot air } 

neating fully de- 
b his 

Book is Free. 


Saveat least 50% 
HEATING a) 
BOOK 


otation & 
pa of 








P. oO. Box. «ss 





